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THE name of Kant has of late figured very extensively in English 
literature. But to the present time it has been impossible to 
obtain anything like a full and accurate knowledge of his philo- 
sophy by the sole aid of English works. It has, the: ‘ore, ap- 
peared to us neither superfluous nor unimportant to attempt to 
present our readers with a more detailed and exact account of 
Kant’s doctrines, than can be furnished without the help of 
foreign literature. 

In the general construction of his works Kant has followed 
the method prevalent in the Wolffian school. They are charac- 
terised by an almost painful symmetry, and by a perplexing 
luxuriance of divisions and sub-divisions, which remind one 
rather of the complexity of Gothic, than of the simplicity of 
Grecian architecture. His terminology is massive, and en- 
cumbered with a multitude of complicated phrases, borrowed 
from ancient and scholastic literature. In the main he ex- 
hibits a gigantic power of thought in firmly grasping his fun- 
damental conceptions, and mastering all their contents. and 
bearings. Yet there is not unfrequently an obscurity in his 
language, which warrants the suspicion that the ideas had not 
assumed a very definite shape in his own mind; and this ob- 
scurity is far from being removed by the frequent recurrence of 
explanations. The predominant feature in his style is, as Scho- 
penhauer observes, a ‘ brilliant aridity.’ 

The stand-point from which Kant viewed the task of effecting 


a radical reform in philosophical science, was the observation 
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4 The Philosophy of Kant. 


thatin modern times—and the case was the same in the ancient world 

—philosophy had developed itself in two main directions, according 

as it started exclusively from @ priori ideas, or from a@ posteriort 

cognitions, and so assumed the forms of idealism or empiricism, 

which within the sphere of affirmative philosophy were the chief 
representatives of the dogmatical and critical spirit. The aim of 

Kant was, by avoiding the deficiencies and combining the advan- 

tages of these two philosophical tendencies, to construct a perfect 

system. He did not start from one simple and supreme idea,— 

as of the ego in the philosophy of Descartes, or of the absolute 

substance in that of Spinoza,—still less from the data of sensible 

experience, as in empiricism; but from the conviction that a 

complete system of mental science can only be arrived at by the 

union of principles which had before been only disjunctively 

recognised. 

What, let us now inquire, was the fundamental principle, 

which, according to Kant, must guide the human mind in its 

efforts to satisfy its unquenchable desire to solve metaphysical 

problems? At the commencement of the preface to the second 

edition of his Critique of Pure Reason, he contrasts the un- 

certainty and backwardness which had hitherto characterised 

metaphysical investigations, with the certainty and progress 

which had attended Logic, Mathematics, and the higher branches 

of Physics. These three sciences were based not on what is 

variable and contingent, but upon certain self-evident propositions 

which are only expressions of the universal and invariable laws 
of the human mind. Thus in Logic there had been, from the 

very commencement, certainty and progress, because it dealt with 
the laws of human thought, apart from their special applications. 

In Mathematics there was no certainty, till attention was directed 
solely to the constant properties which do not exist in nature, but 
are the conceptions of the mind itself. In Physics, sure progress 
had been made only so far as investigators had acted upon the 
principle that contingent observations, unconnected by any neces- 

sary law, do not constitute science, and that reason itself must 
precede with the constant laws of its own activity, not submitting 
to be a passive scholar, but assuming the position of an authorised 
‘judge, who can compel the witnesses to answer the questions 
which he proposes, Thus in these three cases, Science reposing 
on the laws of the human: mind: the foundation had been im- 
movable, and so the superstructure had been firm and progressive. 
In Metaphysics, on the contrary, philosophers had looked solely 
at the objects of human knowledge, without examining the nature 
and laws of the cognizing subject. Hence dogmatism, with its 
countless hypotheses, had given birth to various schools, and 
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Its Starting-point. 5 
assumed an endless diversity of forms: but there existed as yet 
nothirig which merited the title of genuine mental science. ‘Up 
‘to the present time,’ says Kant, ‘ it has been assumed that all our 
‘ knowledge must regulate itself according to the objects ; but all 
‘attempts to make out something concerning the objects a priort 
‘by means of conceptions (Begriffe), whereby our knowledge 
‘ would be extended, have under this supposition come to nothing, 
‘ Let it then be tried, whether we do not succeed better in the 
‘ problems of metaphysics when we assume that the objects must 
‘ regulate themselves according to our knowledge, (i. e. according 
‘to the subjective forms of the mind),—a supposition which 
* accords better with the desired possibility of an @ priort know- 
‘ ledge of the objects, which (knowledge) is to determine some- 
‘ thing respecting the objects, before they are given to us, (i. e. 
‘ sensibly presented to the mind.)’ 

The circumstances in this case are the same, as with the first 
thought of Copernicus, who inasmuch as he did not succeed in 
the explanation of the motions of the heavenly bodies, when he 
assumed that the whole firmament turned round the spectator, 
tried whether it would not answer better, if he ‘supposed the 
spectator to turn, and the stars to be at rest.’ 

‘Itis, says Mr. Morell, ‘a fact worthy of observation, that 
‘ Kant, although he came from the Leibnitzian- Wolffian school, 
* yet started on the same principle, and with the same object before 
‘him, as Locke did.’ Let us listen to Locke’s own words in 
confirmation— 


‘I thought that the first step towards satisfying several inquiries 
the mindof man was very apt to run into, was, to take a survey of our own 
understandings, examine our own powers, and see to what things they 
were adapted...... Men, extending their inquiries beyond their 
capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into those depths where 
they can find no sure footing, it is no wonder that they raise questions 
and multiply disputes, which, never coming to any clear resolution, are 
proper only to continue and increase their doubts, and to confirm them 
at last in perfect scepticism. Whereas, were the capacities of our 
understandings well considered, the extent of our knowledge once dis- 
covered, and the horizon found which sets the bounds between the 
enlightened and dark parts of things,—between what is and what is 
not comprehensible by us,—men would, perhaps, with less scruple, 
acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of the one, and employ their thoughts 
and discourse with more advantage and satisfaction in the other.’ 


Thus,—to complete our quotation from Mr. Morell’s History,— 


‘ Locke’s avowed purpose was to investigate the powers and limits 
of the human understanding; the purpose of the Critical Philosophy, 
as its name imports, was substantially the very same, that is, to search 
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6 The Philosophy of Kant. 


into the true origin of our ideas, and to define the proper boundaries of 
human knowledge. In a word, Kant sought to correct and to com- 

plete whatever he considered deficient or mistaken in Locke’s previous 

researches. Both these great men, therefore, on one, and that a 

fundamental point, thought exactly alike; they thought, namely, that 

it was worse than useless to set up a determinate or dogmatical system 

of philosophy, before the mind itself was properly examined, its faculties 

criticised, its capacities determined, and the possibility of metaphysical 

science generally clearly proved. (This is termed by Kant, ‘ Kritik;’ 

whence the term, Critical Philosophy.)’ 

Kant divides philosophy into three parts, on a psychological’ 
principle. All the faculties of the soul may, he says, be reduced 
to three, vizi—of knowing (erkennen), feeling (fiéhlen), .and 
desiring (begehren), corresponding to the three questions, what 
can I know? what ought I todo? what mayI hope for? The 
first faculty contains the guiding laws for all three. 

1. So far as the faculty of knowing contains the principles of 
knowledge itself, it is theoretical reason. 

2. So far as it contains the principles of desiring and acting, it 
is practical reason. 

. 3. So far as it contains the principles of the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, it is the faculty-of-judging (Urtheilskraft). 

Hence we have, 


I, THE CRITIQUE OF PuRE REASON. 
II. THE CRITIQUE oF PRAcTICAL REASON. 
Ill. THE CRITIQUE OF THE JUDGING FACULTY. 


I. The introduction to the CRITIQUE OF PuRE REASON con- 
sists of the following sections :*— 

1. On the difference between pure and empirical cognition.— 
Chere is no doubt, says Kant, that all our knowledge begins with 
experience; for our cognitive faculty can be excited to action 
only by means of objects, which come in contact with our senses, 
and thus both produce of themselves mental representations, and 
call forth the spontaneous activity of the understanding. The 
understanding takes the rude matter of sensible impressions, 
compares, connects and separates them, and so works them up 
into a cognition of the objects, which is termed experience. But 
although no knowledge can exist in the mind before experience, 
yet it does not follow that all knowledge comes from experience; 


* We would forewarn our readers against expecting in all cases to make out the 
entire reasonableness of Kant’s views. In studying the system of any philosopher, 
we ought often to rest contented with knowing what he said, without fruitlessly 
attempting to discover why he said it. This is a principle which we believe would 
_ both preserve expositors from at times distorting the statements of authors, and also 
save ~— the trouble of trying to fill up gaps, which the authors themselves never 
perceived. 
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Introduction to the Critique of Pure Reason. .* 7 


for in addition to the sensible impressions there may be, even in 
our empirical cognition, an element contributed by the cognitive 
faculty itself. 

By the distinction of the psychological antecedent and the 
logical foundation of knowledge, the two schools of Aristotle and 
Plato have been united in the more comprehensive system of 
Kant. Aristotle said, ‘There does not exist any idea in the 
understanding which had not its origin in the senses:’ this is 
true only so far as experience is the necessary chronological or 
psychological antecedent in all cognitions. Plato maintained that 
we have a multitude of ideas, which are not at all owing to expe- 
rience: this is untrue so far as it denies that experience is the 
necessary condition of all knowledge, though we have ideas 
which are not logically derived from experience. Kant reconciled 
these doctrines; he rejects all knowledge anterior to experience, 
but does not rest all upon experience. Empirical knowledge is 
derived logically from experience, not merely psychologically; it 
is @ posteriori. Non-empirical, or @ priori knowledge, is such 
as, although proceeding psychologically from experience, yet is 
not derived from it logically. 

There are two kinds of a@ priori knowledge. (1.) ‘ Every 
change supposes a cause. This proposition owes nothing to 
experience with regard to its certainty; but one element in it, 
viz., the notion of change, can be furnished only by experience. 
Such principles Kant calls mixed. (2.) Mathematical principles, 
for example, contain no empirical element at all; these and the 
like Kant terms pure. 

2. We are in possession of certain cognitions, a priori, and 
even the common understanding (der gemeine Verstand) is never 
without such.—In this section Kant first examines the criterion 
for distinguishing a pure from an empirical cognition. Expe- 
rience says merely what is, not what must be; necessity is, then, 
one criterion of pure cognition. Again, experience tells us what 
often is, not what always is: universality is the second criterion 
of pure cognition. Therefore the characteristics of @ priori 
knowledge are absolute necessity and universality. As proofs 
that such knowledge exists, we may adduce—(a) the axioms of 
mathematics; (b) the axioms of every-day life—e. g., in the pro- 
position ‘ every change must have a cause,’ the conception of a 
cause manifestly involves that of a necessity of connexion with 
an effect, and of a strict universality of the rule; (c) experience 
itself is impossible without @ priori elements; for whence could 
experience derive its certainty, if all its rules were empirical, and 
consequently contingent ? 

3. Philosophy stands in need of a science, which may de. 
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8 ‘The Philosophy of Kant. 


termine the possibility, the principles, and the extent of all 
cognitions a priori.—There are certain conceptions in the human 
mind, to which no objects in experience correspond, and which 
seem to extend our knowledge beyond the limits of all possible 
experience. These unavoidable ideas of pure reason are God, 
Liberty, and Immortality; and they belong to the science of 
metaphysics. Seeing, then, that there is this distinct class of 
@ priori cognitions, philosophy clearly stands in need of the 
above-mentioned science. 

- 4. On the difference of analytic and synthetic judgments —An 
analytic judgment is merely explicative or illustrative, a ‘ writing 
out, of our experience. We simply declare that something 
necessarily belongs to a given notion; e.g., that every triangle 
has three sides. We here add nothing to our conception of a 
triangle, we merely analyze it. Analytic judgments are a priori: 
for they rest upon the principle of contradiction, and not upon 
experience. Some of them are mixed; in the judgment ‘all 
bodies are extended,’ the idea of body is due in part to ex- 
perience. Others are pure; e¢.g., ‘a cause is a producing force.’ 
A synthetic judgment is amplificatory. Here we predicate 
some attribute of a thing, the conception of which does not 
necessarily include that attribute. Here there is an actual in- 
crease of our knowledge. A synthetic judgment may be a& 
posteriori; e.g., gold is ductible: or a priori, e.g., every pheno- 
menon has a cause. This latter judgment experience may con- 
firm, but it has a character of universality, which experience 
could not bestow. 

5. In all theoretical sciences of Reason, synthetical judgments 
a@ priori are contained as principles.—Both arithmetic and 
geometry contain such judgments; e.g., in the proposition 
7 + 5=12, ‘the conception of the sum of 7 and 5 contains nothing 
‘farther than the union of both numbers in one, whereby it 
‘cannot at all be thought what this single number is, which 
‘embraces the two.’ Again, in the proposition, ‘ the straight line 
‘between two points is the shortest,’ ‘the conception of short- 
“ness... cannot be deduced -by any analysis from the concep- 
‘ tion of a straight line.’ Let us look, also, at Natural Philosophy. 
Ine.g., the proposition, ‘that in all changes of the corporeal 
world, the quantity of matter remains unchanged,’ the conception 
of permanence cannot be arrived at by a mere analysis of the 
conception of matter; and, therefore, the judgment is synthetic. 
In all the above and similar propositions, there is also a neces- 
sity and universality, which proves the @ priori character of the 
synthetic judgments which they express. Lastly, metaphysical 
science cannot accomplish its end merely by analyzing our @ priori 
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Introduction to the Critique of Pure Reason. 9 


conceptions; in order to extend our knowledge, it must employ 
synthetic judgments a priori. 

6. The universal problem of pure Reason.—The proper 
problem of pure reason is,—How are synthetic judgments a 
priori possible? Is there a science which is founded upon such 
judgments, and whose propositions are strictly demonstrative, 
and marked by necessity and universality? Ifsuch a science is 
possible, how and on what basis is it to be erected? These are 
the two questions, with which that critical investigation of human 
consciousness has to deal, which lays the foundation of philo- 
sophy, by searching out and discussing the principles and pre- 
suppositions that philosophy must develop and apply. ‘Hume 
‘referred all these judgments (7. e., synthetic judgments @ priori) 
‘to experience, making our ideas of causation, our confidence in 
‘the uniformity of nature, and so forth, merely the effects of 
‘habit or association; and by that means he struck at the root 
‘of all necessary truth. Reid and his school contravened the 
‘conclusions of Hume by bringing to their help the principle of 
‘*common sense, ‘and pointing out certain indestructible beliefs, 
‘which we must hold, and that too quite independently of any 
‘experience whatever. Kant’s object was to look still further 
‘into our intellectual being, and to discover the primary laws 
‘themselves upon which all these beliefs rest.—Morell. 

That, says Kant, the sciences of pure mathematics and pure 
physics are possible is shown by their reality; yet we may fairly 
ask, how are they possible? The state of metaphysical science 
may warrant doubt even of its possibility; yet it is a universal 
want of human reason. How, then, are metaphysics, as a 
natural disposition (Naturanlage) possible? i.¢., how do those 
questions arise which pure reason proposes to itself, and strives 
to answer? 

The special form in which we have to take the general 
problem,—How are synthetic judgments @ priori possible ?—will 
be,—How are metaphysics, as a science, possible? And, in 
answering it, we have to do with reason itself, and with the 
problems which arise from its own nature. 

7. Idea and division of a special science under the name of 
Critique of Pure Reason.—In pure reason, as we have seen, are 
to be sought the principles of absolutely a priort knowledge. A 
complex of these principles would be an organon of pure reason. 
Before applying this organon to the construction of a system, we 
must, by way of a ‘ propadeutic, investigate or criticise the 
‘sources and bounds’ of pure reason, in order to guard against 
illusions and errors. To the philosophy which treats of our 
modes of @ priori cognition, Kant gives the name transcendental 
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10 The Philosophy of Kant. 


philosophy. Thus he applied the term transcendental ‘ to signify 
‘the a priori, or necessary cognitions, which, though manifested 
‘in, as affording the conditions of, experience, transcend the 
‘ sphere of that contingent or adventitious knowledge which we 
‘acquire by experience.’ (‘ J’ranscendent he employed to denote 
‘what is wholly beyond experience, being given neither as an 
‘a posteriori nor priort element of. cognition.’)—Sir W, 
Hamilton’s Reid, p. 762. 

From Transcendental Philosophy must be excluded all con- 
ceptions which contain anything empirical. Since, therefore, 
the conceptions of pleasure, pain, desire, inclination, which are 
altogether of empirical origin, necessarily enter into the idea of 
duty; and since what is practical, so far as it contains motives, 
refers to feelings, which are empirical—Transcendental Philosophy 
must exclude morality, and be viewed as a science of pure specu- 
lative reason. Kant subdivides it into 


I. Elementary Doctrine (Elementarlehre) of Pure Reason. 
II. Method of Pure Reason. 


T. Elementary Doctrine of Pure Reason. 

Here the elements of human knowledge are investigated, and 
tested according to their origin, value, and mutual relations. The 
application of these elements in forming a scientific system is 
treated of in the Methodology. 

According to Kant, there are two sources of knowledge, viz., 
sensibility and understanding: hence the Elementary Doctrine is 
divided into two parts :— 

A. Transcendental A%sthetic. 

B. Transcendental Logic. 


In both sections the topic of inquiry is, not the objects ot 
knowledge, but the @ priori elements which the mind itself con- 
tributes. The design of the first section is to detect the ‘ tran- 
scendental’ factors in the products of the Sensibility; the design 
of the second section is to discover the ‘ transcendental’ factors in 
the products of the Understanding. 


A. Transcendental A’sthetic, 


The term esthetic must not be understood in its ordinary 
acceptation, as meaning the science of the beautiful, but in a 
signification derived immediately from the Greek word aisOnarc, 
and denotes only the sensuous elements of knowledge. 

Following the example of the philosophers of his time, Kant 
begins this part of his investigations with an explanation of the 
principal terms he is about to employ. Sensibility (Sinnlichkeit) 
is the capacity of receiving from external objects representations 
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Transcendental Esthetic. 3 


(Vorstellungen) which result from the impressions or sensations 
(Eindriicke, Empfindungen) which those objects produce in us. 
As being entirely passive, Kant also terms the sensibility the 
receptivity of the mind, in opposition to the spontaneity of the 
understanding. What he calls a representation (Vorstellung*) in 
reference to the object represented, is also termed by him an 
intuition (Anschauung) in reference to the subject. In his 
Elements of Psychology (p. 158), Mr. Morell remarks: ‘ Kant 
‘employed the term intuition, or, rather, the German equivalent, 
‘ Anschauung, in its proper scholastic sense ; and throughout the 
‘whole critical school which followed in his footsteps, we find it 
‘strictly used to signify that immediate knowledge which the mind 
‘acquires of the properties of an individual object, when such 
‘object is brought into direct contact with the human faculties 
‘through the external senses.’ We beg our readers to observe 
that this is the only meaning in which we shall use the word 
‘intuition’ in the rest of our exposition.—An external object, so 
far as it produces sensations and so comes within the sphere of 
empirical intuition, is called phenomenon. 

In every sense-perception there are two elements or factors: 
the one which is multiple and variable, and which comes from the 
object, Kant terms the matter of the perception: the other, which 
is the ground of unity and invariable, and which comes from the 
subject, he calls the form. The matter is given @ posteriori, 
the form has an @ priori origin. Now if we apply the criteria of 
universality and necessity, which have been laid down as in all 
cases the tests of what is @ priori in its nature, and if, guided by 


* Vorstellung. By this term we understand, generally, that state of mind, which 
may perhaps be best denoted by the expression ‘ mental image,’ in distinction from 


an abstract conception ; thus we may have a mental image of a rose, but we can . 


only have an abstract conception of beauty. Now it has appeared to us that in 
Kant’s writings, among others, the mental state denoted by Vorstellung may be 
viewed in a twofold aspect. Thus, when I say, ‘I have a Vorstellung of a rose,” 
I may either think more especially of the external object as having first produced 
certain sensations in my mind, before I could have a mental image of the object : 
in other words, I may have prominently before me the idea of an objective cause ; 
or the chief notion in my mind may be that the Vorstellung, though conditioned 
by an external cause, is in itself only a mental state, a subjective phenomenon, in 
distinction from the object as it exists in itself, (per se.) In the former case, we 
view a Vorstellung as distinct from an abstract conception, and as standing related 
to some external object: in the latter case, we view it as distinct from the object 
per se, and as being only a subjective representation of that object. In the former 
case we have deemed it best to render the word Vorstellung by sense-presentation, 
in the latter by mental-representation. Our readers must not, however, lay any 
stress upon the syllable ‘re.’ Its omission in the former, and use in the latter case, 
has been determined by the words ‘sense’ and ‘mental ;’ since it appeared more 
appropriate tosay sense-presentation than sense-representation, and mental-represen- 
tation than mental-presentation. We hope that this explanatory note will make 
amends for the want ofsome one term, which should both be familiar to our readers, 
and also exhibit, as might be requisite, the two shades of meaning above alluded to. 
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these criteria, we separate the invariable from thé variable ele- 
ments in our intuitions, we find that two ideas are necessarily and 
universally attached to every intuition, viz., Z'ime and Space, and 
so constitute ‘ the pure forms of intuition.’ We are compelled by 
a law of our mind to place every intuition in a given time and 
space. We cannot conceive of external objects except as existing 
in a definite time and space: therefore, time and space are the 
forms of sensibility in its relation to the external world. Again, 
we cannot conceive of any internal phenomenon except as occur- 
ring in Time; though we do not assign to it a position in space. 
Time, therefore, alone is the form of sensibility in its relation to 
the internal world. Space, then, is the form of external pheno- 
mena; Time, of both internal and external: both ‘are ‘-pure, 
because they exist in the mind independent of sense-data (e. I 
we could conceive of space, even if every object in space were anni- 
hilated): combined, they constitute the laws or conditions of the 
possibility of sensation. 

A necessary inference is, that all qualities ascribed by the mind 
to external objects, which are but modifications of Time and 
Space,—e. g., magnitude, duration,—do not exist in the objects 
themselves, but are merely expressions of the pure forms of 
intuition, %. ¢., of the laws of this first department of human 
thought. 

Abstract then from our intuitions all time-and-space qualities, 
and nothing remains as the matter contributed by the external 
objects themselves, but the bare fact of their existence. Hence 
we cannot know things per se. A phenomenon presupposes a 
thing which appears, 7. e., a noumenon. But this noumenon, 
which is a necessary postulate, is only a negation to us; it can 
never be positively known; it can only be known under the con- 
ditions of sense, and subject to the forms of intuition, and there- 
fore as a phenomenon. Ontology is impossible. 

Besides the sensibility we must also examine the active faculty 
of the mind, viz., the Understanding, with the view of discovering 
its pure forms, or, in other words, the @ priort elements which it 
contributes to human knowledge. ‘This investigation belongs to 


B. Transcendental Logic. 


We are now entering upon the most difficult, and, at the same 
time, most important part of Kant’s system, the very centre-point 
of his philosophy. He first distinguishes between Transcendental 
Logic and Common Logic. The latter, he says, merely enwme- 
rates the laws which regulate the use of the understanding: 
Transcendental Logic examines the basis of those laws in the 
very nature of the understanding itself, and seeks to discover the 
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Transcendental Logie. 13 


elements of knowledge which lie @ priori in that faculty. Human 
reason has, however, striven to attain to absolute truth by the 
bare instrumentality of @ priori ideas. Instead of merely em- 
ploying those ideas as forms for the harmonious combination of 
sense-presentations, it has presumed to regard them as, in them- 
selves, apart from all external elements, complete and certain 
knowledge. Thus the human mind has laid a snare for itself, 
and fallen into grievous fallacies, which transcendental logic 
must endeavour to destroy. 
Kant, accordingly, divides logic into 


I. Transcendental Analytic. IIL. Transcendental Dialectic.* 


I. Transcendental Analytic.—To this department is assigned 
the duty of analyzing the understanding, for the purpose of dis- 
covering its pure forms, or @ priori conceptions (Begriffe). Itis 
subdivided into-—— 

1. The theory of the Understanding, or of the Categories. 
2. The theory of the Judging-Faculty (Urtheilskraft). 


1. Theory of the Understanding (Verstand). 

The human mind has the power of spontaneous action. In 
apprehending objects, it applies its own forms or modes of 
thought. Sensation only gives the material of knowledge in its 
rough, unshapen state; it supplies mere feelings, which are pas- 
sive, blind, dead—a chaos of impressions. The understanding 
imparts shape and order, distinctness and harmony, to this con- 
fused material, and thus gives birth to a system of universal and 
necessary truths. The result which issues from this working up 
of the individual scattered sense-presentations is a unity, which 
Kant denominates a Begriff, or conception. ‘Thus ‘ the under- 
‘ standing is placed in a similar relation to sensibility as sensi- 
‘bility stands to external things. Itimposes certain forms on the 
‘materials furnished it by sensibility, in the same way as sensibi- 
‘lity imposed the forms of space and time upon objects presented 
‘to it. These forms of the understanding are the laws of its ope- 
‘ration. —(Lewes.) It devolves upon the first part of Trans- 
cendental Analytic to find out the forms of thought, or @ priort 
conceptions, which le originally in the understanding, in the 
same manner as the forms of space and time lie in the sensibility. 


* «<T) ne faut pas entendre ici le mot dialectique dans le sens ot le prenaient les 
anciens, depuis Aristote. Pour eux, la dialectique n’était que la logique de l’appa- 
rence, art sophistique de donner & son ignorance le couleur du vrai, et qui permettait 
@affirmer ou de nier tout ce qu’on voulait avec une égale apparence de raison. Le 
but de la dialectique, dans le systtme de Kant, est bien different: elle se propose, 
non pas de justifier, mais de découvrir aux yeux de la raison des illusions qui peuvent 
ja séduire ?—(Cousin ; Legon V* p. 108. Henderson’s Translation, p. 62.) 
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It must not be supposed that Kant held the doctrine of innate 
ideas. According to his theory, nothing is innate except the 
particular modes in which the mind proceeds in cognising and 
judging. Transcendental Analytic is to observe the laws which 
govern the movements of the understanding, and to find out the 
fountain-head of those laws in certain abstract notions. 

When the mind refers a general conception to any object by 
means of a single intuition of that object, the mind is said to 
judge—e. g., in the judgment which is expressed by the propo- 
sition, ‘this body is heavy,’ the general conception of heaviness 
is united to the sense-presentation implied in the term ‘this 
body.’ 

To determine the laws and fundamental conceptions of the 
understanding we must examine all the different kinds of judg- 
ment. Logic enumerates four kinds or classes—viz., judgments 
of— 


I. Quantity, II. Quatiry, ITI. Reiation, IV. Mopatiry, 
which are which are which are which are 
1. Universal, 1. Affirmative, 1. Categorical, 1. Problematical, 


or2. Particular, or 2. Negative, or 2. Hypothetical, or 2. Assertive, 
or3. Individual, or 3. Indefinite, or 3, Disjunctive. or 3. Apodictical. 
(or singular). (limitative). 


Hence we obtain, as the sources whence these judgments 
spring, the following fundamental conceptions of the understand- 
ing, or Categories—viz., of 
i. II. III. EV. 
Quantity, QUALITY, RELATION, Mopauiry, 
which include the sub-categories of 
1. Totality, 1. Reality, 1. Subsistenceandin- 1. Possibility—impossibility. 
herence. 
2. Plurality, 2. Negation, 2. Causality and de- 2, Existence—non-existence. 
pendence, 
3. Unity. 3. Limitation. 3. Community (action 3. Necessity—contingence. 
and reaction) or 
reciprocity. 
Kant thus uses the term ‘categories’ in a subjective sense, to 
express the ultimate and necessary laws of thought; whereas 
Aristotle and subsequent writers had employed it in an objective 
sense, to denote the highest classes into which the objects of our 
knowledge can be generalized. (Vide Hamilton’s Reid, p. 762.) 
1. When we inquire into the quantity of an object, the only 
possible answers are,—it is a unity, a plurality, or a totality— 
e. .g, the term ‘man’ must denote either a single man, or several 
men, or man in general—the entire race. 
2. To answer the inquiry into the quality of an object, the 
understanding compares it with some other object whose quality 
is already known, and then affirms agreement, disagreement, or 
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partial agreement and partial disagreement—e. q., ‘this object is 
an animal ; this object is not an animal ; this object is partly an 
animal and partly not, it is a zoophyte.’ Thus affirmation, nega- 
tion, limitation, are here the subcategories. 

3. The third inquiry respects the relation of an object to 
others. The relation of inherence exists between substances 
and their attributes; of dependence, between causes and their 
effects ; of community, between objects which mutually act upon 
one another. 

4. Concerning the modality of an object, or its mode of exist- 
ence, we may predicate of it actual existence, or possible exist- 
ence, or necessary existence. 

The understanding—the spontaneous, active power of the mind 
—examines the material furnished by sensation from the twelve 
stand-points supplied by the above-mentioned categories. The 
aggregate of the aspects, in which the object appears, constitutes 
the Conception, or Begriff. And the understanding cannot, ac- 
cording to Kant, exercise its constructive energy in any other than 
these twelve modes. The use of the categories in the formation 
of a conception is like constructing a complete idea of Julius 
Cesar, by viewing him in the twelve characters of husband, friend, 
general, statesman, lawgiver, jurist, orator, poet, historian, philo- 
loger, mathematician and architect. 

Take away the categories, and experience and knowledge 
vanish; there remains nought but an infinity of sensations 
without form or unity. What we call external nature is the 
product of our own activity of thought in its bearing upon the 
sensibility. Thus, the Kantian logic conducts us, not to things 
per se, but to phenomena obeying the laws of our consciousness. 
To adduce a striking illustration given by Chalybiius, in the 
admirable language in which Mr. Morell has expressed it :— 
‘The outward world stands to us in the same relation as the 


‘little objects within a kaleidoscope do to the eye. As we turn 


‘the instrument round, they assume all kinds of shapes and 
‘ positions, which positions, however, do not depend upon the 
‘objects that are in it, but upon the construction of the glasses 
‘by which they are reflected. That there are objects actually 
‘ present, is a truth that comes at once from those objects them- 
‘selves ; for without their presence the kaleidoscope would offer 
‘no phenomena at all to our view; but all the variations of 
‘them depend upon the instrument through which they are 
‘seen. Now the human understanding . . . is such an instru- 
‘ment,’ and ‘all the different forms and aspects’ which external 
objects ‘assume, are produced by our own subjective faculties, 
or laws of thought.’ 
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2. Theory of the Judging-Faculty (Urtheilskraft). 

The understanding furnishes the @ priori laws of all know- 
ledge; the j;udging-faculty applies these laws to the multiplicity 
of special cases, and brings the manifola material into the forms 
of the understanding which would otherwise be empty moulds. 
But how can this be effected? In these synthetic judgments 
the one factor is the category, a formal notion, a pure conception, 
universal and supersensual in its nature; the other factor con- 
sists of the objects, the outward phenomena, particular and 
sensible in their nature. How can there be a union between 
such different elements? ‘There must be some connecting link, 
some medium of communication; something partaking both of 
the nature of the pure @ priori conception, and of the empirical 
sense-presentation. ‘This mediating element we find in the idea 
of Time; which is homogeneous, both with the categories, for 
it exists @ priori in the mind, and also with sensible objects, 
because it is an essential element in all sense-presentation, (for 
all phenomena make their appearance in time), and the general 
condition of sensibility. Time is then the required link ; and in 
this capacity is called by Kant the ‘Transcendental Schema.’ 
The use which the understanding makes of this schema is styled 
‘Transcendental Schematism.’ By the aid of the Schema of 
Time, we are able to view the abstract forms of the under- 
standing as holding relations to things objective and concrete. 
‘The schema of a notion must be very carefully distinguished 
‘from a mere image or conception. Thus, I may have an 
‘image or conception of a particular triangle, but the schema of 
‘a triangle is the general type, to which every triangle is alike 
‘referred. .... Every notion has a mediating representation 
‘or type, by which the general category is applied to the par- 
‘ticular object. —(Morell.) The process of schematising our no- 
tions is performed by the Imagination, which constructs the 
mediating representations or schemata corresponding severally 
to the pure @ priori conceptions. 

The relation of the schemata to the pure conceptions on the 
one hand, and to the sense-presentations on the other, may be 
illustrated by comparing the pure conceptions to a gas, the sense- 
presentations to a solid, and the schemata to a liquid into which 
the gas must be resolved before it can be combined with the 
solid. To complete the illustration, let us imagine that all gases 
could be arranged into four classes, and that each class comprised 
three kinds: let these twelve kinds represent the twelve categories. 
Suppose that by some substance these twelve gases could be con- 
verted into twelve liquids, different in kind, and also admitting of 
being arranged into four classes, each containing three kinds. Let 
these four classes of liquids represent the four forms of the schema 
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of Time, each including three sub-schemata, and then we have a 
picture of the twelve mediating representations which the ima- 
gination forms, answering to the twelve categories. 

In order to understand what follows, systematically and with 
some degree of clearness, let our readers keep before their eyes 
the subjoined plan :— 


Sub-categories. Sub-schemata. 
Categories. Schemata. 
a. 
I.—|——2. 
—1. a. 
—3. 
converted by the Imagination into 
—l. 
a. 
| — 


Each schema is a Determination-of-time (Zeitbestimmung); 
2. €., time viewed in some one of its aspects. 

The schema of (I.) Quantity is (A.) Series-of-time (Zeitreihe), 
or Number, which is the successive addition of homogeneous parts. 
We cannot turn the pure conception of Quantity into a mental 
image, except by calling up in the mind a number of units in 
succession. If we stop in the addition at the first step, and so at 
(a.) the first term in the series of time, we have (1.) Unity. If 
we proceed further in the addition a limited number of steps, and 
so take (b.) several terms in the series, we have (2.) Plurality. 
If we proceed to an unlimited addition, and so (c.) complete the 
series of time, we have (3.) Totality. 

The schema of (II.) Quality is (B.) Contents-of-time (Zeitin- 
halt). In order to form a mental image from the pure concep- 
tion of (1.) Reality, we think of (a.) time filled. In order to form 
a mental image from the pure conception of (2.) Negation, we 
think of (b.) vacuum in time. And lastly, in order to form a mental 
image from the pure conception of (3.) Limitation, we think 
of (c.) a transition from time filled to vacuum in time. 

The schema of (III.) Relation is (C.) Order-of-time (Zeitord- 
nung). For if we wish to form a mental image of a definite rela- 
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tion between two objects, we always think of a definite order or 
arrangement of the objects in time. Accordingly, the sub-schemata 
of (1.) Substance, (2.) Causality, and (8.) Reciprocity, will be 
respectively (a.) permanence of the real in time, (b.) regular suc- 
cession in time, and (c.) regular coincidence of the determination 
of one substance with those of another. 

The schema of (IV.) Modality is (D.) Complement-of-time 
(Zeitinbegriff). Taking the sub-categories, we have as the schema 


(1), of possibility, (a.) the agreement of a sense-presentation with 


the conditions of time in general; (2.) of actuality, (.) the exist- 
ence of an object at a definite time; and (3.) of necessity, (c.) the 
existence of an object in all time. 

We have now all requisite means for the construction of. meta- 
physical principles, or @ priori judgments. For we have (1.) @ 
priori conceptions, and (2.) schemata, whereby we can apply those 
conceptions or categories to the data of sense. External objects 
cannot appear to us except in time; they must, therefore, come 
under the subdivisions of this general schema, and so admit of 
the application of the corresponding categories. The under- 
standing, by arranging the multiplicity of sense-presentations 
under the different categories, gives rise to four classes of syn- 
thetic judgments corresponding to the four classes of categories. 

The first class Kane calls the ‘ Axioms of Intuition. From 
the stand-point of the category of Quantity we view all external 
objects as extensive magnitudes. 

The second class he terms the ‘ Anticipations of Perception.’* 
According to the category of Quality, we judge that every sen- 
sation has some degree of intensity, and is capable of increase or 
diminution. 

These two kinds of judgments, which relate respectively to 
phenomena as extensive and intensive magnitudes, are classed 
together by Kant as Mathematical Judgments; and inasmuch as 
by them alone the mind can construct a perfect perception, he 
calls them constitutive principles. The remaining two kinds 
of judgments, corresponding to the categories of Relation and 
Modality, are collectively denominated Dynamical. judgments; 
and as they merely supply us with rules for determining the rela- 
tion of an object to other objects or to ourselves, they must 
simply be regarded as regulative principles. 


* ‘Kant se sert, pour désigner le principe de qualité, d’une expression que la 
philosophie moderne doit la philosophie ancienne (xpdAnYic) : il Pappelle anticipa- 
tion de Vexpérience, parceque ce principe montre comment on peut connaitre 
a priori le degré de la réalité d’un phénoméne qui pourtant est donné @ posterior, 
et qu il anticipe ainsi Lecon V*., p. 125, Henderson’s 
Trans. p. 72). 
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The third class of synthetic judgments is founded upon the 
category of Relation, and called by Kant the ‘ Analogies of Ex- 
perience.* These include the three following judgments :— 
(1.) That in all phenomena, and in nature as a whole, there is 
something which is durable, which never increases or diminishes, 
and which underlies all phenomena. (2.) That all changes occur 
according to the law of cause and effect. (3.) That there must 
be a reciprocal action between all substances which coexist in 
space. Kant wished to re-establish the authority of the ideas of 
Substance and Cause. He shows that the idea of substance is 
necessarily involved in that of change. The understanding main- 
tains that there must be something permanent at the basis of 
changing, fleeting phenomena. All that changes, it classes 
among qualities. For the sake of order it combines qualities, 
e. g., in the idea of snow. If it discover that this complex 
changes, e. g., melts, then it views snow as in its turn only one 
of the phases of a higher complex, viz., water. And so on. 
Thus the understanding introduces order into the confused mass of 
qualities. When then it asserts that substance abides amidst 
all the changes of phenomena, it merely expresses an @ priori rule 
or law which guides it, universally and necessarily, in its obser- 
vation of phenomena. 

Then, again, the judgment, that all changes occur according 
to the law of cause and effect, is based upon the two convictions 
—first, that substances cannot change; secondly, that changes 
do occur in the appearance of substances, and therefore, cannot 
proceed from the substances themselves, but must be the product 
of causes external to them. Here, again, we have an immutable 
law of the understanding; to oppose which would be, implicitly 
at least, to affirm that substances change by some innate tendency, 
or by their own nature; or, in other words, that that which 
cannot change, changes. 

Hume had sought the origin of the idea of Causality in ex- 
perience, and being able to find there nothing but constant suc- 
cession, denied that that idea can conduct us to certainty; the 
assumed causal connexion being the mere product of habit. To 
oppose this scepticism, Kant maintained that it is a notion which 
the mind of every man forms, that no mind can help forming it, 
and that, existing originally in the very constitution of our minds, 
experience does nothing but furnish the occasion of its develop- 
ment; in short, that it is a universal, necessary @ priori notion; 


* ‘Kant appelle les principes que dérivent de l’application des catégories de 
relation des analogies de Vexpérience, parcequ’ils ont pour caracttre d’établir entre 
les données de l’expérience certains rapports qui nous servent comme de regles ou 
de signes pour nous diriger dans l’expérience.’— (Cousin. whi supra.) 
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and hence that, whether absolutely true or not, it must be for 
ever true to man. 

It is clear that Kant is far from having refuted Hume's scep- 
ticism. He endeavours to establish the objective reality of the 
causal connexion by showing that it exists in the understanding, 
—thus assigning to it a purely subjective origin! Hume left it 
as doubtful, whether this connexion, though not cognisable by 
us in its objectivity, does not, nevertheless, exist in the objects 
themselves; and the constant succession, which he puts in the 
place of causality, is not a creation of the mind, but comes to 
the mind from the external objects. Moreover, he returns at 
last to the decisions of sound common sense, and shows that in 
practice we cannot but confide in the causal connexion. Kant, 
on the other hand, maintains, with apodictic certainty, that that 
connexion has a purely subjective origin; it is a mere mark, 
which the understanding imprints upon objects. What he calls 
the objective validity of the said connexion ought, correctly 
speaking, to be termed a subjective necessity. He preserves in 
his system a relic of scholasticism in thus setting up the un- 
derstanding as the measure and productive principle of ob- 
jective truth, and gives to the scepticism of Hume a more decided 
and scientific form. To hold that the law of causality is of 
subjective origin is pure Idealism, and can never conduct us to 
things per se. What reason, in fact, can Kant’s system give us, 
why we should believe in their existence? The only principle, 
which could warrant such a belief, would be that of causality; 
but this principle, he shows, comes purely from the mind itself. 
The fourth class of synthetic judgments is founded upon the 
category of Modality, and denominated by Kant the ‘ Postulates 
of Experience.’ They are three in number:—(1.) That which 
agrees with the formal conditions of: experience is possible. 
(2.) That which accords with the material conditions of ex- 
perience is real. (3.) That which is connected with the real 
according to the universal conditions of experience is necessary. 
We have now treated of two sections of the Theory of the 
Judging-faculty—viz., the first on the schematism of pure con- 
ceptions, and the second on the synthetic judgments which are 
based upon the categories. There still remains the third 
section, which discusses the distinction between Phenomena and 
Noumena, or things as they appear to the mind, and as they are 
in themselves (per se). Kant shows that the word noumenon 
may have two significations attached to it. Viewed negatively, 
we may mean by it an object so far as it does not come within 
the reach of sensible intuition. Ifwe give to it a positive sense, 
it can only be with the assumption that, beside and distinct from 
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the empirical source of knowledge, the mind is able to gaze 
upon the essence of things in a purely intellectual manner, and 
can, by a pure act of spontaneity, grasp that essence, indepen- 
dently of any sense-presentation. We are not, however, justified 
in assuming such a second, and higher source of knowledge; 
and, therefore, we must employ the term noumenon simply with 
a negative meaning, and for the purpose of constantly reminding 
ourselves of the real limits of our knowledge, and of keeping 
speculative thought within the boundary of experience. 

The domain of the human understanding is like an island 
inclosed by nature within unalterable limits. It is surrounded 
by a wide and stormy sea, the region of illusions, where banks of 
mist, and masses of loosening ice, delude the inquisitive navi- 
gator with the belief that he is about to discover new lands, and, 
by constantly giving rise to fresh hopes, draw him into ad- 
ventures, which he can never renounce, and still never complete. 

Seeing that the understanding is merely a formal or construc- 
tive faculty, the categories, or @ priori conceptions, can be applied 
legitimately only to the materials furnished by the sensibility; by 
themselves they are empty forms, which must be filled by the 
matter of sensible intuitions, before the mind can attain to true 
knowledge. In other words, we are justified in making none but 
an empirical use of our @ priori conceptions, and cannot rightly 
apply them to noumena or things per se. Our real knowledge 
cannot go beyond the limits of experience ; for it must in every 
case include two elements; on the one hand, the matter which 
consists of sensible impressions, that are called forth by the un- 
known thing per se, and are impressed upon the receptivity of the 
mind; and on the other hand, the form, which consists of the 
spontaneity of the mind, with its varied modes of action included 
in the terms imagination and understanding. The second element 
will not suffice alone. Spontaneity and Receptivity must in all 
eases be combined. In fact, the great aim of the Critique of Pure 
Reason is, to demonstrate that, so far as knowledge is concerned, 
the human mind cannot advance beyond the science of Nature, 
and that we can never, by means of mere conceptions, prove the 
existence of that which is conceived of. In this fundamental aim 
Kant opposed Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wolff, all of whom 
held that the clear exposition of a conception includes a warrant 
for the existence of a corresponding object. In this design, which 
pervades the Critique, lies also the characteristic tendency of 
modern philosophy. The construction of sciences out of mere 
conceptions, independently of experience, is the distinguishing 
feature of scholasticism. Bacon was the first energetically and 
successfully to oppose the application of this scholastic method to 
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external nature. It was, however, still pursued in mental philo- 
sophy. Locke and the French school rejected it. The possibility 
of a scientific knowledge of the supersensual was attacked. Berke- 
ley denied the.existence of an external substance independent of 
the human mind. Hume showed that the arguments against 
an external, might also be successfully turned against the sup- 
posed internal substance. A reaction ensued. The Scotch 
school sought to recover the territory which scepticism had swept 
away. But it pursued a method essentially different from the 
scholastic ; and it was universally felt that scholastic metaphysics 
rested upon an untenable basis. In Germany, the Wolffian 
system was the depositary of the scholastic inheritance. The 
writings of the English and French philosophers, though known 
there, had exercised but a feeble influence. Kant, aroused from 
his dogmatic slumber by the writings of Hume, determined to put 
an end to all attempts at the construction of philosophy out of 
mere conceptions, and to vindicate the claims of experience as the 
only fountain of genuine knowledge. Thus Kant’s labours chimed 
in with the great tendency of the times ; and hence their astounding 
effects, as soon as men's minds had penetrated the repulsive 
covering of a wearisome nomenclature and uncouth phraseology. 
Kant’s Theory of Knowledge closely approaches to subjective 
idealism. The forms of the understanding are inseparable and 
indispensable elements in all knowledge, and so impart to it in all 
cases a subjective character. He points us, it is true, to an un- 
known cause of the sensations, but leaves it undecided whether 
that cause is in the subject, or really objective; and in the Intro- 
duction he drops the remark, that perhaps the sensibility and the 
understanding spring from some common, but to us unknown, 
source. Indeed, in the first edition of his Critique he maintains, 
with as much clearness and decision as Berkeley, that the external 
world is nothing but a mental representation of the cognising 
subject. In p. 383, he says, ‘if we take away the thinking subject, 
‘the whole external world must vanish, inasmuch as it is nothing 
‘but a phenomenon in our sensibility, and a species of subjective 
‘representation.’ The whole passage (p. 348—392) in which he 
so clearly lays down the doctrine of subjective idealism, is sup- 
pressed in the second and following editions, and a multitude of 
contradictory expressions are substituted. The manner in which, 
even in the first edition, he introduces the thing per se, is in direct 
Opposition to pure idealism, and this contrariety seems to have led 
him to suppress the above-mentioned passage, and directly to 
combat the Berkeleian theory. 
The doctrine that the human mind can only apprehend phe- 
nomena, and not things per sc, is by Kant’s repeated declarations 
extended to the mind itself. We have merely a phenomenal 
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knowledge of ourselves ; we can never discover how the soul exists 
per se, independently of our modes of cognition. There naturally 
arises the objection, which we deem unanswerable on Kant’s 
principles—how is it possible for us to know the real existence of 
those pure forms of intuition and puré conceptions of the under- 
standing which constitute the subjective element in our 
cognitions ? These forms, as being the fundamental elements in 
our knowledge of phenomena, cannot, it is certain, be themselves 
phenomena. As the objective basis of our sensible impressions 
must be a thing per se, so the pure forms of intuition and the 
pure conceptions of the understanding, the subjective basis of our 
forms of knowledge, must also be things per se. Therefore they 
can never come within the circle of our knowledge; for we are 
limited to experience, and experience leads only to phenomena. 
In fact, in many passages Kant himself says that we apprehend 
the pure forms of knowledge independently of experience. But 
in doing this he attacks the fundamental position of his entire 
system—viz., that experience alone can give us certain knowledge 
of the existence of things. Thus his theory is involved in an 
insoluble contradiction. In the striking words of Professor 
Beneke, ‘ Kant drove speculation from mere conceptions out at 
the front door, to let it in again at the back door.’ 


II. Transcendental Dialectic—The second part of Transcen- 
dental Logic treats of Reason, a faculty which Kant distinguishes 
from, and ranks superior to the understanding.* Pure Reason 


* Kant has never properly and sufficiently defined the terms Reason and Under- 
standing ; but has only given incomplete and inaccurate explanations, as opportu- 
nities presented themselves. He sometimes calls Reason the faculty of @ priori 
principles; at other times the faculty of concluding, in distinction from the under- 
standing, as the faculty of judging. Nay, he even divides the business of judging 
between Understanding and Reason ; for he says that when the foundation of the 
judgment is empirical or metaphysical, the process of judging is performed by the 
Understanding, but when the foundation is logical, by the Reason. He even 
states that immediate inferences from a proposition are drawn by the Understanding, 
but that when a mediating conception is employed, the inference is drawn by the 
Reason : e. g., from the proposition ‘all men are mortal,’ the inference that ‘some 
mortals are men,’ is drawn by the Understanding, but the inference that ‘all learned 
men are mortal,’ requires a special and superior faculty, Reason! In other passages 
it is affirmed that Reason combines the conceptions of the Understanding into Ideas, 
as the Understanding unites the multiplicity of objects into conceptions. Lastly, 
we in one place receive the very general and indefinite information that Reason is 
the faculty of deducing the particular from the universal. Then again, the Under- 
standing is on several occasions stated to be the faculty of producing mental 
representations (Vorstellungen) ; at another time itis the faculty of Conceptions 
(Begriffe): at another, the faculty of judging, 7. e., of cognizing by means of 
conceptions. In one passage it is called generally the faculty of cognitions; and 
again, the faculty of rules, or, as it is elsewhere expressed, of the unity of phenomena 
by means of rules; though in another passage it is affirmed, that it is not only the 
faculty of rules, but also the source of principles! (Vid. Schopenhauer, Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung: I. p. 485.) 
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seeks to trace back the results of the understanding to higher 
unities. The understanding arranges the multiplicity of empiri- 
cal cognitions under conceptions. Pure Reason presses on towards 
absolute unity, the unconditioned and final. ‘The understanding 
can only form a judgment, reason can combine two judgments 
by means of a middle term, and draw a general conclusion. 
As the understanding can apprehend the laws which govern 
its operations, and reduce them to abstract conceptions or 
categories, so can reason grasp the laws of its activity, and 
reduce them to abstract notions of a higher kind than the 
categories. This higher class Kant terms Ideas. (For the his- 
tory of the use of this word, we refer our readers to Sir W. 
Hamilton’s celebrated ‘ discussion’ on the philosophy of Percep- 
tion.) In Kant’s own estimation one of the greatest merits of 
his philosophical labours was the pointing out the distinction 
between ;Conceptions (Begriffe) and Ideas (Ideen.) Concep- 
tions are derived immediately from experience, can always be 
traced back to some empirical reality, and therefore may be legiti- 
mately applied in the elaboration of scientific knowledge. Ideas, 
on the other hand, are pure creations of the reason, are applicable 
merely as regulatives for the understanding, and can therefore 
never by themselves conduct us to objective knowledge. 

In drawing conclusions, Reason seeks to reduce the multi- 
plicity of the results attained to by the understanding, to the 
smallest possible number of leading principles. Concluding is 
the logical function of reason. To find out the forms of reason, 
let us then, as in the case of the understanding, inquire of Logic 
in how many ways the human mind forms conclusions. We 
learn that there are three modes ;—the categorical, the hypo- 
thetical, and the disjunctive. Reasoning is categorical when the 
judgments supplied by the understanding depict one or more 
attributes as residing in the subject. The mind then generalises 
according to the relation of substance and accident, and at each 
step, by setting aside some of the accidents, rises to a higher and 
more comprehensive subject. Reasoning is hypothetical, when a 
special supposition is introduced to unite subject and attribute. 
The mind then generalises according to the relation of ground and 
consequence. Reasoning is disjunctive when, in the judgments it 
deals with, the predicate is represented as standing to the subject 
as a part to the whole. Here the mind generalises according to 
the relation indicated by the terms part and whole. Let us 
now determine the abstract notions which correspond to the 
above three modes of reasoning. In the first case reason ad- 
vances till it arrives at the idea of an absolute subject, a subject 
which does not itself reside in any other—the soul. In the 
second, Reason struggles upward to the notion of an absolute 
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hypothesis, the absolute dependence and union of every indi- 
vidual phenomenon in a whole, the totality of all phenomena,— 
the universe. In the third case, Reason soars to the idea of an 
absolute whole, the concentration of all possibility, a supreme 
Being, comprehending all existence and possessed of every pos- 
sible perfection. Thus Reason constructs three supersensual 
ideas,—the soul, the world, God. It also aims at their realiza- 
tion ; and thus creates three branches of metaphysics,— 


1. Psychology. 2. Cosmology. 3. Theology. 


The great design of Transcendental Dialectic is to prove that the 
three ideas, which form the basis of these three sections of Meta- 
physics, cannot be legitimately employed for any other than a 
formal use, and that the results which the mind arrives at, when 
it supposes that they are warrants for objective reality, are falla- 
cious and unsound. The conclusions, on which ‘rational’ psy- 
chology is founded, are ‘ Paralogisms (i.e. simple fallacies) of 
pure reason ; those on which ‘rational’ cosmology is built are 
* Antinomies (i. e. actual contradictions) of pure reason ; those on 
which speculative theology is based are a mere Ideal, the ‘ ideal of 
pure reason.’ 


1. Paralogisms of pure reason, in psychology.* 


In this first branch of Metaphysics, as treated by the dog- 
matical philosophy which Kant so inexorably assailed, an attempt 
is made to deduce the essence and properties of the soul from 
the single proposition ‘ cogito.’ The inferences are— 

(1.) The soul is a substance, because it is the absolute subject 
of all our judgments, and not a mere phase of something else. 

(2.) The soul is simple, because its actions cannot be reason- 
ably viewed as the product of a multiplicity of agents. 

(3.) The soul has personality, because it is conscious of its 
identity at different times. 

(4.) The soul stands in relation to, has ‘commercium’ with, 
possible objects in space. 

The first three inferences conduct to the immateriality, incor- 
ruptibility, and personality of the soul, which three attributes 
together constitute its spirituality, the foundation of-its im- 
mortality. 

Now in reference to the first conclusion, viz., that the soul 
is a substance, we may say of everything that it is a substance, 
so far as we distinguish it from mere predicates. But if we 
abstract the predicates, the substance (so far as our cognition is 
concerned) vanishes. Substance is merely the summing up or 


* The discussion in this part of the Critique is much more fully and profoundly 
developed in the first edition than in the subsequent ones. 
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synthesis of qualities in our consciousness. Take the idea of 
substance by itself, and what can we do with it? As it is not 
based on sense-perception, we cannot apply the categories to it. 
The imagined reality of this hidden substratum rests upon an 
inevitable, but delusive conclusion. It is inevitable, because 
amidst all changes the mind necessarily conceives of something 
which undergoes the changes; but it is delusive, for we are only 
conscious of modifications; the supposed substance remains 
utterly unknown. The assumption of its existence is a fallacious 
conclusion, a paralogism of pure reason. Kant then goes over 
the three other main tenets of ‘rational’ psychology, and shows 
that they also are based upon paralogisms. His reasoning on 
the doctrine of the soul's immortality, as a part of theoretic 
science, is as follows. Our self-consciousness can never under 
any condition be isolated from the existence of our body and 
of the external world; and the characteristics of unity, simplicity, 
and identity, which ordinary psychology attributes to conscious- 
ness, reveal themselves only in the relation of that consciousness 
to the external world. It cannot, tlierefore, be proved whether 
those characteristics can appertain to it apart from corporeal 
relations, nor indeed can it be proved that our self-consciousness 
can exist at all apart from these corporeal conditions. Still the 
reader must not imagine that Kant denies the immortality of the 
soul; he only maintains that no safe foundation for the doctrine 
can be found in pure science. ‘The immateriality, immortality, 
personality of the soul cannot on theoretic, scientific grounds, 


be either proved or disproved; they lie altogether beyond the 
reach of pure reason. 


_ 2. The Antinomies of Pure Reason in Cosmology. 


Reason wishes by means of its ideas to extend the territory of 
human knowledge to what is absolute and unconditioned. In 
all its attempts it is checked by the Understanding, which warns 
it against crossing the boundary of experience. Conflicts, 
antinomies between the two faculties arise; four battles are 
fought on the spots marked out by the categories. These four 
antinomies relate respectively to the quantity, quality, relation, 
and modality of the world. Each antinomy contains two oppo- 
site propositions, a thesis and an antithesis. 

The first Antinomy is :— 

Thesis.—The world had a commencement in time, and is 
limited in space. 

Antithesis—The world had no commencement in time, and 


has no limits in space; but is, both with regard to time and 
space, infinite. 
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Pure Reason says,—The world is a whole, it is the subject of a 
process of development; there must have been some first point 
where that development began. As a whole, it must also have 
limits in space. A development without commencement, a 
corporeal mass without limits, are notions irreconcilable with 
the idea of a whole. 

The Understanding replies—We can say of anything that it 
commenced at a”definite point of time, only when we compare it 
with something else which existed before it. Now if the world 
had a commencement, what preceded it? So if we say of any- 
thing that it is limited in space, we necessarily think of some- 
thing by which it is limited ; but by what is the universe limited ? 

The second Antinomy is :— 

Thesis.—Every compound substance consists of simple parts, 
and nothing exists except these simple parts, and that which 
is compounded from them. 

Antithesis—No compound thing consists of simple parts, and 
there is nothing simple in the world. 

Pure Reason says,—If everything could be divided and sub- 
divided ad infinitum, there would remain nothing from which 
a compound could be formed. (Epicurus assumed atoms as 
ultimate elements; Leibnitz monads.) 

The Understanding replies,—Everything exists in a definite 
space, which consists of a multiplicity of connected sections of 
space ; everything, then, that occupies space must consist of a 
multiplicity of parts, i.e. be a compound. If, then, the simple 
parts, which Reason assumes, have real existence, they must 
have extension, and therefore a multiplicity of elements,—which 
is a contradiction. 

The third Antinomy is :— 

Thesis.—Causality according to the laws of nature is not the 
only one from which the phenomena in the world can be derived, 
and we must assume a free causality. 

Antithesis—There is no freedom, and everything happens 
according to the laws of nature. 

Pure Reason says,—If every cause were also the effect of some 
antecedent cause, 2. e., if the causal chain had no commencement, 
there never could be any causality at all, because there would be 
nothing to give the first impulse, nothing to set the train in 
motion. Therefore, there must be an absolutely free cause, the 
starting-point in the series. 

The Understanding replies,—The assumption of a free cause is 
inconsistent with the law or principle, that in nature all pheno- 
mena are linked together in the chain of cause and effect, and 
therefore this assumption, by destroying the unity of experience, 
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cuts off the possibility of deriving from experience the necessary 
proof of its objective validity. 

The fourth Antinomy is :— 

Thesis.—There must be something which, either as a part of 
the world or as its cause, is a necessary Being. 

Antithesis.—There exists no necessary Being as the cause of 
the world, either in or out of the world. 

Pure Reason says,—The vast system of phenomena and changes, 
which we call nature, must necessarily proceed from some primary 
point, some final and supreme cause. 

The Understanding replies,—This assumed supreme cause can- 
not be conceived of as in the universe, for in that case the 
universe would have its cause within itself, and so, before it could 
exist, must have created itself. Nor can the assumed supreme 
cause be conceived of as out of and above the universe, for in 
that case what connexion would there be to explain the existence 
of the universe.? 

This quarrel of four-fold phase between reason and understand- 
ing is also a conflict between Dogmatism or Metaphysics on the 
one hand, and Empiricism or Scepticism on the other. Critical 
philosophy must endeavour to put an end to the contest. What 
is the idea about which there is such contrariety of decision ? 
Both parties regard the universe or the world as a whole, a defi- 
nite, really existing thing, the object of a single intuition; both 
parties view it as a thing per se, a noumenon; they both take 
the idea as a ‘constitutive’ one. Now critical philosophy has 
taught us that we can only apprehend phenomena, and can form 
no judgments whatever about things per se. The pure idea 
‘world’ is merely a regulative idea, shapen by the mind out of the 
individual elements of intuition. As the empirical cognitions of 
the mind extend and compass a larger number of phenomena, the 
idea ‘world’ is also expanded. This fact is evident in the history 
of individuals, of nations, and of the human race in general. The 
first antinomy ought then to be resolved into the accordant pro- 
positions,—we sometimes apply the term world to the limited 
sphere of phenomena already traversed by human investigation; 
we sometimes attach to the term the prospect of an immeasurable 
increase of that circle of knowledge. In the second antinomy, 
when we speak of dividing a body ad infinitum, we must remem- 
ber that here the notion of infinity is applicable, not to the objec- 
tive and simultaneous existence of the parts, but only to the act 
of dividing. Thus in the first two, so-called mathematical, 
antinomies, the mind falls into contradictions, through confound- 
ing two distinct conceptions and applying certain attributes (of 
quantity and quality) to two different modes of viewing the same 
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object. In the two other, so-called dynamical antinomies, the 
contradiction lies between the essence of things themselves and 
the categories of human thought. ‘Thus the question presents 
itself, are all human actions simply the product of mechanical 
causes, are they mere links in the chain of fate, or must there be 
a free power to call them into being? Experience testifies of 
nothing but natural causes, Reason sets up the idea of freedom. 
To follow the former alone would be to do violence to our moral 
feelings, and to trample upon the authority of the moral law; to 
follow the latter seems to interrupt the regularity of nature, and 
to break in upon the certainty of knowledge. Critical philosophy, 
as arbiter between the contending parties, decides that man is a 
citizen of two worlds, a sensual and a supersensual. Human 
actions, so far as they belong to the world of phenomena, must 
be regarded as subject to the natural law of necessary causal con- 
nexion. But they also presuppose a free act of the will, and 
that cannot be the object of sense-presentation, or scientific 
knowledge, but claims recognition solely on the authority of 
moral feeling. 

Let us look, lastly, at the fourth antinomy ; and critical philo- 
sophy teaches us that, though nature obeys in all her parts the 
law of causality, and every cause presupposes some antecedent 
cause, and though experience never reveals to us an absolute 
first cause, yet, as the nature here spoken of is only that which is 
apprehended by sense-perception, we are justified in maintaining, 
not that there is no supreme cause at all, but only that our ex- 
perience does not prove his existence. Experience does not shut 
out the idea of such a Being, but merely denies to it the rank of 
scientific knowledge. 

This last antinomy forms the transition to the third section of 
Metaphysics, viz., speculative Theology. 

3. The ideal of pure Reason, in Theology. 

In this department of metaphysics, reason attempts to demon- 
strate the reality and necessity of the idea of God. It has been 
conjectured by Schopenhauer that, as Hume's scepticism con- 
cerning the causal connexion led Kant to his doctrine of the 
@ priori nature of that connexion, so it is probable that the latter 
philosopher was led to his criticism of speculative Theology by 
Hume’s criticism of popular Theology, contained in his Natural 
History of Religion and Dialogues on Natural Religion, and that 
Kant wished in a manner to supply the deficiencies of these 
discussions of Hume. Kant terms the idea of an all-perfect Being 
as a person, an Ideal, and designates it as pre-eminently ‘the 
ideal of pure reason.’ 

In proving the existence of God, reason employs a three-fold 
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process of argumentation. (1.) The ontological proof. We have 
the conception of an all-perfect Being; the notion of existence is 
necessarily included in that of perfection; therefore, God exists. 
But, replies Kant, the premises do not warrant the conclusion. 
From the fact that our notion of an all-perfect being comprises 
existence, we have no right to infer that an all-perfect being 
actually exists corresponding to that notion. A man may have 
the idea of a hundred pounds, and yet be penniless. The idea of 
a thing remains the same, whether that thing really exists or not. 
The ontological proof of the existence of God rests upon the 
logical law of contradiction; e. g., 1 cannot think of a triangle, 
without associating with that notion the idea of three sides; it 
would be a contradiction to posit the one without the other. But 
then in this case the law does not vouch for the existence of a 
triangle; it merely enacts that if one exist, it must have three 
sides. The law merely joins together notions, not notions and 
objective existence. It gives validity to analytical judgments, 
but none to synthetical ones. But a judgment concerning the 
existence of a thing is of the latter kind, and hence existence 
can never under any condition be the subject of ontological 
proof.* 

(2.) ‘The cosmological proof, which Leibnitz calls the proof 
**@ contingentia mundi, starts from experience, and in fact from 
‘the object of all possible experience, viz., the universe; and 
‘hence is not entirely a priori. It rests upon the existence of 
‘the world, and from the fact that that existence is accidental, 
‘and does not contain its cause within itself, it infers that there 
‘must be something unconditioned. Kant replies, if the ontolo- 
‘ gical proof were correct, there would be no need of this cosmo- 
‘logical one; if the former is not correct, then the latter proves 
‘nothing, inasmuch as it rests upon the ontological proof, viz., 
‘on the presupposition that an ens realissimum must necessarily 
‘exist. If the object, from whose existence the inference is drawn, 
‘is accidental, then its cause is also accidental,—just as accidental 
‘as that object itself; as the latter may cease to exist, so may 
‘the former. This argument, therefore, by no means conducts us 
‘to a Being necessary per se, still less to the all-perfect Being, 
‘whom we call God. This ought to have been beforehand onto- 
‘logically proved. But were this supposed Being a necessary 
‘one, the case would be reversed, and the objects also would be 


* ‘There is a chapter in the Organon of Aristotle, which as completely suffices 
for the refutation of the ontotheological argument, as if it had been written with 
this design. The passage is Analyt. Post. ii. 7 c., where among other things it is 
expressly affirmed, 7d sivae otk obcia obfevi, i. ¢., existentia nunquam ad 
essentiam rei pertinet.’-—(Schopenhauer.) 
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‘necessary, consequently there would be no need of the argument. 
‘ Accordingly, either the world itself must be conceived of as 
‘necessary, and there is no particular, extramundane Deity; or, 
‘that the world is accidental, and then there is no necessity 
‘for an all-perfect divine being. This so-called cosmological 
‘argument is thus nothing else than the ontological one covertly 
‘reversed, but no more conclusive than it. —(Chalybiius). 

(8.) The physico-theological argument starts from the order 
and design visible in the arrangement of Nature, and infers that 
there must be a necessary, intelligent, wise cause thereof. This 
argument, says Kant, is the oldest and clearest, and recommends 
itself most to the common sense of mankind; it is, howev er, not 
conclusive. It can only exhibit God as the wise author of the 
form of the world, not of its substance or matter; as architect, 
not as creator. In this difficulty recourse is had to the cosmolo- 
gical argument, and the originator of the form of the universe is 
then considered as a necessary Being, whose power created its 
material. The mind thus rises to an absolute Being, whose per- 
fection corresponds to that of the world, 2. e., is limited. The 
ontological argument is then called in to elevate the mind to the 
idea of an all-perfect Being. But from this circle we can never 
derive a genuine demonstration. 

Against Kant’s treatment of ‘ rational’ psychology, cosmology, 
and theology, we shall embrace this opportunity of interposing a 
twofold objection. First, throughout his criticism he had in view 
the results to which the scholastic method had conducted the 
philosophers of the genuine scholastic age, or those who had not 
been thoroughly free from the spirit which was then predominant. 
He has often confounded the dogmas of scholasticism with the 
lawful conclusions of universal human reason, and has thus 
unjustly charged upon the latter the extravagances of the former. 
Secondly, let us assume for the sake of argument, that all the 
doctrines of the metaphysics, which Kant assails, are, as he him- 
self asserts, inevitable deductions of reason; may not the inevi- 
table conclusions of the Kantian logic be also delusive? Upon 
what surer basis can Kant build than inevitable postulates of the 
mind? How can he hope to uproot delusions, which will always 
by a law of necessity spring up afresh in every mind in all their 
pristine power? Even if we could say nay to these demands of 
reason, would it be safe for us to prefer Kant as our guide to the 
assertions of universal human reason? Who, even if endowed 
with the genius of a Kant, would venture to believe that he could 
illumine what the great Author of human nature has in every case 
made so deceptively dark ? 

Whilst opposing the speculative theology of the Wolffian school, 
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Kant also struck at the roots of the scholastic phlosophy, which 
throughout its vast career had sought to demonstrate, on rational 
grounds, the doctrines of revelation. Even Descartes, however 
much he may appear to claim for himself, and for the mind of 
the human race, perfect freedom of investigation, by placing at 
the threshold of his system a provisionary doubt, yet is evidently, 
in the whole course of his reasoning, very considerably influenced 
by the doctrines of the Romish Church. Kant not only renounces 
all attempts at erecting the temple of revealed truth by the un- 
aided powers of human reason,—thus far we quite agree with 
him,—but he goes still further, and endeavours to prove that 
reason, in its theoretic activity, has not the ability nor the right 
to aid in laying the foundation of that temple. And here we 
dissent from him, because we are believers in the validity of 
natural theology, as a scientific introduction to the theology of 
revelation, and as constituting the loftiest and noblest section 
of theoretic knowledge. And, indeed, when Kant himself argues 
in the Critique of Practical Reason, that natural religion has a 
just. and firm foundation in the moral nature of man, how does 
our philosopher arrive at this conclusion except by an exercise 
of speculative, theoretic, scientific thought ? 

To return to Kant himself. The three ideas of pure reason, 
on which psychology, cosmology, and theology rest, do not, 
according to Kant, come within the limits of scientific know- 
ledge; they are forms of thought, which pure reason objec- 
tivizes and personifies; they are not constitutive, but regulative 
principles; they serve not to extend our knowledge beyond the 
bounds of experience, but to arrange the data of the understand- 
ing under certain hypothetical unities; they are not an organon 
for the discovery of truth, but a canon for simplifying and 
systematising our experience. 

Guided by the psychological idea, we combine and arrange the 
phenomena of internal experience, as though there were a simple 
substance existing permanently, and endowed with personal 
identity. Guided by the cosmological idea, we contemplate the 
phenomena of the external world as though the series of causes 
were infinite, and as though there:were no first and highest 
cause, without, however, denying that beyond the sphere of 
phenomena, there is an intelligent supreme Cause. Guided by 
the theological idea, we view the entire universe, the phenomena 
both of internal and external experience, as constituting an har- 
monious unity, dependent, conditioned, having one supreme, all- 
sufficient cause external to it. The theological idea is the lead- 
ing one in the investigation of the laws of nature. Thus the 
ideas of pure reason are valuable as regulative principles, guiding 
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the understanding, and stimulating it to extend its investigations 
in the vast territory of experience. 

Kant agreed with dogmatic philosophers in three points:— 
First, Metaphysics (in its ordinary acceptation) is the science of 
that which lies beyond the limits of all possible experience; 
secondly, this supposed object of Metaphysics cannot, therefore, 
be arrived at by principles which are themselves derived from 
experience, but must be known before, and independently of all 
experience; thirdly, in human reason there are certain principles 
which thus transcend experience —cognitions of pure reason. 
Thus far dogmatic philosophers and their critical opponent go 
arm in arm; at the fourth point they diverge from one another in 
diametrically opposite directions. The dogmatists add, . these 
principles, or cognitions, are expressions of ‘eterne veritates, 
and sources of valid ontology. Kant maintains that they are 
mere forms of the human mind—laws, not of the objects them- 
selves, but merely of our mode of apprehending them, and, there- 
fore, incapable of conducting us to truth beyond the bounds of 
experience. 

With regard to the second main division of the Critique of 
Pure Reason—viz., that on Methodology—we shall follow most 
previous expositors in refraining from any detailed account of its 
contents, and shall simply quote a remark, which Mr. Morell has 
embodied in a note:— He has there given practical remarks on 
‘the discipline of the reason—the canon of reason (proper use of 
‘the moral faculties), the architectonick of pure reason (division 
‘of the pure sciences), and the history of pure reason.’ 

The two positive aims of the Critique of Pure Reason were— 
1. By proving that there can be no scientific knowledge without 
an empirical basis, to direct that mental energy, which had been 
fruitlessly spent upon the solution of insoluble metaphysical 
problems, to the advancement of experimental knowledge. 2. 
‘fo make way for sound moral faith, by proving that (since in 
relation to the supersensual speculative knowledge is impossible), 
that pretended science, which had in various forms shaken the 
foundations of morality and natural religion, was baseless. 


Summary.—As in Logic, Mathematics, and the higher depart- 
ments of Physics, science is based upon the laws of the human 
mind itself, so must it also be with true metaphysics. Again, 
seeing that, though all our knowledge is psychologically derived 
from experience, we have cognitions not logically derivable from 
an empirical source, it devolves upon mental science to search 
out these latter @ priori elements, which lie in the very consti- 
tution of the mind, and of whose development experience is 
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merely the occasion. The criteria for detecting these a priori 
factors are necessity and universality. The mind also forms 
judgments out of ideas. Of judgments we must distinguish those 
which are merely explicative, analytic (all of which are a@ priori), 
and those which are amplificatory, synthetic (some of which are 
a@ posteriori, and others a priori). Hence the fundamental pro- 
blem, how are synthetic judgments @ priori, which are found as 
principles in all theoretical sciences, possible? Or, putting the 
question in the special form in which mental philosophy has to 
view it, How are metaphysics possible? The answer must be 
sought in the nature and primary laws of human reason itself. 

The design of the Critique of Pure Reason is, by an exami- 
nation of the different faculties of the mind, to discover all the 
a priori or ‘ transcendental’ elements, which that mind itself con- 
tributes in the formation of knowledge. In the first part of this 
examination—viz., Transcendental A‘sthetic,—we must investi- 
gate the Sensibility or Receptivity of the mind, whereby it obtains 
mental representations or intuitions of external objects. In all 
intuitions we find two factors: the one, viz., the matter, coming 
from without; and the other, viz., the form, coming from within. 
The pure forms of intuition are time and space; these are cha- 
racterized by necessity, and are laws of the activity of the mind in 
relation to the external world. Abstract time-and-space qualities 
from our intuitions, and nothing remains as the material fur- 
nished by the objects except the bare fact of their existence. 
Hence we know those objects only as they appear through the 
media of our subjective forms, not what they are per se. Ontology 
is impossible. 

In the second part of the examination of the mind—viz., 
Transcendental Logic—we turn to the understanding, and inquire 
what are its pure forms—what are the @ priori elements which 
it contributes. 

1, Transcendental Analytic. We must analyze the under- 
standing to eliminate its a@ priori conceptions. (1.) Theory of 
the understanding. The rough materials, supplied by the sensi- 
bility, are worked up by the understanding into harmonious 
unities, called conceptions. This second higher faculty has its 
modes or laws of operation, which are grounded upon twelve ab- 
stract notions or categories :—viz., Quantity, including totality, 
plurality and unity; Quality, including reality, negation and 
limitation; Relation, including substance, causality and reci- 
procity ; Modality, including. possibility, actuality and necessity. 
The categories are necessary to definite, and therefore to true 
knowledge. Here we have another proof that our knowledge 
compasses phenomena alone, and not things per se. The objects 
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assume certain appearances, according to our subjective laws of 
thought. (2.) Theory of the judging faculty. This faculty ap- 
plies the @ priori conceptions of the understanding to the multi- 
plicity of sense-data; and that by means of mediating representa- 
tions or schemata furnished by the imagination. There result from 
this application four classes of synthetic judgments a@ priori, cor- 
responding to the four head-categories. The most important of 
these judgments are those relating to substance and causality. 
To Hume's scepticism about the causal connexion, Kant opposes 
the proof that the belief in that connexion is a necessary and uni- 
versal law of the human mind, thus putting subjective neces- 
sity in the place of objective reality, and scientifically establishing 
Hume's sceptical conclusions. The last part of the Transcen- 
dental Analytic treats of the distinction between noumena and 
phenomena, and shows that, as we have no grounds for assuming 
a purely intellectual mode of apprehending objects, independently 
of experience, we can use the word noumenon only in a negative 
sense, to remind us of the empirical and insular limits of human 
knowledge. Theoretical Reason cannot go beyond the bounds 
of experience ; to it the supersensual world is an unknown land. 
‘If we would go beyond our nature,’ says Kant, ‘we must be 
content to rush into darkness.’ An apt and elegant illustration 
of this point has been drawn by Professor Biedermann, from the 
beautiful poem of Schiller’s, entitled The Veiled Image at Sais. 
We feel confident that it will be both for the pleasure and profit 
of our readers to have the light of that illustration shed upon 
these pages. A youth, inflamed with an ardent desire for 
knowledge, came to Sais in Egypt to learn the secret wisdom of 
the priests. While once standing with an aged hierophant in a 
solitary rotunda, he beholds a veiled image of giant form, and 
asks what is concealed behind the veil. ‘Truth,’ is the reply. 
‘What !’ exclaims the youth, ‘ have I been striving after Truth, 
and is she there concealed ?’ The aged sage warns his impetuous 
disciple that the goddess has forbidden mortal hand to touch the 
veil, and that he who with guilty rashness transgresses her behest 
— What?’ interrupts the youth; ‘sees the Truth. The eager 
inquirer goes thoughtfully home. At midnight he returns to the 
temple ; he approaches the image with trembling step; within 
his breast a faithful voice echoes the warning of the aged priest. 
‘But he who lifts, does he not see the truth? I will behold 
her !’ 

He spoke and rais’d the veil! And ask’st thou what 

Unto the sacrilegious gaze lay bare ? 

I know not—pale and senseless, stretch’d before 

The statue of the great Egyptian queen, 
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The priests beheld him at the dawn of day ; 
But what he saw, or what did there befall, 
His lips reveal’d not. Ever from his heart 
Was fled the sweet serenity of life, 
And the deep anguish dug the early grave : 
‘ Woe—woe to him !’—such were his warning words, 
Answering some curious and impetuous brain, 
‘ Woe—woe to him who treads through Guilt to Truth, 
Woe—for her face shall charm him never more !’— 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Translation.* 


The youth is theoretical, speculative reason, which discontented 
with the limits of its Knowledge, longs to tear away the veil which 
the laws of its own being hold before the figure of absolute truth. 

The wise old priest is the philosopher of Kénigsberg, who warns 
impetuous reason of the dire consequences of its ignorant pride, 
and counsels it to shun those pernicious errors which will result 
from unhallowed presumption. As the reward of humility, the 
sage hierophant promises to conduct the human mind by some 
other way to that truth, to which pure speculative reason is for- 
bidden to attain. In what way, we shall presently see. 

To point out and refute the errors of pure reason is the design 
of the second half of transcendental logic, viz., 

2. Transcendental Dialectic—The conceptions of the under- 
standing are brought by Reason under higher unities, called Ideas. 

Of these there are three; viz., the soul, the world, God ; correspond- 
ing to the three kinds of reasoning, to wit, categorical, hypothetical 
and disjunctive. Hence the three branches of Metaphysics, psy- 
chology, cosmology, and theology; in each of which pure reason, 
by ascribing objective validity to mere creations of its own, falls 
into various delusions. In psychology, Reason is chargeable 
with simple fallacies, paralogisms ; in cosmology, it is involved 
in absolute contradictions, antinomies; in speculative theology, 
it occupies itself about a bare ideal. The results, to which the 


* We have ventured to transpose the last two lines. We subjoin the original— 


Er spricht’s und hat den Schleier aufgedeckt. 
‘Nun, fragt ihr, und was zeigte sich ihm hier? 
Ich weiss es nicht. Besinnungslos und bleich, 
So fanden ihn am andern Tag die Priester, 

Am Fussgestell der Isis ausgestreckt. 

Was er allda gesehen und erfahren, 

Hat seine Zunge nie bekannt. Auf ewig 

War seines Lebens Heiterkeit dahin, 

thn riss ein tiefer Gram zum friihen Grabe. 

‘ Weh dem,’ dies war sein oe Wort, 
Wenn ungestiime Frager in ihn drange 

‘Weh dem, der zu der Wahrheit geht durch Schuld ; 
Sie wird ihm nimmermehr erfreulich seyn.’ 
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human mind has striven to attain in these three branches of 
metaphysics, do not lie within the sphere of speculative science. 
The three ideas, from which these three branches are derived, and 
whose objective validity theoretical reason can neither prove nor 
disprove, must, until we come to the moral nature of man and to 
practical philosophy, be regarded merely as forms of thought and 
regulative principles. 

We have already stated that Kant aimed at a juste-milieu 
between Idealism and Empiricism. Idealism assumed that there 
is a perfect identity between the ideas of the thinking subject and 
the real nature of external objects; and, regarding those ideas 
as the simple products of the independent power of the mind, 
idealism held that the knowledge of objects springs, not from the 
co-operation of subject and object, but from a mere inner act of 
the subject. Empiricism denied the reality of these ‘ideas,’ and 
maintained that in knowledge the human soul is entirely receptive 
and passive,—a mirror, wherein objects are reflected,—a tabula 
rasa, upon which objects make impressions. Critical Philosophy 
sought to point out how far both Idealism and Empiricism were 
right and how far wrong. In opposition to Idealism it denied to 
the subject the power of producing by itself objective represen- 
tations, and of thus determining the existence and history of 
objects @ priori, i. e. before all experience. Ideas, says Criticism, 
are only one factor in knowledge; the other no less essential 
factor is the real independent existence and activity of external 
objects. In all cognition the first impulse is from without, and 
the human mind can never extend its speculative, scientific con- 
quests beyond the bounds of experience. In opposition to Em- 
piricism, the Critical Philosophy maintains that our conscious- 
ness is not a mere aggregate of isolated and confused sensations ; 
that in all experience there is a permanent element, distinct from 
the external impression; that the spontaneous activity of the 
mind must combine and arrange the data of sense, and that this 
activity is regulated by certain @ priori principles, fixed and un- 
alterable laws. 

Accordingly, in commencing the enumeration of the chief 
services which, in our opinion, Kant has rendered to the cause of 
speculative science, we would put at the head of the list— 

1. The fundamental position of the critical Philosophy,—viz., 
that human knowledge is the result of the co-operation of two 
factors, a subjective and an objective. We hold that Kant has 
contributed very materially to the establishment of this most im- 
portant truth, which in a recent article on Locke, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, has been well set forth as the truth of ‘ the conjoint, 
inseparably blended and equally indispensable elements and con- 
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ditions internal and external, involved in the development of the 
human mind, and in the origin of all our knowledge.’ Though 
we deem Kant’s analysis of perception, and his determination of 
the subjective and objective elements decidedly imperfect, still 
philosophy has, we believe, by the force of his genius been 
borne nearer to a truthful solution of the problem. 

2. Kant carried out a principle which from the very birth of 
modern science had been gradually gaining recognition,—we 
mean the principle of the independence and absolute freedom of 
reason in theoretical investigations. Before Kant, this principle 
of free inquiry, unimpeded by any external authority, was not in 
all its fulness practically as well as theoretically acknowledged. 
In acting upon this principle, Kant may often have arrived at un- 
founded results, and perhaps as often substituted theoretic specu- 
lation for believing exposition, where that principle of absolutely 
free research did not admit of legitimate application,—but these 
and such like facts do not diminish the value of Kant’s labours so far 
as they served to exhibit as the essential characteristic of genuine 
mental philosophy a free elaboration of the native resources of the 
human mind. 

3. In the Critique of Pure Reason we have, as the very title 
indicates, the honour of precedence in mental science rightly given 
to Psychology. The examination of the facts of consciousness, 
of the nature of the mind and its laws of action, in one word 
Psychology, must ever be the foundation of sound philosophy ; 
and Kant has both perceived this truth, and taken it as the 
chief guide in his researclies. He sets so high a value upon the 
faithful prosecution of this method, that he looks back upon 
anterior systems with contempt. The psychological method 
‘originated with Socrates, was further developed by Descartes, 
* and was completed (?) by Kant. With all the three it produced 
* a thorough revolution.’ (Cousin.) 

4. Kant’s labours did much towards elucidating ideas, which 
under scholastic influence had been obscured by useless in- 
crustations of learned subtlety. By those labours the main 
problems of philosophy were exhibited in a clearer light and 
more tangible form than they had hitherto appeared; and an 
impulse was given towards a more scientific mode of discussion 
than had hitherto prevailed. 

5. Kant’s analysis of the laws of the understanding resulted 
in a classification of the logical processes of thought, which, 
though doubtless defective, yet supplies valuable instruction for 
future inquirers. 

We shall now assign a brief space to a statement of objections 
to Kant theoretical philosophy. 
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1. We shall first remark upon the term ‘ Reason,’ which occurs 
in the very title of the Critique. The deficiencies and contra- 
dictions in Kant’s explanation of this term have already been 
pointed out. Let it now be further noticed that under the title 
of Critique of Pure Reason, our author examines the sensibility, 
the understanding, the imagination, and that he does not treat 
of the ideas of pure reason till the second half of the Tran- 
scendental Logic. He has thus evidently used the word reason, 
first in a wider signification, as synonymous with mind, and 
then in that more limited sense in which he might appro- 
priately have employed it. Sir W. Hamilton has justly observed, 
‘Nothing can be more vague and various than his employment 
of the word.’ 

2. Even upon the perusal of the sketch which we have given 
of the Critique, the thought has doubtless struck every reader's 
mind,—what a complicated piece of machinery! And we hesitate 
not to assert that this machinery is in the original work far more 
complicated than it has been represented upon our pages. We 
have studiously avoided all those minutie, which did not seem 
necessary to the understanding of Kant’s fundamental principles. 
And we trust it will not be regarded as discourtesy when we 
venture to affirm, that the introduction of all the technicalities 
of the Critique would have involved at least many of our readers 
in hopeless bewilderment. 

3. Kant’s system is also disfigured by very faulty divisions. 
Without lengthy discussion, we simply subjoin the following 
plan :— 


Transc. 


| 
Transc. Aisthetic Trane Logic 

treats of the treats of the 

sensibility. 
Transe. Analytic. Trans. Dialectic 
| _ treats of pure reason. 

| | 
Theory of the Theory of the 
understanding. judging faculty. 


Thus, beneath the understanding comes (1) Understanding; 
(2) Judging-Faculty; and then (3) by itself, Reason. Let us, 
in passing, warn our readers against imagining that the appear- 
ance which the Judging-Faculty has already made upon the stage 
of Kant’s system is the only one with which we are to be 
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favoured ; we shall soon have to introduce that faculty to our 
readers in quite another character and dress. 

4, The answer which Kant has given to the question, whether 
we have @ priori cognitions, we hold to be fundamentally correct. 
Yet he appears to us to have dismissed the matter in rather a 
free and easy style, and to have founded his conclusions upon 
some considerations which would scarcely have stood the attacks 
of Hume's scepticism. A priori ideas are, according to Kant, 
needed in systematising empirical cognitions. But are not 
@ priori ideas such as are found immediately in our conscious- 
ness, and arise in the mind without the mediation of any other 
idea? What, however, becomes of the immediate certainty of 
these ideas, if they need to be introduced and confirmed by a 
regard to the systematic combination of empirical cognitions ? 
Again, to prove the possibility of synthetic judgments @ priori, 
Kant appeals to Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. But it 
must be remembered that the aim of Metaphysics differs essentially 
from that of these two sciences here appealed to. For these 
sciences deal not with the reality and definite qualities of things, 
but merely with their general quantitative relations ; metaphysical 
science on the other hand has to do with the real existence of 
objects. 

5. Kant’s use of the term experience is by no means steady 
and consistent. Sometimes he intends by it only the objective 
element of knowledge ; though more generally the combination 
of subjective and objective factors in perception; and yet he 
often affirms that in order that there may be true experience, it 
is not enough to have the matter of sense-presentation cast into 
the pure forms of intuition, but the understanding must complete 
the synthesis by adding its pure conceptions or categories. 

6. In his philosophy of perception Kant repeatedly employs 
the expression ‘ the object is given.’ Now as in the case of the 
term experience, so there is also an ambiguity in Kant’s use of 
the word ‘ object,’ inasmuch as we have sometimes to think of 
the entirely unknown thing per se, which is the external cause 
of our sensations, sometimes of the appearance which that 
cause assumes in accordance with our subjective laws of thought. 
When, indeed, Kant speaks of the object as given, it does not 
appear possible to attach any other idea to his words than that 
of the phenomenal aspect of the unknown object per se. To 
say that the object, in the first of the above-mentioned meanings, 
is ‘ given, would seem to be at variance with Kant’s fundamental 
position, that the human mind can apprehend only phenomena, 
and not things per se. But further, to conclude our discussion 
upon this favourite formula of our author's ‘ the object is given,’ 
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we shall merely add the critical query, does it really throw any 
light upon the facts of perception? Does it furnish us with 
what merits the name of a philosophy of those facts ? 

7. In analyzing sensibility, Kant says that we obtain mental 
representations of objects through the sensations which those 
objects produce. But how? His analysis has missed one most 
important item. For a sensation which, by itself, would remain 
a mere mental state consequent upon, or simultaneous with, a 
certain corporeal affection, and so indicate nothing whatever about 
any external object, cannot become a representation without the 
principle of causality. In other words, when in conjunction with 
a given mental state, which, by reason of its immediate de- 
pendence upon a certain bodily affection, we call a sensation, we 
have also the conviction of the influence of an external object as 
one of the causes of that state, we entertain the said conviction 
in obedience to the law, or principle of causality. There can be 
no perception without the action of that principle; and Kant, in 
his analysis, has neglected to notice this law, and so left the 
proem of the Transcendental Aisthetic chargeable with a serious 
defect. 

8. As we have already shown, Kant’s transcendental idealism 
closely approaches the subjective idealism of Berkeley; and in 
the first edition of the Critique, that proximity may, in spite of 
the way in which he introduces the thing per se, be justly de- 
nominated identity. And even when we admit into our estimate 
of Kant’s system the modifications which he introduced into the 
second edition, and so clearly distinguish his theory from pure 
idealism, inasmuch as he holds the action of some veritable 
object upon the subject to be as necessary to knowledge as the 
forms of the receptivity and spontaneity of the subject, still we 
shall search in vain in the Critique of Pure Reason for a scientific 
and solid foundation for a belief in the existence of external 
objects independently of the cognising mind; for the only basis 
for that belief is the principle of causality. We are conscious 
of certain states of mind called sensations, which, under the 
guidance of this principle, we refer, by a necessary impulse, 
instinct or law of the mind, to some external cause. Not that 
we are first conscious of the sensation, and then, after some 


“ interval, ascribe it to the said cause; the consciousness and the 


ascription are perfectly simultaneous; object and subject are 
coincident elements, given equally and at the same moment of 
time in the one mental state. But what does Kant’s analysis of 
the principle of causality result in? In the conclusion that it is 
a purely subjective law, a mere mode of the mind’s action. If 
so, what else is external nature than a simple product of the 
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activity of that mind, a bare subjective representation, a creation 
of the thinking subject? And, if so, why posit a thing per se? 
Where is the ground for our belief in its existence? Why not 
go the whole length of subjective idealism? Moreover, as the 
pure forms of intuition, the categories of the understanding, and 
the ideas of reason, are nothing but subjective laws and regu- 
lative principles, all human science is shut up within the narrow 
limits of our own subjectivity. Truth, so far as scientific know- 
ledge of it goes, becomes to man nothing but the necessary and 
universal appearances of things; and therefore, whatever topic 
we treat of with a view to science, we can never affirm that such 
and such a proposition is true, in the sense of expressing 
objective truth, but must content ourselves with the assurance 
that it expresses what has always appeared, does always appear, 
and will always appear true to the human mind, and that neces- 
sarily, or by an unalterable law of human destiny. 

What we regard as a refutation of this ‘subjective’ view of 
human knowledge may be thus plainly set forth. Say that A 
believes in the objective validity of a certain proposition, e.g., 
that which expresses the causal connexion. B objects to A— 
‘that proposition only expresses a subjective law of your mind.’ 
Says C to B—‘ that affirmation of yours is, in its turn, only a 
subjectiveview.’ D brings a like charge against C. And so on 
ad infinitum. Thus what we may call the ‘ subjective’ argument 
against the objective validity of the postulates, or conclusions of 
human reason, is the first link in a chain which may, in imagi- 
nation, be extended ad infinitum. Now, seeing that the objection 
advanced by any one individual in the supposed series against 
his predecessor, is as well founded as that which B brings 
against A, we hold that, to save ourselves from the bottomless 
abyss to which B’s argument conducts us one step, it is both 
safest and most reasonable to take our permanent stand with 
friend A, and thus place ourselves beneath the wide shelter of 
universal ‘common sense, which, in its spontaneous assertions, 
ever claims for itself not merely a consciousness of the states of 
the cognising subject, but also some share at least in objective 
truth. 

9. Time and space are, according to Kant, the pure forms of 
intuition. But to what faculty do they belong? Kant replies, 
to the Sensibility. But he here assigns to Sensibility more than 
its due. It is merely a receptive capacity, a capacity of receiving 
impressions from without; and seeing that what comes from that 
quarter is most certainly @ posteriori, it is evident that the pure 
a priori forms, viz., time and space, cannot be said, in the strict 
and proper sense of the word, to belong to the sensibility. All 
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that can be affirmed, and all that we think Kant himself would 
have affirmed, had he reflected upon the matter a little more, is 
that the @ priori notions of time and space are the necessary 
conditions of sensuous knowledge. This, however, does not 
justify us in attributing them to the sensibility. They clearly 
come from the active, cognitive power of the mind, which in this 
one of its varied manifestations ought to be distinguished from 
the mere receptive capacity. This leads us to our next 
objection. 

10. After we have separated from the cognition of an object 
the logical factors supplied by the understanding, we have 
(according to Kant) still to distinguish between the matter which 
comes from without, and the form which appertains to the mind 
within. But the subjective element arrived at by the Transcen- 
dental Asthetic is characterised by entire passivity, the mind 
furnishing nothing by spontaneous action. But what reason is 
there for regarding the mind as active when we think of the cate- 
gories, and as passive when we think of the pure forms of intui- 
tion? Time and Space have as good a claim to the rank of a 
priori notions as the categories. And inasmuch as spontaneity 
is ‘ the power of drawing certain ideas from our own inner nature,’ 
the subjective element in cognition, which Kant styles the pure 
forms of intuition, ought as much to be attributed to the spon- 
taneous agency of the mind as the categories. For otherwise 
these @ priori notions of time and space, which most assuredly, 
and by Kant’s plain showing, cannot proceed from the action of 
external objects, would arise in our mind without any producing 
cause. That our philosopher did not attribute them to any 
immediate agency of God, is quite certain. In these pure forms 
of intuition we have then mental phenomena, for which Kant 
gives us no cause whatever. It is evident that as he traces the 
categories to the spontaneous action of the mind, so he ought 
also the pure forms of intuition. 

And, again, the understanding imposes its forms or categories 
upon intuitions; but does not the mind, in the case of the pure 
forms of intuition, deal in like manner with the material furnished 
from without? And how could sensations become representa- 
tions of external objects, if the mind were only receptive in regard 
to the sensations, and did not put forth its independent activity 
in causing impressions from without to run, not into this or that 
form at random, but only into the definite forms prescribed by its 
own laws of thought? It would be just as proper to say that 
the mind is passive in the case of the categories as in that of the 
pure forms of intuition. If there is spontaneity in either case, 
there certainly is in both. 
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11. Kant denies the objective validity of the ideas of Time and 
Space. That such a denial is opposed to the common sense of 
mankind, exhibited both in word and action, is patent. And 
when we remember that Kant restores the objective validity of 
the ideas of God, Free-will, Immortality, on the ground of the 
moral demands of human nature, we may well ask, what reason 
is there for conferring this pre-eminence upon these moral de- 
mands over those purely intellectual postulates which relate to 
the external world ? 

12. We now pass to the Transcendental Logic. Kant has 
deduced the categories from the forms of judgments, which he 
borrows from ordinary logic, without first examining whether the 
instructions which ordinary logic gives us upon this point are 
accurate and complete. Such a preliminary investigation was 
assuredly needed in order to clear the ground for a good founda- 
tion, upon which the structure of the categories might safely be 
erected. It is strange to see the great critic thus taking things 
upon trust! But the sharpest intellects sometimes slumber. 

13. The table of Categories which Kant has drawn up is 
marked by deficiencies and redundancies, which a searching 
analysis unfailingly detects. Without entering into any discus- 
sion of its merits, we refer our readers to the concluding part of 
Cousin’s fifth lecture, and to Sir W. Hamilton’s Essay on the 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned. 

It may be interesting here to append a remark upon Kant’s 
estimate of Aristotle’s Categories. He says :— 


“The design of Aristotle to investigate these fundamental concep- 
tions was worthy of an acute man. But since he was guided by no 
principle, he picked them up as they occurred to him; and first he dis- 
covered ten of them, which he called Categories (Predicaments) ; sub- 
sequently he believed himself to have found five more of them, which 
he added under the name of Post-predicaments. But his table still 
remained defective. Besides there are in it some modi of pure sensi- 
bility, (quando, ubi, situs, as well as prius, simul), and also an empi- 
rical one (motus), all of which modi do not at all belong to this genea- 
logical register of the understanding: and there are also derived con- 
ceptions (ratio, passio), reckoned amongst the primitive conceptions, 
and some of these latter are entirely wanting.’ 


On this passage Cousin observes (Henderson’s translation, 
p- 69) :— 

‘One of Kant’s reproaches is evidently unjust: Aristotle’s list no 
doubt contains categories which refer only to empirical data, such as 
motion, position, &c., but this is to be explained by the fact that Aris- 
totle’s object was not, like that of Kant, to determine all the pure 
elements of the understanding, but all the elements which the under- 
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standing employs, without reference to their origin, about which Aris- 
totle did not trouble himself.’* 

14. Kant has never told us whether all the categories are 
applicable in all cases, or which of them in what cases. This 
omission of a distinct statement of the manner in which the mind 
may employ its various @ priori conceptions, is a decided defect. 

15. The table of Categories is the type according to which 
Kant treats every subsequent topic, and in observing this sym- 
metry he has often been guilty of twisting matters about in a 
grievous way. Look at his list of the general principles of 
Natural Science. Hard indeed would it be to show that ‘ quan- 
tity’ and ‘ quality’ have respectively any connexion with the judg- 
ments, that every intuition has an extensive magnitude, and that 
every sensation has acertain degree. Look again at his criticism 
of rational psychology. Is not the ‘ simplicity’ of the soul much 
more & quantitative than, what Kant makes it, a qualitative attri- 
bute? We might adduce further instances from the Critique of 
Practical Reason, the Critique of the Judging-faculty, and other 
works. 

16. The sensibility and the understanding have certain prepared 
forms, and, as it appears, the imagination distributes and 
arranges the shapeless matter into those forms. Thus it would 
seem as though the imagination alone were, in the proper sense 
of the word, active, and as though (a conclusion which other 
Kantian expressions confirm) the imagination were the supreme 
faculty. Yet we find it very distinctly affirmed, that the activity 
of human consciousness is consummated in the fixed forms and 
laws of the understanding, and that the imagination has to render 
absolute obedience to those laws. This part of the Critique is 
marred by a confusion in the fundamental ideas. 

17. With regard to Kant’s doctrine of the subjectivity of the 
causal connexion, we need not remind our readers that it is utterly 
opposed to the sound philosophy of common sense. We shall 
not occupy time in presenting arguments which, particularly of 
late, have been so repeatedly advanced. 

18. As Kant leaves us in doubt whether the imagination or 
the understanding ranks higher in the scale of human faculties, so 
we are perplexed by a similar difficulty with regard to the Under- 
standing and Reason. We cannot tell, as Chalybiius says, 
‘whether Reason dictates laws to the Understanding, or is in 
‘ subservience to it. Reason gives the understanding its direction, 
‘but the latter forbids reason to arrogate to itself independent 
‘knowledge in the sphere of reality. On the one hand, Reason 


* Compare also Chretien’s ‘Essay on Logical Method,’ p. 122. 
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‘is above Understanding, and prescribes to it regulative prin- 
‘ciples, by marking out the goal at which it is to aim, and at the 
‘same time the limits beyond which it is not to pass, so rendering 
“it impossible to reach the goal itself. On the other hand, the 
‘ Understanding, in possession of the only instrument for attaining 
‘ objectively valid cognitions, forbids reason to regard its ideas as 
‘anything real, and charges it with an unwarrantable aberration, 
‘when it dares to wish independently and by itself to arrive at 
‘ any knowledge.'* 

19. We have already shown that the pure @ priori elements, 
which are separately attributed to the sensibility and the under- 
standing, ought to have been referred to some one general cogni- 
tive faculty. Now, when we come to pure reason with the view 
of eliminating thence fresh a priori factors, the matter ought not 
to be represented as though we were treating of an altogether 
different faculty. There presents itself here a higher manifesta- 
tion of that same general cognitive faculty, which, in the cases of 
the sensibility and the understanding, gives rise to the notions of 
time and space, and the twelve categories. The mind is through- 
out engaged in the same operation,—viz., tracing its cognitions 
to higher unities. And seeing that the operation is radically the 
same, and that there is merely a difference of degree, not of 
essence, we ought to refer the three @ priori elements, which 
Kant calls ‘ ideas,’ to the one general faculty. In the words of 
Sir W. Hamilton: ‘In the Kantian philosophy both faculties 
‘ (a. e. the understanding and reason) perform the same function, 
‘both seek the one inthe many; the Idea (Idee) is only the con- 
‘cept (Begriff) sublimated into the inconceivable, Reason only 
‘the Understanding which has ‘overleaped itself.’’ And as 
Cousin observes (we adopt Mr. Morell’s translation)—‘ The glory 
‘of Kant is, that he sought to determine all the a@ priori elements 
‘of human knowledge; but in distinguishing, as he does, the pure 
‘ forms of sensitivity, the conceptions of the understanding, and 
‘the ideas of reason, he wrongly separates things which ought to 
‘be united, and all referred to one and the same faculty, namely, 
‘the faculty of knowing in general (intellection) ; that faculty 
‘which transcends experience, renders sensuous knowledge pos- 
‘sible, by supplying it with ideas of time and space, and later 
‘still, renders all human knowledge possible, by the aid of the 
‘categories and ideas, which develop themselves successively, in 
‘ proportion as it develops itself.’ 

20. Passing by the fact that Kant accepts as true the declara- 
tions of ordinary logic respecting the three modes of reasoning, 
we venture to maintain that it would be no easy task to show how 

* Edersheim’s Translation, slightly altered. 
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those three modes conduct to the three ‘ideas.’ Let our readers 

look back for a moment at that point, and see whether it is not 

involved in a difficulty, which justifies a serious objection to the 
relude of the Transcendental Dialectic. 

21. Whilst we admit the justice of Kant’s attack upon ‘ Rational 
Psychology,’ so far as that kind of psychology was an attempt to 
determine the whole nature of the soul upon purely rational 

ounds, and in entire independence of the facts of observation ; 
yet we decidedly reject his conclusion that the idea of the ego, or 
soul, must be viewed merely as a regulative princinle in science: 
and to justify this rejection we appeal both to common sense— 
which ever affirms the actual existence of the soul as a substance 
—and to sound philosophy, which, basing its decisions upon the 
dictates of common sense, maintains that the real existence of the 
thinking subject is implied in every fact of consciousness, and that 
because this substance is never manifested but in connexion with 
certain phenomena, it by no means follows that it does not really 
exist. Both with regard to the soul, and also with respect to 
liberty—the only point we shall refer to in the critique of‘ rational 
cosmology—Kant ought to have recognised the universal and 
necessary postulates of reason as a valid and safe foundation for 
science. 

22. The result of Kant’s criticism of the arguments for the 
existence of God furnishes a serious objection to his theoretical 
philosophy. Let it not, however, be imagined that Kant was an 
atheist. This charge has bysome writers been most unjustly brought 
against him. He viewed the existence of God as a postulate of the 
moral nature of man. His error lay in the denial of the validity of 
Natural Theology as a branch of science. To present our readers 
with a summary of the arguments which Natural Theology sup- 
plies would, we doubt not, be a superfluous labour, and certainly 
one which would occupy too much ‘space and time’ on the present 
occasion. We need only mention as sources of instruction the 
Bridgewater Treatises, and the writings of Paley, Brougham, 
Sumner, Chalmers, Herschel, &c. ; we anticipate a speedy enrich- 
ment of this branch of our literature by valuable works. 

23. The Critique of Pure Reason is marred by another great 
deficiency. In the analysis of the development of human know- 
ledge there is no recognition of free will. True, Kant has reco- 
gnised it in his Critique of Practical Reason, but he ought to 
have introduced it in his theoretical philosophy: for there can be 
no attention, recollection, reasoning, without voluntary activity ; 
and therefore there can be no knowledge without it. The spon- 
taneity of the understanding and reason is merely the power of 
educing certain ideas from our own inner nature, and not that 
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voluntary activity which governs all the faculties, and constitutes 
personal consciousness. 

24. Lastly, Kant has never told us how the pure @ priori ideas 
first arise in the mind, and how they are developed into the form 
in which they appear in a mature intellect. He has not shown 
how the mind first forms concrete judgments, and thence elimi- 
nates abstract ideas. He has pointed out laws of thought and 
their fountain-head in @ priori conceptions, but has not shown 
how the mind comes to a consciousness of these conceptions and 
laws in their abstract forms. 


Our survey of Kant’s system would be essentially incomplete 
without an exposition of his moral and esthetical philosophy. 
The ethical tenets of almost all philosophers have been deeply 
tinged with their views in mental science. And in the system of 
Kant there is a still more intimate connexion between the mental 
and moral divisions than this general one, which everywhere 
exhibits itself. This connexion will be apparent when we have 
furnished an exposition of the— 

II. Critique of Practical Reason.— As we have seen, the 
Critique of Pure Reason sought to discover the elements which 
the human mind itself supplies in cognition; the Critique of 
Practical Reason, on the other hand, endeavours to answer the 
question—what principles may man rightly lay down for his 
guidance in action? Man is not only a theoretical or contem- 
plative being, he is also a practical or active being. We must 
not, then, rest satisfied with having investigated the internal and 
external factors which are united in our cognitions. We must 
also try to determine the relation in which the internal principle 
ought to stand towards the external element in action. 

is.The Critique of Practical Reason, like the Critique of Pure 
Reason, is divided into two parts—viz., the Elementary Doctrine, 
and the Doctrine of Method. The former comprises an analytical 
and a dialectical part. The human will may be viewed under 
two aspects. We may regard it as determined by purely @ priori 
motives—motives which come simply from the mind itself; in 
this case, Kant terms it ‘pure. Or, we may look upon it as 
influenced by @ posteriori causes—causes which are external to 
the mind; in this latter case, it is denominated by Kant 
‘empirical. Now analysis must settle the relation in which 
these two aspects, or states of the will, ought to stand to one 
another, and thus determine what moral principle ought to have 
the pre-eminence in the guidance of human action. To the 
dialectic of practical reason is assigned the task of solving certain 
contradictions, or ‘antinomies,’ which arise from the opposition 
between the pure and empirical elements of the will. 
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I. Analytical Part——1. On practical principles, i. ¢., rules for 
the guidance of the will. Of these, we must distinguish between 
‘maxims, which are applicable only to the will of a single in- 
dividual, and ‘practical laws, which are valid for the will of 
every rational being. Some practical principles are, in the ter- 
minology of Kant, ‘ material,’ 2. e., presuppose an external object 
of desire, which decides the action of the will; others are ‘ formal,’ 
that is, determine the will without reference to anything external. 
‘Material’ principles are of an empirical character, and, therefore, 
cannot rightly claim the dignity of universal laws. ‘ Formal’ 
principles, on the other hand, which spring from the freedom of 
the will, and so from an internal source, are universally binding. 
Human nature, though placed in a variety of d@ posteriori cir- 
cumstances, is everywhere the same as to its inner @ prior 
elements. So that ‘formal’ principles, principles which are 
founded, not upon outward circumstances, but upon the internal 
‘form’ of the will, 2.¢.,.its freedom, must be universally valid. 
Thus the supreme Jaw for the human will is, that its purposes 
and resolves should be dictated purely by the voice of conscience, 
independently of all external impulses and empirical impres- 
sions. The true morality and dignity of man resides in this self- 
legislation of Reason, this autonomy of the will, which issues an 
unconditioned command, a categorical imperative. But it is 
not enough to know that we ought to obey the independent 
authority of conscience; we must know what it commands. We 
have spoken of the will as ‘pure,’ and as ‘empirical.’ ‘ Pure’ 
will must rule; hence the empirical element must be subject. 
‘ Material’ motives, which constitute the influence from without, 
are variable in their nature; for men differ in their judgments 
about the tendencies of external things to produce pleasure and 
pain. Hence this kind of motive, which has an empirical 
origin, cannot’ of itself exhibit a universally binding law; and 
when the will suffers itself to be ruled by such motives, instead 
of rendering a pure obedience to the voice within, its action is 
heteronomous. Still the natural tendency of the mind to suffer 
itself to be misled by external influences, furnishes scope for the 
conscience to exercise its power in checking this downward ten- 
dency, and elevating the soul to untainted allegiance to the 
categorical imperative. In order to accomplish this desirable 
end, we must take all the maxims which, as we have said, are 
based upon ‘ material’ motives and utilitarian considerations, 
and, by stripping them of their limitations, expand them to the 
form of universal laws of Reason, excluding from our moral 
legislation all such maxims as do not admit of this generalisation. 
We can now take the general law—‘ obey the pure @ priori com- 
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mand of reason, and mould it into a practical form. We see 
what reason commands in reference to the external circumstances 
and influences amongst which we are situated, and we arrive at 
the principle— Act in such a way that the maxims of: thy will 
can be valid as principles of universal legislation?’ As though 
Kant had said—‘ The human will has its empirical side, for it is 
‘ affected by external ‘ material’ motives; it cannot escape from 
‘these; in fact, these supply the sphere for the operation of the 
‘internal energy of the will. But if, upon those external, utili- 
‘ tarian considerations, you base certain maxims for the conduct 
* of daily life, and wish at the same time to be a virtuous man, 
‘and fulfil the requirements of duty, then adopt no selfish 
‘maxims, none that would separate you from your fellow men, 
‘and hinder their well-being; always act in such a manner, that 
‘when you conceive of those maxims, which have guided you 
‘actions, as laws universally follow, no contradiction arises ?’ 

2. On Practical Ideas.—The two ideas which Kant mainly 
treats of under this head are those of good and evil. He shows 
that these terms can either be interpreted in reference to some 
external object of desire; in which case ‘good’ denotes that 
which is accompanied by the feeling of pleasure, and ‘evil’ that 
which causes pain; or they may derive their meaning purely from 
the practical reason itself, and so assume a truly moral character 
and universal validity; in which case, ‘ good’ denotes that which 
accords with, and ‘bad’ that which is at variance with, the moral 
law. Most philosophers have based their ethical systems upon 
the former view of these two terms, and have thus, at least 
implicitly, destroyed moral freedom. 

3. On Practical Motives.—What is it which impels the will 
to act in harmony with the supreme moral law? Kant replies— 
the will ought to be determined to action purely by the moral 
law itself. An action which is performed in accordance with 
that law, but only under the influence of some sensuous inclina- 
tion and pleasurable emotion, and not solely out of regard for 
the law itself, is marked by legality not by morality. But how 
can the moral law act as a motive upon our will? How can a 
bare idea obtain dominion over our sensuous desires? The 
law itself must awaken a feeling, which shall in some way be 
analogous to our sensuous emotions, and yet in other respects 
antagonistic to them. This required feeling Kant finds in 
respect (Achtung), which is not a sensuous, but an intellectual 
feeling, because it proceeds from a purely mental representation 
of the moral law. 

On the one hand, this respect, as involving subjection, is 
accompanied by a painful emotion ; but on the other, inasmuch 
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as the subjecting power is reason itself, it gives rise to pleasure. 
Our higher spiritual nature triumphs over the baser sensuous 
elements of our being. The consciousness of our high destiny 
and personal dignity as moral agents causes us to respect our- 
selves as representatives of the moral law, and leads us to shun 
the transgression of that law, lest we should degrade ourselves 
in our own eyes. 

At the close of this analytical part of the Critique of Practicat 
Reason, Kant recurs to the idea of freedom, and discusses its 
relation to the notion of God as creator of all things. Man, it 
might be said, as created by God, must be dependent upon him 
in all his actions. This objection to the doctrine of the freedom 
of the will Kant meets in the following manner. Distinguishing 
between man’s inner essence and his external actions, he regards 
the former as absolutely dependent upon the creating power of 
God, but maintains that the latter, as pertaining to the 
phenomenal world, result from man’s free and independent 
causality. Our readers must, we think, feel tempted to agree 
with a modern German critic, Beneke, who conjectures that the 
-otherwise grave and sober Kant has here indulged in a joke to 
test the public credulity. At all events it is very hard to believe 
that this profound and sagacious philosopher really entertained an 
opinion which destroys all essential connexion between man’s 
internal nature and external actions. 

II. Dialectic of Practical Reason.—W hat is the summumbonum 
and final end of man’s nature? Some philosophers have said 
virtue, others happiness; Kant says, virtue and happiness. But 
how do perfect virtue and perfect happiness, the two elements of 
man’s highest good, stand related to one another? Are they 
united analytically or synthetically ? There cannot, replies Kant, 
be an analytical union between two elements so essentially 
diverse in kind as virtue and happiness ; hence there is a radical 
error in the system both of the Stoics, who hold that happiness 
is an accident of virtue, 7.e., that to be conscious of virtue is 
happiness, and of the Epicureans, who maintained that virtue is 
an accident of happiness, %. e., that to be conscious of maxims 
which conduct to happiness, is virtue. There must, then, be a 
synthetical union, a causal connexion between the two elements. 
Is, then, happiness the cause of virtue, or virtue the cause of 
happiness? Upon the former supposition, the will, being deter- 
mined to action by an external cause, would be stripped of the 
character of morality. We must, therefore, lay down the thesis that 
virtue is the cause of happiness. But does not experience teach us 
that happiness is partly dependent upon the conditions of external 
nature, and not solely upon the conditions of our will, and that 
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for its attainment a prudent calculation of consequences is as 
much needed as virtue? Does not nature dispense her benefits 
according to quite different laws from those of moral merit, and 
often prevent the inner satisfaction, which accompanies virtue, 
from expanding to that perfect measure of happiness which 
reason requires in the idea of the highest good? Do we not 
often find that the wicked enjoy health, riches, and fame, whilst 
the virtuous fall into poverty, sickness, and distress? We 
must, therefore, admit, in opposition to the above-stated thesis, 
the corresponding antithesis; Virtue and Happiness are not 
necessarily connected as cause and effect. We thus meet with 
a contradiction between the laws of nature and the laws of 
reason—a practical antinomy. For whilst reason impels us 
onward in the search after the union of perfect virtue and 
perfect happiness as our highest good, nature renders the attain- 
ment of this end impossible, by subjecting us to mechanical 
laws, over which our wills can exert no control. 

Kant critically solves this antinomy: in the same way as the 
antinomies of speculative reason, viz., by drawing a line of 
demarcation between the phenomenal or sensible, and the 
intelligible or supersensible worlds. He admits that in the 
phenomenal world virtue is not necessarily accompanied by a 
proportionate amount of happiness; and that, were man merely 
a part of nature, he must despair of ever realizing the supreme 
good, and must either, like the Stoics, seek the fulfilment of his 
destiny in a proud self-denial, or, like the Epicureans, in the 
enjoyment of earthly pleasures. Man is, however, not only a 
sensuous, but also a moral being; and, although he must, on 
the one hand, obey the laws of the physical world, he is also, as a 
rational and moral being, a citizen of a supersensible world, where 
there is no discord between virtue and happiness, and after his 
entrance into that higher world he shall attain to the supreme good. 

The realization of perfect virtue postulates the immortality of 
the soul: for man cannot attain to absolute moral excellence 
during his earthly life, which exhibits sensuous elements in his 
nature, nor without scope for endless progress. Again, the 
realization of perfect happiness postulates the existence of God. 
For in this life nature is constantly preventing man’s accomplish- 
ment of his desires, and denying to virtue its deserved reward. 
There must, then, be a Supreme Being, the cause of, and distinct 
from nature, able to remove the. obstructions to a harmonious — 
combination of virtue and happiness,—omnipotent, just, and 
holy,—the common cause of the natural and moral worlds— 
one who, being possessed of intelligence, can appreciate our 
feelings, and, after justly estimating the moral value of our 
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actions, can dispense to them the proportionate measure of 
reward. This being is God. 

In the higher and eternal world, the disturbances which the 
events of this life have caused in the harmony between virtue 
and happiness, shall be removed by the justice and omnipotence 
of the Divine Being. Let but a man by virtuous conduct render 
himself worthy of happiness, and he may then rest assured that 
his merit shall hereafter meet with adequate reward. 

The three ideas of the freedom of the will, the soul’s immor- 
tality, and the existence of God, which speculative reason left as 
insoluble problems, gain a firm foundation in the region of prac- 
tical reason. ‘ In practice they are seen to have a reality, because 
‘ they are indissolubly related to the laws of human action, and 
‘involved in the very principles by which our moral life is regu- 
‘lated.’ Though not theoretical principles, they are practical 
postulates ; and, though practical reason does not furnish us with 
a knowledge of their metaphysical nature, it still gives us cer- 
tainty about their objective reality. And whilst the Critique of 
Pure Reason left the human mind shut up within the limits of 
experience, the Critique of Practical Reason exhibits to us that 
same mind possessed of unbounded freedom. 

It cannot be denied that, as Kant’s life was characterized by 
stern integrity, so his Critique of Practical Reason, by establishing 
the demands of conscience upon the firm foundation of man’s 
moral nature, and asserting the universal validity of the claims of 
duty, effectually rebutted the shallow objections which scepticism 
had brought against the claims of morality and natural religion. 
The practical spirit of the age justly applauded the doctrine of 
moral obligation, which elevated man’s sense of duty above the 
calculations of interest, or the mere impulses of sentiment; and 
welcomed that moral faith which established the freedom of the 
will, the soul’s immortality, and the existence of God. Still it 
must be acknowledged that there is a want of connexion and 
harmony between the Critique of Theoretical and Practical Reason. 
The stand-point is entirely changed ; and to ideas, which were 
regarded as mere ‘regulatives’ in speculative philosophy, Kant 
endeavours to give a constitutive value in a practical way, and 
thus to erect upon a practical foundation an edifice of dogmatic 
realism. In the two Critiques, two essentially distinct courses of 
reasoning are pursued ; and, although both are regarded as legiti- 
mate, yet the results to which they conduct us are opposed, and 
the conclusions of the first course must be abandoned when we 
commence the prosecution of the second. Inasmuch as the basis 
of the investigation of the practical reason had to be borrowed 
from the sphere of speculative reason, and both metaphysical and 
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moral principles have the same characteristics of universality and 
necessity, and constitute in fact but two different applications of 
the same faculty, reason, Kant’s system may justly be charged 
with a radical inconsistency, in denying to speculative reason a 
validity which it attributes to practical reason. 

Further,—Kant has taken obligation as the first link in his 
ethical chain: the good is, according to him, that which is obli- 
gatory. But, as Cousin has observed, whence can the obliga- 
toriness of an action be logically derived, if not from its intrinsic 
goodness? Kant has derived goodness from obligatoriness, and 
thus drawn the principle from the consequence, and taken the 
effect for the cause. . 

Lastly, from the moral determination of the human will, Kant 
has excluded all regard for the divine will, and has assigned to 
the Supreme Legislator a very subordinate position in the sphere 
of man’s moral history. God is merely an omnipotent ruler who, 
in accordance with justice, secures for virtue its appropriate 
reward ; and in the exhibition of virtue itself man acts regardless 
of the requirements of the divine will, and independently of its 
supporting aid. The Kantian morality does not rise to the level 
of godliness. 


III. Critique of the Judging-Faculty (Urtheilskraft). This 
third main section of Kant’s system supplies the connecting link 
between the Critiques of pure and practical reason. Speculative 
reason contemplates the universe as governed by natural laws ; 
practical reason opens up to us a moral world, which is pervaded 
by freedom. The judging-faculty bridges over the chasm between 
these two dominions of nature and freedom, by contemplating 
‘nature as a system of means, constructed by the highest reason 
to bring about certain ends,’ and thus applying to the world of 
nature conceptions which took their origin in the world of free- 
dom. ‘The principle according to which this faculty operates is 
* the agreement or fitness of means to ends, —(the Zweckmiissigkeit 
or teleological adaptation of nature)—‘ an agreement which exists 
‘in the actions of free beings, and which we can transfer into the 
‘actions of nature by conceiving the union of nature with the 
‘freedom which acts in it and by it.’ Now the judging-faculty 
may be viewed in two aspects; it has two modes. When it deals 
with the teleological adaptation of nature subjectively, and con- 
siders it in reference to the contemplating mind, and the pleasure 
which it experiences from beholding that adaptation, then the 
judging-faculty is esthetic. But when it views the concurrence 
of means to an end per se or objectively, i. ¢., simply with regard 
to the natural objects themselves, without any reference to the 
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pleasure experienced by the contemplating mind, then this faculty 
is teleological. 

A. Critique of the esthetic judging-faculty:—theory of the 
beautiful and sublime. 

(a.) Analytic. Kant divides all judgments of taste into four 
kinds, corresponding to the categories; and, therefore, he gives 
us fourfold definitions both of the beautiful and the sublime. As 
to quality, the beautiful is that which excites a pure and disin- 
terested pleasure; whereas the pleasure which springs from the 
agreeable and the good, is always accompanied by a desire, which 
seeks for gratification, and so deprives the ensuing pleasure of 
the character of pure disinterestedness. As to quantity, the 
beautiful is that which universally pleases ; whereas the agreeable 
varies according to the different tastes and inclinations of indi- 
viduals. As to relation, the beautiful is that in which the parts 
are harmoniously combined, but do not suggest any definite 
external end to which the whole is adapted. As to modality, the 
beautiful is that which necessarily excites pleasure. All the 
judgments of taste are necessary, because they take their rise in 
the common sense of mankind, which contains the elements of 
universality and necessity. 

The sublime is that which is incomparably great. This, how- 
ever, does not actually exist in nature, but only in the human 
mind as an idea. We call that sublime in nature which awakens 
in us the idea of the infinite. Sublimity depends chiefly upon 
quantity, which is either mathematical or dynamical; 7. ¢., an 
object may be viewed as sublime, either because of its vastness of 
extent, or on account of its vastness of power. As to quantity, 
the sublime is that which is absolutely great, and in comparison 
with which all other objects are small. As to quality, the sublime 
is that which produces not a pure pleasure, but a pleasure attained 
only through the medium of painful emotions. For the con- 
sciousness of the insufficiency of our imagination to grasp the 
entire object, at first gives rise to a painful feeling. As to rela- 
tion, the sublime exhibits nature, as a force, in comparison with 
which, however, we are conscious of our own superiority. Lastly, as 
to modality, our judgments concerning the sublime are as neces- 
sarily valid as those concerning the beautiful; but the former do 
not so easily gain assent from our fellow-men, inasmuch as they 
partly depend upon intellectual and moral culture. 

Upon comparing the Beautiful and the Sublime, we find that 
they both produce a disinterested pleasure, but differ in the mode 
of production. The beautiful elicits calm satisfaction; the sub- 
lime occasions a powerful mental agitation. The pleasure excited 
by the beautiful is positive and direct; that caused by the sub- 
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lime is negative and indirect. Finally, though all our judgments 
of taste are subjective, yet those concerning the beautiful relate 
proximately to the external objects, whereas judgments about the 
sublime relate proximately to the states which those objects pro- 
duce in our own consciousness. When we say, ‘ that object is 
beautiful,’ we think primarily of the object, and secondarily of 
the impression made upon our own minds: but when we affirm 
‘ that object is sublime,’ we think primarily of the mental impres- 
sion, and secondarily of the external object. 

Art is, according to Kant, the result of a free but regular action 
of our mental powers. He divides the fine arts into three classes, 
according to the three modes in which the artistic instinct manifests 
itself, viz., speech (rhetoric and poetry), gesture (sculpture and 
painting), and tone (music). To poetry Kant assigns the highest 
rank, as affording to artistic genius the freest and most unlimited 
sphere of action. Music, though operating immediately upon 
our feelings, yet merits only an inferior position in the culture of 
the mind, because the emotions which it excites are purely patho- 
logical. The superiority of the plastic arts arises from their 
acting upon the understanding as well as the feelings. 

(b.) Dialectic—An apparent contradiction or antinomy arises 
from the fact, that the judgments of taste are on the one hand purely 
subjective, and yet on the other lay claim to universal validity. 
On the one hand an appeal may be made to the infinite diversity 
of men’s esthetical judgments, and to the actual impossibility of 
arriving at universal unanimity in matters of taste; and hence 
the Thesis may be maintained, that judgments of taste are not 
based upon a priori conceptions, otherwise the premises being 
the same in all minds, we should find sameness of esthetic infer- 
ences. On the other hand, the Antithesis may be defended, that 
judgments of taste are based upon a priori conceptions, for 
otherwise they would be purely subjective, and entirely exclude 
all dispute. Kant seeks to solve this antinomy, by affirming 
that an @ priori principle does indeed underlie all esthetic judg- 
ments, but that it is of a purely ideal and subjective nature, con- 
sisting, as it does, of the idea of the teleological adaptation, or, in 
other words, of the divine wisdom displayed in nature. Now we 
have not a detailed and complete acquaintance with the divine 
intents, and with the laws which guided the creation of the 
various products of the natural world; and hence we are often in 
doubt whether some particular object is beautiful or not; i. ¢., 
whether it really harmonizes with the universal law of teleological 
adaptation or not. Nevertheless, all will admit that there is such 
a law, and that the beauty of an object depends upon its accord- 
ance with that law. 
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B. Critique of the teleological judging-faculty. 

As we have already remarked, the judging-faculty in its teleo- 
logical aspect considers external objects themselves as exhibiting 
a concurrence of means to an end, without any reference to the 
contemplating mind, and the pleasure which it experiences. 

(a.) Analytic.—Teleological adaptation is ‘ external,’ when an 
object is merely a means to an end ; ‘ internal,’ when the object 
is itself an end, as well as a means. The former can be explained 
solely from mechanical causes ; the latter postulates final causes. 

(b.) Dialectic.—It may be maintained, on the one hand, that 
the Mesa of all material things is possible according to 
purely mechanical laws;—on the other, that in some cases mere 
mechanical laws will not suffice, and that recourse must be had 
to teleological conceptions, or final causes. Thus, when we look 
at the structure of the eye, it appears inconceivable that a merely 
mechanical combination, or chemical mixture of certain fluids, could 
ever have produced an organ, which is marked by such artistic per- 
fection, and was apparently designed as an instrument for our 
intellectual faculties. Kant solves this antinomy by maintaining 
that our teleological views of nature result necessarily from our 
own mental laws, which we transfer to external objects. 

The creative power which operates in nature has, as Kant 
shows, been variously explained by Casualism, Fatalism, Hylo- 
zoism, and Theism. The Casualists, as Epicurus, attributed all 
events to chance. The Fatalists, as Spinoza, regarded the mani- 
fold phenomena of nature as nothing but manifestations of one 
infinite substance. Other philosophers held that nature develops 
itself by virtue of an internal principle of life; and of these 
philosophers, one class, called the Hylozoists, viewed this vital 
principle as identical with matter; ‘others, denominated the 
Theists, maintained that it must reside in a Being, independent 
of and separate from nature. Both the Casualists and the 
Fatalists excluded from their systems the idea of a free and 
organic development of nature, by ascribing all phenomena either 
to a lawless concurrence of particles, or to a rigid law of cause 
and effect. The systems of the Hylozoists and Theists admitted, 
indeed, the agency of a free and rational power; but the former 
attributed this power to matter itself, the latter to a supernatural 
intelligence. Kant maintained that all these four systems took 
but a one-sided view of nature, by admitting exclusively either 
mechanical or teleological causes, and that the truth lay in the 
union of both kinds of principles. 

In the Critique of Pure Reason we saw how Kant sought to 
elucidate the universal conceptions which the understanding in- 
fuses into human cognition. In the Critique of Practical Reason 
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he showed us how reason in its moral capacity enunciates the 
supreme law of human action, and postulates the objective validity 
of those ideas which theoretical philosophy left as mere problems. 
The understanding traversed the entire domain of experience. 
Reason soared to the region of the supersensual. Thus these 
two faculties shared between them the whole sphere of human 
thought. The judging-faculty is the connecting link. We deem 
it, however, difficult to see how it confines itself to this office. In 
its teleological aspect, it is true, it unites itself with one or other 
of the above-mentioned fundamental faculties, basing its concep- 
tions partly upon the categories of the understanding, and partly 
upon the practical principles of reason. In this way the teleologi- 
cal conceptions of the judging-faculty form a sort of transition 
from the conceptions of theoretical to the ideas of practical reason ; 
for the mind, which in its theoretical or speculative capacity saw 
in nature nothing but the laws of mechanical necessity, is raised 
by the teleological ideas to that lofty stand-point, from which it 
views the entire system of nature as exhibiting the same prin- 
ciples as hold sway in its own moral and practical sphere. But 
in its esthetical aspect, the judging-faculty assumes an in- 
dependent position, renders no allegiance to the strict rules of 
the understanding and reason, and marks out for itself a neutral 
territory, which seems to us to have at best but a merely external 
and superficial connexion with the domains occupied by these 
two faculties. 


We have thus endeavoured to expound and criticise the three 
Critiques of Kant which are universally regarded as his chief 
works, and which treat of the three main faculties of the human 
mind,—understanding, reason, and judgment. In the Critique 
of Pure Reason, we have seen the acute thinker; in the Critique of 
Practical Reason, the stern moralist; and in the Critique of 
the Judging-faculty, the careful and enthusiastic observer of 
nature and art. Want of space, and the inferior importance of 
Kant’s other works, justify us in omitting an exposition of their 
contents. 

There are, we think, few who would be prepared intelligently 
and reasonably to deny to the philosopher of Kénigsberg a seat 
among the great ones of our race. As the faculties and phases of 
the human soul, and the objects to which man’s energies of mind 
and heart may be directed are numerous and diverse, so also are 
the meanings which may be attached to the epithet ‘ great.’ But 
if an intellect, eminent for acuteness and profundity, employed in 
scientific investigations concerning the nature of the human mind, 
and the sources of true knowledge, invigorated by firmness of 
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moral principle, and embellished by a kindly disposition and an 
enthusiastic love of nature’s beauties, be-a comparatively rare 
phenomenon in history, then the name of Kant ought ever to be 
honoured with the title ‘ great.’ The student of mental science is 
under deep obligations to those elaborate and searching analyses, 
which have contributed so largely to the elucidation of weighty 
problems, and to the awakening of a truly scientific spirit. Many 
an airy castle, which had been reared with laborious ingenuity by 
philosophers, who thought but little about the foundations on 
which their metaphysical fancies rested, was stripped of all pre- 
tension to reality and truth by the penetrating attack in the 
writings of Kant. The human mind was again wisely and forcibly 
admonished of its dependence for well-founded knowledge upon 
the surrounding objects of nature, both as stimulants to its own 

- activity, and as essential elements in its cognition of truth, 
Who, too, can withhold his tribute of admiration from the genius 
which elaborated that deep analysis of the various aspects and 
laws of the human mind, which is exhibited in Kant’s speculative 
philosophy ? 

Not that the greatness of Kant as a master-builder in the 
temple of mental science is without a flaw. The four-and-twenty 
objections which we have adduced against his theoretical philo- 
sophy, suffice to prove that, in our estimation, no trivial amount 
of stubble is mingled with the solid material contributed by his 
skill. Though he has limited pure science by the boundary of 
experience, yet the ingredients in experience which he assigns to 
a subjective source so vastly preponderate over those which he 
attributes to an external cause, that his entire theory comes 
within a dangerous proximity to pure subjective idealism. And 
whilst jealous of the ambitious enterprises of reason, he has cut 
off more from the possessions of this divinely-constructed power, 
than can justly be denied to it. When we turn, however, from 
the Critique of Pure Reason to the Critique of Practical Reason, 
much of the dissatisfaction which the former had occasioned is at 
least materially diminished, by the discovery that Kant’s prac- 
tical philosophy restores to the human soul those sublime and 
eternal verities which it needs as a support under the trials and 
temptation of life, and as the crowning point of all its conceptions 
and desires. Who, moreover, can refuse to admire that stern 
integrity, that firm allegiance to the authority of conscience, which 
ennobles the Kantian morality ? ‘ 

But Kant, while he vindicated unflinchingly the claims of 
duty and the rights of conscience, could utter language on his 
death-bed, which betrayed a very shallow and inadequate estimate 
of those spiritual necessities of our nature for which Christianity 
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alone has made the required provision. During his last illness, 
our philosopher said,—‘ I do not fear death, for 1 know how to 
‘die. I assure you that if I knew this night was to be my last I 
‘would raise my hand and say, ‘God be praised!’ The case would 
‘ be far different if I had ever caused the misery of any of his crea- 
tures. The Christian may well ask—and is that all the phi- 
losophy of Kant has done for him—leaving him with his Creator's 
judgment-seat on the one side, and this poor negative morality 
on the other? It must not be concealed that his work on ‘ Re- 
ligion’ shows but too clearly his great want of anything like a 
healthy judgment in regard to the contents and design of the 
inspired writings. He accounts them valuable only in so far as 
they contain, beneath a mystical veil, certain great principles of 
morality and natural religion, to which human reason might 
have attained by its own efforts—helping the inner light, but 
nothing more. He thus did much to stimulate that course of 
philosophical speculation in Germany, which, under the name of 
Rationalism, has proved so injurious to the religious interests of 
that country. Truly, his career was by no means the harmless 
one he imagined. 


Art. I1—The Americans at Home ; or Byeways, Backwoods, and 
Prairies. Edited by the Author of Sam Slick. 3 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 1854. 


AFTER the many vapid sketches illustrating the sayings and 
doings of ‘the upper ten thousand, who in the New World, 
as elsewhere, seem to have attracted far more attention than they 
deserve; after the more numerous tales, intended to be most 
pathetic about ladies of angelic beauty and impossible excellence, 
cruelly subjected to all manner of out-of-the-way trials, and 
always meeting with people supernaturally good, or supernaturally 
wicked—these mawkish stories, which have followed in the wake 
—but how immeasurably distant—of Mrs. Stowe’s inimitable 
‘Uncle Tom,’ it is really refreshing to take up a collection of 
American sketches, in which the writers, utterly ignoring all 
the crowd of charming gentlemen ‘of commanding presence’ or 
with ‘ deep dark eyes,’ and irresistible ladies, ‘ with form of sylph- 
like grace and softness—not daring to have aught to do with 
satin slippers and Turkey carpets, or with ‘ thrilling’ scenes of 
melodramatic effect, are content to bring Brother Jonathan 
before us in his every-day garb, shouldering the axe, or pointing 
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the rifle; following the bear-hunt, or raising the mill; feasting 
_ merrily at the quilting and apple-gathering; or laughing, 
dancing, rollicking,—and fighting, too, at a Tennesee frolic. 

Plenty of books have been written about America and the 
Americans, but still much remains to be learnt; for while, as 
Judge Haliburton truly remarks, in his preface, ‘ the large cities, 
‘and vast rivers, and railroads of the United States, are not only 
‘well known to all tourists, but to the reading public generally, 
‘the peculiarities of the people, their modes of living, thinking, 
‘and acting, are principally to be sought for in the rural districts, 
‘where unrestrained freedom of action, and the incidents and 
‘requirements of forest-life, encourage and give room for the de- 
‘velopment of character in its fullest extent; and from these 
rural districts, unvisited by the tourist from the Old World, and 
but slightly noticed by the dweller in the American cities—from 
the byeways, backwoods, and prairies, are the pleasant sketches 
now before us entirely drawn. 

These volumes are, however, not original; they consist of a 
number of short papers, which have appeared in a variety of 
American local publications, but which, ‘ with the exception of 
one or two,’ the editor asserts, ‘have never found their way to 
England. Some of them we have certainly seen before; we 
shall, therefore, pass these over, confining our attention to those 
which bring out most vividly the peculiarities of the dwellers in 
the byeways and backwoods—peculiarities far more interesting 
than aught the American cities can present, since in them, society 
is too much the transcript of mere fashionable life in the Old 
World. 

Here is a fresh and pleasant scene from the backwoods, where 
friends and neighbours are gathered together on the bright 
summer day—neighbours from only some twenty miles distant— 
to ‘raise the mill,’ in the midst of the first cleared ‘ location : 


‘© Yo heave! yo heave!’ the mingled sounds of many voices became 
more and more distinctly audible as we ascended a high bank. When 
we reached its summit, from which the road descended suddenly into 
a deep woody dell, a scene of strange beauty met our eyes, and ex- 
plained all. _ Over a small stream, in the bottom of the dell—a mere 
brooklet, as it seemed from that distance—some eighty, or perhaps 
a hundred men, were erecting the framework of a large mill. Nothing 
could be more striking than the contrast between this intricate 
specimen of human skill and the majestic simplicity of nature around 
it. The trees, which had been felled to make room for it, lay in 
their yet unfaded green on every side; and so scanty an allowance 
had been made for the gigantic intruder, that the still living forest 
hung over its symmetrical spars. An immense bent was about to be 
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raised, and as many men ‘as could find handbreadths on its edge were 
applying their united strength to the task, bringing to mind the 
sleeping Gulliver, under the effects of the Liliputians. As the huge 
mass left the ground, poles and handspikes assisted its ascent; and the 
‘Yo heave!’ was repeated, as a signal for every fresh effort, as on ship- 
board. When it had reached its place high in the air, it made one’s 
heart stand still to see men perched upon it, and leaning over, to 
drive its corners home with heavy mallets; those below, tossing up the 
requisite pins, which were caught with unerring precision’... . 
The work went on rapidly, and well; everything fitted, and the com- 
plicated structure grew as if by magic aid. The master mind, clear- 
headed and keen-eyed, stands by, calmly directing the minutest move- 
ment; and so complete is the confidence reposed in him, that his com- 
— are implicitly obeyed, where the least mistake might cost many 
ves. 

‘And, under such auspices, it was not long before the last rafter 
found its appropriate place; and nothing was lacking, from the huge 
foundation-stones, which had left such yawning cavities in the wood, 
through which we had approached the scene, to the apex of the airy 
pile, which showed its outline with beautiful distinctness on the heavy 
foliage around it. This was the moment of triumph! Themen, who 
had been scattered in every direction throughout the frame, giving it 
the appearance of an enormous bird-cage, rather aviary, now ranged 
themselves along the beams, and gave three thrilling cheers, presenting 
the most perfect image of the beautiful manceuvre ‘manning the 
yards’ on board a man-of-war, that can possibly be conceived 
Nothing now remained but to name the structure, according to the 
formula invariably used on such occasions, let the terms suit as they 
may :— 

Upon this plain 

Stands a fair frame— 
Who'll give it a name? 

‘To which a voice from a distant corner, responded— 

€ We'll call it ‘The Miller’s Delight,’ 
To take toll all day, and count the cash at night.’ 

‘This reminds me of the ceremony of naming at a launch; but if 
there were libations on this occasion, they were not poured on the 
ground. The whole company then adjourned to the shanty, where 
abundant refreshments were provided. Sir Walter Scott observes, 
that he always found ‘something fearful, or, at least, melancholy, 
about a mill.? He had never seen one ‘raised,’ I am sure.’ 

All the sketches are not of so bright and sunny a character. 
The Pre-emption Right, a tale of stern ‘ wild wood justice; and 
Jem Wade, and the Grizzly Bear, a powerful story of the lone 
trapper, reduced to starvation, and saved from the last terrible 
resort of famine, by the sad sacrifice of Wade’s faithful hound, 
exhibit the shadows of backwood life with much force of paint- 
ing; but they are too long for insertion. The First Piano in 
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Northern Illinois, however, exhibits one of its more laughable 


phases. A Baltimore physician having removed, with his family, en fF 
to a settlement near the Illinois river, during the earlier period Loy 
of emigration thither, with his goods and chattels stowed away me g 


in seven large wagons, excited no little wonder and conver- 
sation among the backwoodsmen on their appearance in those 
far-off regions, whose inhabitants had ‘never seen the like 
before.’ 

‘ *Glass—this side up, with care!’ Why, I thought this ere feller 
was a doctor. What on yearth is he going to do with that box full 
of winders?’ ‘ ‘This side up, with care,’ ’ exclaimed another. ‘ He’s 


got his paragoric, and ile of spike fixins in that. Wont he physic ‘ual 
them agur fellers down on the river ?” ih) 

‘In the last wagon there was but one large box, and on it were ie 
painted the words, ‘ Pianoforte, keep dry, and handle carefully’ It iat 


required all the assistance of the byestanders to unload this box; and 

—_ was the curiosity excited. ‘Pine Fort!’ said a tall, yellow- NY 
aired, fever-and-ague-looking youth. ‘Wonder if he’s afeerd of the Pe 

Injuns? He can’t scare them with: a pine fort.’ ‘ ‘ K-e-e-p D-r-y,’ 


spelt by a large, rawboned-looking man, who was evidently a liberal eo 4 
patron of ‘old bald face.” He broke off at the letter y with ‘D— ‘oh a 
your temperance carraturs ; you needn’t come round here with tracts.” ba 


He was interrupted at this point by a stout-built personage, who cried 
out, ‘He’s got his skelton in thar, and he’s afeerd to give them likker 
for they’ll break it if he does.’ ‘ Handle carefully,’ said a man with a 
red hunting-shirt, and the size of whose fist was twice that of an cari 
ordinary man. ‘There’s some live critter in that; don’t you hear him Ng 3 
groan ?? This was said as the box struck the ground, and the concus- ey 
sion caused a vibration of the strings. ne a 
* No sooner had all hands let go than the doctor was besieged by his 
neighbours, to know what was the meaning of the word ‘ piano-forte.’ 
On his telling them it was a musical instrument, some ‘reckoned it 
would take a tarnal sight of wind to blow it; others, that ‘it would 
take a lot of men to make it go.” The doctor explained as well as he 
could, but he could only get rid of his inquisitive neighbours by promis- i 
ing them a sight at an early day. ! 
‘Three days elapsed, . . . and all was ready for the reception of the 
‘vizters,’ and Miss E. was to act as first performer. The doctor had iy 
but to open the door, and half a score men were ready to enter... . . oe 
Some went directly up to the instrument ‘ crittur,’ as it had been called oe 
on account of its four legs ; some, more shy, remained close to the door ; pa: ik 
while others, who had never seen a carpet, were observed walking round 
on the strip of bare floor, lest, by treading on ‘the handsome kaliker,’ ae 
they might ‘spile’ it. The first tune seemed to put the whole com- bie 
pany into ecstasies. The raw-boned man, who was so much opposed to ee 
temperance tracts, pulled out a flask of whisky, and insisted that ‘ the yo 
gal,’ as he called Miss E., should drink. Another laid down a dime, : & 
and wanted ‘that’s worth’ out of the ‘forty pains, as the name had 
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come to him after travelling through five or six pronunciations. 
Another, with a broad grin on his face, declared he would give his 
‘ claim,’ and all the ‘truck’ on it, if his ‘darter’ could have such a 
‘cupboard.’ The ‘ pine fort’ man suggested that if that sort of music 
had been in the Black Hawk war, ‘they would have skeered the Injuns 
all holler.’ ’ 


The result may easily be anticipated; the ladies were long 
tired of playing, ere their ‘vizters’ were tired of hearing. The 
whole country, for twenty miles round, rang with the praises of 
Dr. A.’s ‘consarn,’ the ‘musical cupboard. Patients came in 
crowds for advice, or ‘a few agur pills,’ all determined to appear 
in person, but none of whom would leave without hearing the 
‘ forty pains; and the physician, thanks to ‘the first pianoforte 
in Illinois, became one of the first men in the state. 

The sayings and doings of these settlers in Illinois—a few 
years ago the rudest of backwoodsmen—have furnished American 
writers with many humorous illustrations of the free and easy 
character of these genuine children of the forest. The following 
incident is related, as having really occurred, a few years ago, 
in the circuit court of Khane County, and when Governor Forde 
was the presiding judge:— 

‘An old miner and land-contractor, of considerable wealth, was 
summoned as one of the grand jury. He came to court gloriously 
drunk, and rather late—in fact, not until the court was organized and 
was trying a case. He came staggering in, dressed in buckskin, and 
making his way to the bar, addressed the court and people with, ‘ How 
are ye, darn ye?” at the top of his voice. The judge put on a decorous 
frown, and said, ‘ Mr. Clerk, enter a fine of five dollars against Mr. — 
‘Wal, judge, I guess you think this old hoss han’t got the money ; but 
you're mistaken, old feller.’ Judge—Mr. Clerk, enter a fine of ten 
dollars. ‘Wal, old feller, I can fork up.’ And he threw down the 
gold to pay the fine. Judge.—Mr. Clerk, enter a fine of fifty dollars. 
‘Wal, judge, here’s the pewter, but if only we two are going to play 
this, put up your money, if you do rake down the pile.’ Judge.—Mr. 
Clerk, enter a fine of fifty dollars. ‘ Hold on, judge, that’s too big an 
ante. The old hoss’s got the lead, but I wont play if you don’t put 
down you're stakes.’ By this time the judge was savage. ‘ Mr. Sheriff, 
commit this man for contempt of court.’ ‘Hold on, judge, you’re too 
fast, or Ibe, and I guess it’s me. I bid off the jail-yard, and jail and 
all, for the taxes, and I guess I own that ere public institution, and you 
wont imprison a man in his own house, I reckon.’ The drunken gravity 
with which this was said, made it irresistibly ludicrous. The sheriff, 
however, dragged him off, but the next day, when he was sober, he 
made a suitable apology, and was forgiven.’ 


It is very interesting, and to us very suggestive, to perceive, 
not only throughout these volumes, but in every genuine tale of 
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hackwood life, that fine element of the Anglo-Saxon character, 
reverence for the law, rising above and struggling with all the 
disadvantages of imperfect civilization. Even the drunken grand 
juryman willingly apologized, we see, for his laughable blunder 
of attempting a betting match with the judge on the bench; and 
in more than one of the tales before us, the stern feeling of justice, 
the anxiety to be acquitted ‘ by law,’ as well as by conscience, 
which may be warped, or by friends who may be too lenient, is 
powerfully brought out. In one of the longer tales, Slaying an 
Assassin, the earnest anxiety of the old hunter who in self-de- 
fence killed a man who had been lying in wait to take his life, is 
very characteristic of this feeling. The struggle has been long 
and deadly; the assassin has clutched at his throat, and Ball’s 
only chance of escape is to use his knife. ‘‘ Let go his arm,’ cried 
the son. ‘ Let me go,’ cried the desperate father. ‘ The man is 
dead,’ I replied. Jack lowered the gun, and Ball, looking on the 
face of his dying enemy, arose slowly off his body. Then, rough 
as was his nature, and furious as had been his passion, the old 
hunter dropped upon the ground, and fainted away.’ On recovering 
he proceeds home, and expresses his determination to his family 
of immediately surrendering himself to the nearest magistrate. 


‘ Accompanied by his neighbour Burns, his son, and myself, he set 
out on his manly errand. . . . Our road led us round the outer fence 
of the magistrate’s farm, to a lane which divided it into nearly equal 
parts. We now perceived a great many horses hitched to the posts 
of the yard fence, for there is a singular propensity in this country to 
sit, perched up on the top-rail of a fence, with the feet lodged on one 
of the rails to secure a position, while conversation, or an argument, 
or a‘ bargain,’ is driven leisurely on. As we rode up to the fence, 
every eye was turned upon us; no one approached, however, but the 
magistrate. . . . Ball opened his business in coming there by saying, 
‘Squire, I’ve killed Tom Hinkle, an’ I’ve come to give myself up.’ 
No one uttered a syllable, but there was not a face that did not 
strongly express, as regards the killing, Amen. . . . In a few minutes 
a number of chairs and a table were brought and arranged in the yard, 
and the court was opened. The whole scene was most strange and 
interesting to me. The yard was so covered with locust trees, and a 
few forest oaks spreading out their broad arms far above, that scarcely 
a direct ray of the sun fell upon the thick-set green grass that hid the 
earth. . . . Squire Buckley now called on Ball to state what he had 
to say. The old man rose, and with a composure and clearness I was 
not prepared to expect from him, alluded to the chief points, and then 
offered me as a witness. I gave substantially an account of every-, 
thing, from my encounter with Ball in the forest, to our departure 
from the scene of action between Ball and Hinkle. All present lis- 
tened with breathless silence. Ball kept his eyes fixed upon the grass; 
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Squire Buckley maintained throughout a calm, steady attention, and 
then with great mildness of manner cross-examined me. . . . The two 
magistrates leaned their elbows on the table and consulted together 
for a moment or two, when Buckley rose and said, ‘ Peter Ball, we 
are of the opinion that Hinkle himself brought about the circumstances 
that forced you to take his life in defence of your own. There are no 
grounds whatever for committing you for trial, and you are now dis- 
charged free from blame.’ 

‘In an instant the whole scene was changed; the silence and order 
which had first reigned were gone, and the bustling noisy congratula- 
tions of Ball’s neighbours, showed that he had been raised rather than 
lowered in their estimation, by his battle and victory over the detested 
Hinkle. On our way back, every one perceived Ball’s extreme depres- 
sion of mind. The effort he had just made at the Squire’s was now 
followed by a deeper gloom than I had before noticed in him..... 
On our return I found Burns, and most of the company, in the room 
with the dead body ; to my surprise the corpse was dressed in a coarse 
shroud, and already placed in a rough coffin. . . . The grave was dug 
under some trees in a corner of one of his fields, and a sort of rude bier 
was prepared te carry the body. Five or six of the company removed 
the coffin to the bier, and, much to my surprise, everything was con- 
ducted in the most orderly and respectful manner; nothing indeed was 
neglected that usually was observed in their simple funeral processions ; 
we marched two and two after the coffin, and in more silence and 
reserve than are generally observed on such occasions in more refined 
communities. Just as we had lowered the coffin into its place, and 
two persons had taken up spades to fill up the grave, to the utter 
astonishment of every one present Ball suddenly sprung on the top of 
the fence near us. ‘ What are you a-doin’?’ he demanded roughly. 
* Filling up the grave,’ said Burns. ‘An’ none o’ you said nothin’ 
over him? I knowed that ’ould be so, an’ I'll say somethin’ myself; 
he shan’t be buried like a dumb brute.’ ‘ To be sure,’ said one of the 
company, ‘ it’s proper for somebody to say somethin’ over the corpse, 
and Mr. Burns, I think, is the fittenest person here to do it.’ * Where’s 
Preacher Waller?’ cried Balls, ‘who went for Preacher Waller 2’ 
* Nonsense, Peter,’ thundered forth Burns; ‘if it'll satisfy you, I'll 
preach over him. Friends,’ continued Burns, pulling off his hat, in 
which he was imitated by all present, ‘ Friends, we’ve put in the 
earth a fellow-creature, and we are just going to cover him with mother 
earth, for him to sleep till God wills him to wake up; it’s beyond 
doubt our duty to forget his bad doings at such a time, and only to 
think a being like ourselves has ended his miserable life. I hope God 
will have mercy on his soul, for it needs it, I can solemnly tell you; 


but it isn’t for us to judge a fellow-creature, let him be ever so bad, 
at such a time.’ 


And with a few more simple words ‘the assassin’ is consigned 
to his last resting-place, and the company return home. + Now 
how solemn, how emphatically marked by right feeling is all this 
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—how much of the gentle feeling of those olden times, too, when 
to bury the dead was classed as the seventh work of mercy. 

Much has been written upon American ‘ Lynch law,’ and bitter 
have been the remarks of some writers upon what, after all, is 
no hitherto unheard-of thing—no strange monstrosity of the 
New World—but the old ‘wild wood law,’ recognised by our 
Saxon forefathers when they fled from the Norman yoke to the 
shadows of the wide forest, and feeling the need of some law—an 
importunate need among the Teutonic tribes—raised their rude 
tribunal beneath the oak, and summoned the witnesses, and 
solemnly pronounced the sentence. And in after times—times 
in which all the appliances of jurisprudence were at hand—still 
popular excitement or party rage has often anticipated the sen- 
tence of the law, sometimes reversed it; and in the civilized 
capitals of Europe, even in our own law-revering land, ‘ Lynch 
law’ has been executed, no less than in the backwoods of the 
New World. Let us be just to our transatlantic brethren, and 
while we deplore, as doubtless they do, the frequent excesses of this 
rude substitute for the ‘ law of the land,’ remember that scarcely 
one hundred and twenty years ago, ‘ the Porteous mob,’ in the very 
capital of Scotland, exeeuted, with a determination and ferocity 
not to be exceeded in the backwoods, ‘ Lynch law’ upon a victim 
who, however deserving he might be of severe punishment, could 
scarcely be considered as deserving of death. 

There are some important remarks on this subject in one of 
the sketches entitled A Day and a Night in Peril, written evi- 
dently by one who has seen the working of this system of rude 
justice in the Far West. ‘Time after time,’ he says, ‘ have I 
‘beheld their transactions, but in the majority of instances the 
‘decrees of the Lynchers were just and unavoidable. In some 
‘instances they were fiendish, unmerited, and wicked in the 
‘extreme. But he tells us that in these new settlements, the 
Lynchers are often the oldest and most respectable of the inha- 
bitants, that they have a code of laws to guide them, and in the 
strictness and secrecy of their doings, seem to us to bear a strong 
resemblance to the secret German tribunals of the middle ages. 


‘They are governed by rules as fixed as the statutes of the Medes 
and Persians—have a constitution and laws written to guide them, and 
conduct their proceedings with judicial form. There is no insanity of 
the mob discoverable in their movements. They try, condemn, and 
punish a culprit with as much preparation and as coolly as any court 
in the United States. In arresting a person unfortunate enough to 
come under their notice, they go all lengths. They will track him 
hundreds of miles—from state to state, from territory to territory. If 
he delivers himself up he will gain all the benefit of such trial as they 
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award ; if not, he must trust to luck for a whole skin before they take 
him. The Lynchers, indeed, supply the place of the legal authorities of 
those parts, where one of Uncle Sam’s officials is rarely, if ever, seen ; 
or where a judge or two will stray along once in the year, and hold a 
hurried session, which will amount to nothing excepting a mere farce. 
. .. - To obviate these difficulties, and obtain some species of law, 
the Lynchers were instituted by the people. I admit that their code is 
bloody and barbarous, and that it is not sanctioned by the govern- 
ment; but it has bloody and barbarous men to deal with—men who 
will burn a cabin and its tenants, to gratify a feeling of vengeance, or 
murder a whole colony, for the sake of a few dollars or their equiva- 
lent. Bad as Lynch law is, it is better than no law at all, and this is 
all the choice the inhabitants of these wilds have.’ 


But steadily are the laws of the land—the free and equal laws 
of England, be it remembered—making their way to the remotest 
settlements; and rude indeed is the township where no coutt- 
house is to be seen, and no judge, and no jury, to enforce the 
same laws to which their Anglo-Saxon fathers yielded homage 
seven hundred years ago. In the older states, ‘ Lynch law’ ex- 
hibits itself chiefly in the ‘ transatlantic punishment, as it has 
been called, of ‘ tarring and feathering.’ It is astonishing that, 
of the many writers on American manners, who have so bitterly 
rebuked the Americans with this strange mode of punishment, 
not one should have discovered that it is actually of English or, 
perhaps, rather of Norman origin ; for we find this very infliction 
sanctioned by Cceur-de-Lion himself in the laws of Oleron. Eng- 
lish law certainly never recognised it; but as a rude practical 
punishment, like ducking or riding in the tumbril, it was prac- 
tised among us to the close of the seventeenth century,* and pro- 
bably much later. 

It is most suggestive to us, in looking over these sketches, to 
meet continually with habits, modes of thought—even forms of 
expression, that so vividly illustrate the close relationship of the 
dwellers in the New World with ‘ the old folk at home.’ ‘ Dobbin’ 
ploughs the furrow in the Far West, even as he does in England ; 
‘squire’ is the name of honour among the remotest settlers, even 
as it has been among our villagers from time immemorial down 

* The following extract from ‘The Postman,’ of July, 1696, is the latest notice 
of this punishment to be found in the papers. The Savoy, it may be remarked, was 
then the sole remaining place that boasted the mischievous privilege of Sanctuary. 
“On Tuesday, a person going into the Savoy to demand a debt due from a person 
who had taken sanctuary there, the inhabitants seized him, and after some consul- 
tation, agreed, according to their usual custom, to dip him in tar and roll him in 
feathers, after which they carried him in a wheelbarrow into the Strand, and bound 
him fast to the Maypole, but several constables and others coming in, dispersed the 
rabble, and rescued the person from their abuse.’ This notice is curious also as 


illustrating the wretched state of our street police in the liberties of Westminster 
at so comparatively recent a period. 
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to the present day ; ablithe holiday is the apple-gathering in New 
England, even as from Saxon times it has been among us; and 
the merriment of the harvest supper, too, with the spiced cake, the 
cider, the ‘bacon and greens, —how complete the resemblance to 
the old English bill of fare, and the hearty dance, sometimes fight, 
that concludes it—how like ! ‘Bingo,’ too, so cruelly impressed 
upon the mind of the wearied traveller by the drunken crew at 
the Kentucky inn, often has it been sung and shouted, and ‘ spelt 
all round,’ by the merry company in old time, who little thought 
their descendants should awaken the echoes of a new world with 
the self-same noisy chorus. The way, too, in which the ‘ kin to 
the rattlesnake,’ and ‘ the yaller blossom of the forest,’ execute 
their drinking challenge is minutely true to old English usage. 
The liquor,—here, ‘ a pint of buckeye whisky,’ —in Old England 
it would have been sack or canary,—‘ equally divided into two 
tumblers, —our forefathers would have substituted the tall Venice 
glasses,—and then, ‘each taken in the right hand, while the 
‘drinkers grasped each other with the left, touched their glasses, 
‘drained them off, and then flung them over the shoulder ; how 
often has this been done at the suppers, so celebrated, at the 
Mermaid, while ‘rare Ben Jonson’ sat laughing by ; or, later, 
at the ordinary, when the cavalier challenged his brother in 
arms to drink the exiled king's health, or confusion to the 
Roundheads, vainly wishing, as he dashed the glass over his 
shoulder, that the might of the Ironsides might so be crushed. 
Even the song, ‘Hey, Betty Martin !’ played by ‘ Old Bland, the 
pioneer,’ on his one-stringed fiddle, may be heard in some of 
our remoter districts, whither the fashionable polka has never 
reached. 

And follow him into domestic life, still the American is true 
to his old English habits. The thrifty girls of New England, 
ready ‘to brew and to bake,’ as the old nursery rhyme has it, but 
equally ready to ride some score miles to a quilting, or, heedless 
of the cold, to dash through the snow to the merry-making, 
teasing their admirers with pretended scorn, and not ill pleased 
to see a fight, ‘ pour ses beaux yeux, —how like the merry maidens 
of England some two hundred years ago. The very details of the 
Pennsylvanian housewife’s weekly arrangements, too, remind us 
of those in the old English farmhouse. ‘They washed on 
Monday, ironed on ‘Tuesday, performed what was called ‘ the little 
baking,’ on Wednesday, and ‘ the big baking’ on Friday, cleaned 
the house on Saturday, and clear-starched their muslin collars, 
and then rode to meeting on Sunday.’ 

And their modes of thought, even to their superstitions, their 
modes of speech, even to the pronunciation ;—indeed we may here 
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remark how many ‘ Yankeyisms’ are downright English provin- 
cialisms. What can be more thoroughly English than the whole 
scene, so laughably painted by the’ Swamp Doctor, of the 
venerable ladies who watch by the sick bed of their old crony, who 
deprived of her regular allowance of whisky, ‘ has been monstrous 
narvous like, and got a fit. A clever practitioner is this ‘ swamp 
doctor, plying his calling in the far off state of Arkansas ; so 
suspecting the real cause of the fit, he labels a bottle of brandy, 
* Arkansas Fitifuge’, and sets out. On his arrival, the old ladies, 
sotto voce, contemptuously remark upon the youth, and probable 
inexperience of the new doctor, ‘ grashus now, sich a young look- 
‘ing critter as that, shuddent gin me doctor's truck; he can't 
* have ‘sperience, but sens he’s here we'll let to have him go on.’ 
So he gives the first and the second dose of the ‘ Arkansas Fiti- 
fuge,’ and the patient having fallen into a quiet slumber, he 
adjourns with the old ladies to the next room. 


“Six old ladies, with case-hardened tongues, and only one poor 
humble ‘swamp doctor,’ whom the verdict of one old lady at first sight 
had pronounced a ¢hing, to talk with them all. . . . How learnedly we 
discourse upon ‘ yarbs,’ and ‘ kumfrey tea.’ How readily we all acqui- 
esced in the general correctness of the broken-nosed lady’s remark, 
* Bless the Lord! we must all die when our time comes.’ How in- 
tently we listened to Miss Stiver’s ghost story! What upholding of 
hands, and dropping of knitting, and exclamations of ‘ Blessed master ! 
and ‘ Lordy grashus !’ and ‘ Well, did you ever!’ and ‘ You don’t say 
so! and ‘Dear heart, do tell!’ And what a universal sigh was heaved 
when the beautiful maid that was haunted by the ghost, was found 
drowned in a large churn of butter-milk that her mother had set away 
for market the next day. . . . Suddenly one of the small screech, or 
horned owls, so common in the south and west, gave forth his discordant 
cry from a small tree only a few feet from the house: instantaneously 
every voice was hushed, every forefinger was raised to command atten- 
tion, and every head gave a solemn shake. After a considerable pause, 
Mrs. Ripson broke the silence: ‘Poor creetur! she’s gone, doctor ; 
the fitifuge-can’t cure her; she’s knit her last pair of socks. Blessed 
master! the screech-owl has hollered, and she’s bound to die, certin.’ 
‘Certin !’ every voice responded, and every head besides nodded a mourn- 
ful acquiescence. Not thoroughly versed in the superstitions of the 
backwoods, I could not see what possible connexion there could be 
between the screech of the owl and the fate of the patient. I shall 
never forget the mingled look of astonishment and contempt that the 
old lady cast upon me, as she replied, ‘How does screech-owls hollerin 
make sick people die? Blessed master! you a doctor, and ax sich a 
question? How is everything fetcht about, ’cept by signs, an’ 
awgrose, an’ simbles, an’ figurashuns, and hirumgliptix, an’ sich-like 
varus ways that the Creator works out his design to man. Don’t 
spose there’s conjurashun and majestix in the matter, for them’s agin 
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Seriptur; but this much I do know—I never set up with a sick body, 
an’ heard a screech-owl holler, or a dog howl, or a scratchin’ agin the 
wall, but what they died; if they diddent then, they did afore long, 
which proves that the sign war true. Blessed master! what weak 
creturs we is, sure enuff. I recolleck when I lived down to Bunkum 
County, North Carliny,—Miss Dims, you know Misses Plyser, what 
lived down to Zion Spring ? Well, she war taken awfil sick arter eatin’ 
a bate of cold fried collards,—I always told her cold fried collards 
warn’t adapted to the delicacies of her constitushun, but the poor 
eretur was induced to them, and wouddent take my advice. An’ it 
wou'd have been a great deal better for her if she only had, for she 
mout a’ been a sittin’ here to-night. . . . Well, when I got whar she 
was, they had sent for the doctor, and he tuck a handful of lobely, and 
mixt the pepper-pods with it, an’ then he poured hot biling water over 
it, and made a strong decockshun. Jes as it war got ready for minis- 
tering, but afore it war guv, I heerd a screech-owl holler on the gable 
end of the cabin. I said then, as I says in the present case, that it 
was a sign an’ a forerunner that she was gwine to die; but the doctor, 
in spite of my ’swadements, gin her a tin cup of the pepper an’ lobely, 
but I nude it war no use—the screech-owl had hollered, an’ she war 
called for—and jes think of a nice young ooman like her, with the 
purtiest pair o’ twins in the world, and alike as two peas, only the one 
had black hair and light eyes, and the other black eyes and light hair— 
being carried to her grave by cold fried collards!. . . Doctor, we'd 
better see how Misses Jimsey is; it’s no use to waste the fitifuge upon 
her; the screech-owl has hollered, an’ she must go, tho’ all the doctors 
of a king war here. Poor creetur! she has lived a long time, and I 
*spect her Lord an’ master wants her.’ 


They proceed to the room, when the old ladies are much sur- 
prised to find the doomed patient still in a pleasant slumber. In 
the morning the old lady awakens refreshed, and praising the 
‘Arkansas Fitifuge,’ as ‘a monstrous pleasant truck, becomes 
profuse in her thanks to the ‘ capable physician sent to me in the 
hour of need.’ 


‘* How do you feel, sister Jimsey ? do you think you're looking up 
this morning?’ asked the lady of screech-owl memory. ‘Oh, sister 
Ripson, I do feel a power better this mornin’, an’ in the course of a 
day or two I'll be able to get about again.” ‘ Well! merciful master! 
wonders will never stop! Last night I tho’t sure you cuddent stand it 
till morning, ’speshully arter I heerd the screech-owl holler! Tis a 
mirrikle, sure, or else this is the wonderfullest doctor in creashun.’ 
‘Did the sereech-ow] holler more nor wunst, sister Ripson?’ ‘ No, he 
only screeched wunst ; ef he had hollered a second time, I'd defied all 
the doctors in the created world to ’ad cured you—the thing ’ud a 
been unpossible.’ Now, as the screech-owl had actually screeched 
twice I must have effected an impossibility in making the cure, but I 
was unwilling to disturb the old lady in her delusion, and therefore did 
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not inform her. I directed the ‘ fitifuge’ to be given at regular intervals 
through the day, and then departed, amidst the blessings of the old 
lady, and congratulations of the family, hearing, as I left the house, 
the same old lady who had underrated me at my entrance, ejacu- 
cate, ‘Well, bless the Lord! I didn’t die last year of the yaller 
jaunders, or I’d never have lived to see with my own eyes a doctor 
who could cure a body arter the screech-owl hollered!’ 


How completely English is all of this. The whole tale indeed, 
so humorously told by the Arkansas physician, might with scarcely 
an alteration even of the old lady’s pronunciation, be related as 
the personal narrative of some medical man, a resident among the 
meres of the eastern counties, as illustrative of the habits and 
conversation of the dwellers there, even in the present day. This 
is not so strange, when we remember that the greater portion of 
the earliest settlers in America emigrated from the north-eastern 
counties, and from the neighbourhood of London. We were 
pleasantly reminded of this, when recently looking over the late 
Mr. Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia,’ we found that a long 
list of ‘Yankeyisms’ might be made from that collection alone. 

And other resemblances—pleasant resemblances—can we trace 
in these sketches, not to Englishmen of the present generation 
alone, but to our common forefathers. The Yankee pedler, 
sharp, bold, tricking, shrewdest of the shrewd, but pleasant 
withal, neither troubled with too much care, or too much 
honesty, driving along the byeway with his stock of ‘ notions, 
and even more welcome stock of news, chatting with one, laugh- 
ing with another, but never forgetting the main chance; is not 
he a lineal descendant of Autolycus ? that world-famed pedler, 
who ‘jogged merrily on the footpath way,’ with his well-filled 
pack of 

* Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses : 
Bugle, bracelet, necklace amber, 
‘ Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 
Golden coifs, and stomachers,’— 


beside that goodly store of ballads ‘very pitiful and true,’ 
and vouched for by ‘ honest wives,’ and even ‘five justices’ hands 
to it. Here he is, pulling off the remains of an old straw hat, 
and making the lowest bow, ‘in the style of Sir Pertinax, who 
‘thought the whole world was to be won by bowing.’ ‘My dear 
‘beautiful lady, could I sell you anything this morning? Here’s 
‘fashionable calicoes, French work collars, elegant milk pans, 
‘ague bitters,—tapes, needles, hooks and eyes, brooches and 
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‘ bracelets,—castor-ile, corn-plaster, gardin seeds, tracts, song- 
‘books, thimbles, babies’-whistles, copy-books, slates, playing 
‘cards.’ And then the compliment, when after assuring his 
customer he has ‘all sorts o’ notions,’ he adds, ‘I shan’t offer 
you lucifers, for ladies with such eyes never buys matches.’ 
Could Autolycus at the sheepshearing feast have proffered a 
more neatly turned speech? And alas! in his love of appro- 
priation—as we may gently call it—the Yankee pedler displays 
his descent from the shrewd rogue, who being ‘born under 
Mercury’ was ‘a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles;) in some 
cases, as in the story of the T’ravelling Tinman, occasionally 
of a little stray coloured-child. And, in his earnest disclaimer 
of all roguery, his demure indignation at the tricks of his 
brethren, ‘the greatest rogues on the face of the yearth,’ is he 
not descendant of him who so neatly took the purse from his 
kind helper, sympathetically remarking, ‘there be cozeners 
abroad, therefore it behoves us to be wary’? For audacious 
falsehoods, however, we think we must yield the palm to the 
Yankee pedler, when Autolycus-like agreeing with the Pennsyl- 
vanian farmer in his denunciations of his fellow-dealers’ trickery, 
he tells how sausages were brought to market at an eastern 
town, ‘but when purchased and prepared for frying, were found 
to be filled with chopped turnip, and shreds of red flannel.’ 
‘Mine host’ of the backwoods, too, careless whether the 
‘stranger’ enters his log-house or not, for he calls himself 
‘squire, or ‘major,—the jovial host, ‘with jolly phiz, round 
‘person, bright eye, and military air, dealing out the rations 
‘spiced with jokes, which, if they are not funny, are at least 
‘laughed at, for he enjoys them so vastly himself, that his 
‘auditors are forced to laugh out of pure sympathy.’ Such 
innkeeper we may look in vain for through the length and 
the breadth of Old England now; and therefore have English 
tourists in America stood almost aghast at the free-and-easy 
manner, the inquisitive remarks of the Boniface of the New 
World. But just such were the innkeepers and tavern-keepers of 
England, when the first exiles set sail. How in the old 
comedies of Charles the First’s time do we find ‘mine host’ 
joking and drinking with his guests—taking part in their amuse- 
ments, sometimes even the confidant of their affairs. And in 
Shakspeare’s too, how independently does ‘mine host of the 
Garter’ bear himself, taking Dr. Caius to task, and treating 
Justice Shallow, notwithstanding his ‘old coat and the dozen 
white luces’ as a mere boon companion; and how does that 
more ancient, more illustrious ‘ host,’ him of the Tabard, behave? 
‘Bold of his speche,’ and ‘ryghte merrie,’ he constitutes himself 
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manager of the whole company: and willingly do the pilgrims 
agree to be ‘resolved at his devise, and knight, and esquire, 
lady prioress, and merchant, the highest as well as the lowest, 
view him as their equal and associate. We think that the 
alteration in the relative rank of the ‘ host’ and his guests will 
be found to have taken place at the Restoration—for that was 
the period of the great revolution in our social habits, and not, 
as has been often most incorrectly stated, during the time of the 
Parliament and Protectorate—and the reason probably is, 
owing to the number of servants belonging to noble families, 
who, cast out of place during the civil war and its consequent 
changes, took up the trade of the innkeeper, which before had 
been followed by men of some property—in the country often 
by small landholders. Many of the peculiarities of our American 
brethren will be easily accounted for, we think, if we bear in 
mind that the chief colonization of North America was previous 
to the Restoration. It was old English habits, and manners, 
and forms of speech, that the New England exiles left behind— 
it was from old London that the founders of the Massachusetts 
colony and the Connecticut settlement went forth. 

An amusing series of sketches might be given on ‘ Helps, — 
apparently most inappropriately so termed, since they seem in 
most instances to be veritable hindrances. We have a pleasant 
narrative here of the difficulties of ‘ girl hunting’ in the new 
settlements, where, as the writer naively remarks, there is such 
racing, and chasing, and begging, and praying, to get a girl for 
a month, that they are often got for life with half the trouble. 
This trouble, however, seems chiefly owing to the demand being 
far greater than the supply, and that the supply is so inadequate, 
we cannot help thinking is one of the indirect disadvantages 
which slavery has inflicted on the free states. Not un- 
naturally will the ignorant girl, or her more ignorant mother, 
refuse to receive wages for performing that household work, 
which in the slaveholding states always falls to the lot of the 
negro. 

The lady sets out on the benevolent errand of searching for a 
‘help’ for poor Mrs. Larkins,—Lo-i-sy having taken French 
leave,—and, as the little boy pathetically says, ‘we ha‘n't no 
gal but father.’ The first visit is to Mrs. Lowndes, at her for- 
lorn log-house, and whom she finds rocking a most primitive 
cradle, and begrimed with dirt. 

*“Ts your daughter at home, Mrs. Lowndes ?’ ‘ Well, yes, Mirandy’s 
to hum ; but she’s out now.’ ‘I came to see if she could go to Mrs. 
Larkins, who is very unwell.’ ‘ Miss Larkins! Why, do tell !—Is she 
sick agin ? and is her gal gone? I thought she had Lo-i-sy Paddon; 
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is Lo-i-sy gone?’ ‘I suppose so. You will let Miranda go to Mrs. 
Larkins, will you?’ ‘ Well, I donnow; but I would let her go fora 
spell, just to ’commodate ’em. M’randy may go if she’s a mind ter. 
She needn’t live out unless she chooses. She’s got a comfortable 
home, and no thanks to nobody. What wage do they give?? ‘A 
dollar a week.’ ‘Eat at table?’ ‘O, certainly.? ‘Have Sunday ?” 
‘Why, no—I believe not the whole of Sunday—the children, you 
know.’ ‘Oh, ho!’ interrupted Mrs. Lowndes, with a most disdainful 
toss of the head, giving at the same time a vigorous impulse to the 
cradle ; ‘if that’s how it is, M’randy don’t stir a step. She don’t 
live nowhere if she can’t come home Saturday night, and stay till 
Monday morning.’ ’ 


After some other ineffectual attempts, the narrator at length 
calls on Mrs. Randal, ‘where the mop was in full play, and with 
‘her gown tied up, she was splashing diluted mud on the walls, in 
‘the received mode of those regions where ‘ stained-glass windows’ 
‘are made without a patent.’ 


‘I did not venture in, but asked from the door, with my best diplo- 
macy, whether Mrs. Randal knew a girl. ‘A gal—no. Who wantsa 
galr’ ‘Mrs. Larkins.’ ‘She! why don’t she get up, and do herown 
work ?’ ‘She’s too feeble.’ ‘Lor sakes! too feeble! She'd be able 
as anybody to thrash round, if her old man didn’t spile her by waiting 
on.’ ‘But, Mrs. Randal; couldn’t you spare Rachel for a day or two 
to help her?’ ‘ My gals has got enough to do. They aint able to do 
their own work. Car’line hasn’t been worth the fust red cent for hard 
work, ever since she went to school at A ” Oh! I did not ex- 
pect to get Caroline” * * * But my eloquence was wasted. The 
Miss Randals had been a quarter at a select school; and will not live 
out again until their present stock of finery is unwearable. Miss 
Rachel, whose company I had hoped to secure, was even then paying 
attention to a branch of the fine arts. ‘Rachel Amandy!’ cried 
Mrs. Randal, at the foot of the ladder, which gave access to the upper 
regions ; ‘fetch that thing down here. It’s the prettiest thing you 
ever see in your life,’ turning to me. And the educated young lady 
brought down a doleful compound of cardboard, and many coloured 
waters, which had, it seems, occupied her mind and fingers for some 
days. ‘There,’ said the mother, proudly; ‘a gal that’s learnt to make 
sich baskets as that, a’nt a going to be nobody’s help, I guess.’ ’ 


We certainly have no parallel to this superior young lady 
among our forefathers’ households, and we think for the reason 
we have just alluded to. In free England, no kind of service was 
deemed discreditable, because all was voluntary service. Some- 
thing resembling the ‘ help’ system was, however, to be met with 
in the northern counties, even as late as the last century; for an 
aged friend, some years since, told us that in Westmoreland, during 
her childhood, the daughters of small farmers, if there had been 
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a quarrel at home, or if they wanted a new gown,—a more expen- 
sive luxury then than now,—were accustomed to hire themselves 
out in the neighbourhood, but always with these stipulations: 
that they should take every meal with the family, and that a horse 
to ride to church on Sundays should be allowed them. 

And vividly again are we reminded of our forefathers,—our 
Saxon forefathers, when they dwelt in their wide pine forests, in 
those many spirited sketches of the elk-hunt, the fight with the 
wolves, or the gallant bear-hunt. How does the stern excite- 
ment of the last, and the wearied company returning with the 
spoil, and gathering around the fire of blazing pine-logs, roasting 
the bear’s flesh, and then falling asleep beside the decaying 
embers, bring to mind the rude hunter of long, long past days. 
“Veelund the Swift,’ his Saga tells us, thus hunted, thus feasted; 
and then, worn out with watching, sunk into that slumber from 
which he awakened in stern captivity. But little fear has the 
American hunter, or trapper, of treachery. The wild wood is to 
him, as it was to his English ancestors, the shrine of ‘ all manner 
of freedom and joyous liberty,’ and merrily does he range its 
green solitudes. Our Nimrods at home have often given us 
spirited sketches of the fox, and the stag-hunt, but here is one 
of the bear, in a dense cane-break in Arkansas, which bears the 
not very inviting name of ‘the Devil’s Summer Retreat.’ 


‘A rude breakfast having been despatched, lots were drawn who 
should go into the drive with the dogs. While this is going on, the 
hunters are at the stands, places their judgments dictate as most 
likely to be passed by the bear when roused by the dogs. Two miles 
might on this occasion have been passed over by them, in the drive, in 
the course of three hours; and yet, though the signs were plenty as 
leaves, not a bear was started. In the midst of our ill humour, a soli- 
tary bark was heard; breathing was almost suspended in the excite- 
ment of the moment; presently another and another bark was heard 
in swift succession ; in a minute more, the whole pack of thirty-five 
dogs opened. The change from silence to so much noise made it 
almost deafening. No idea but personal experience can be had of the 
effect upon the mind of sucha pack baying a bear in a cane-brake. 
Before me were old hunters ; they had been moving along as if desti- 
tute of all energy and feeling, but now their eyes flashed, their lips 
were compressed, and their cheeks flushed. They seemed incapable of 
fatigue. * * * One minute more to listen, to learn which way the 
war was raging, and then our party sent forth a yell that would have 
frightened a nation of Indians. The bear was in his bed when the 
dogs first came up with him, and he did not leave it till the pack sur- 
rounded him; then, finding things rather too warm, he broke off with 
a ‘whew’ that was awful to hear. His course was towards us, on the 
left; and as he went by, the cane cracked, and smashed as if ridden 
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over by a locomotive. Bob Herring gave the dogs a salute as they 
_passed close at the bear’s heels, and the noise increased until he said, 
‘It sounded as if all creation was pounding bark.’ The bear was com- 
mented on as he rushed by. One said he was ‘a buster;’ ‘ A regular- 
built eight-year old,’ said another; ‘ Fat as a candle,’ shouted a third ; 
‘It’s a beauty of the Devil’s Summer Retreat, with a band of angels 
arter him,’ sang out Bob Herring. On the bear plunged, so swiftly that 
our greatest exertions scarcely availed us to keep within hearing dis- 
tance. His course carried him towards those at the stands; but getting 
wind of them he*turned, and exactly retraced his course, want of breath 
having brought him to a fight with the dogs. He passed us the 
second time within two hundred yards, and coming against a fallen 
tree, backed up against it, and showed a determination, if necessary, 
there to die.’ 

The fight between the dogs and the bear now becomes despe- 
rate, and so equally matched does this most ferocious of the 
denizens of the forest appear, even though surrounded by a 
score of dogs, that we cannot help feeling that in reading the 
accounts of ancient bear-baitings our sympathy ought to be 
awakened for the dogs, rather than for the bear. The struggle 
with both dogs and hunters, too long to be inserted here, is most 
vividly told, and after many hair-breadth escapes from the savage 
beast the old hunter who ‘ never knowed fear,’ and whom ‘ nothin 
but a yarthquake, or the agur can shake,’ regardless of danger 
rushes among the dogs, and thrusting a rifle close to the bear's 
side, kills him. The huge carease is dressed, and carried to the 
place of rendezvous; the old hunter selecting for his share the 
caul fat and the liver, which he dresses in a style worthy of 
Soyer himself, remarking that among the happy chances of his 
life he has had his ‘ fill of caul fat and liver.’ ‘ Many aman who 
‘ thinks he’s lucky, lives and dies as ignorant of it, as a ‘possum of 
‘corn cake. So if ever I look dead, don't bury me till you see I 
‘don't open my eyes when its ready for eating. If I don’t open 
‘ my eyes when you show me that, I am a done gunner sure.’ 

Here we must close our extracts, again remarking how gratified 
we have been with these volumes. After the extravagancies and 
sentimentalities of many recent American novels, these fresh and 
vigorous sketches have appeared like taking up some of Crabbe’s 
forcible tales, after Monk Lewis’s extravagant ballads, or some of 
Mary Mitford’s pleasant rural sketches, after a batch of fashion- 
able novels. From the preface we learn that there are ‘ classes 
and scenes of diversified interest, still untouched :’ we hope they 
will soon follow. 

While plenty of books upon America and the Americans have 
been written by commercial men, by religious men, and by literary 
men; and far more thdn enough by people who have gone thither 
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for the purpose of mere bookmaking, it has been very unfortu- 
nate, we think, that no writer, a lover of country life, interested 
in our old customs, and our folklore, should have made pilgrimage 
to the New World ; not speeding along her highways, and visiting 


‘her chief cities, but wandering among the pleasant byeways of 


New England and Pennsylvania; visiting the quiet homesteads 
overshadowed with the beech and sugar maple, and marking the 
everyday habits, the everyday talk, the traditions of their people. 
Many a custom, unnoticed by Brande or Douce, many a wild 
story, almost forgotten in ‘the old country, he might, we doubt 
not, meet there. And precious fragments of old ballads,— 
precious because embodying the very feeling of the popular 
mind generations ago—and vainly to be sought for in the Pepy- 
nian, even in the Roxburgh collection, might reward his search, 
And snatches of old tunes too—those wild melodies like the 
distant echo of our village bells, which lost to us may have 
helped to rock the cradle of those six generations which have 
passed away since the lullaby of the English mother broke upon 
the silence of those wild forests. It is in their secluded districts 
that the relationship of England and America is still most clearly 
seen. ‘I thought I was in New England,’ was the remark ofa 
well known American writer, to us some years since, on returning 
from a visit in the north-eastern counties. 

It were well to bear in mind,—and would that it had been more 
constantly borne in mind by writers on either side of the Atlan- 
tic, who seem inclined almost to ignore the thoroughly English 
descent of the Americans,—that never was England more proudly, 
more intensely national, than when she sent forth those devoted 
men, the founders of the American states. The glorious reign of 
Elizabeth was fresh in their memories, the name of Englishman 
was a name of fear throughout Europe, and to preserve that 
distinctive nationality was the very principle that urged the 
pilgrims to quit their asylum in Holland, and cross an almost 
unknown sea. There was no silly cosmopolitism about these 
noble men: they fled from Old England, prayerfully, reluctantly, 
and rejoiced to found a New England in the Far West ; giving the 
old familiar names to the scenes around them, and cherishing the 
customs of their fatherland as a precious bequest. And many are 
the customs which even to this day have, as we see, lingered among 
them, and long may they continue, binding more closely together 
the family ties of two great nations. Long may America 
look back with pride on that noble heritage which she has re- 
ceived from our fathers, and long may Old England exult in the 
growing prosperity of the eldest and noblest of her daughters. 
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1853, 1854. By Cuaries Cocurane. S8vo. Houlston. 1854.* 


Many recent circumstances have tended to direct public atten- 
tion to a rigid examination of the question concerning the 
authority of ‘the Sabbath. The great extension of the railway 
system, the facilities it affords for the cheap conveyance of pas- 
sengers, and the consequent prevalence of excursion and general 
trains on the Sabbath-day; the specific question of Sunday mails, 
and the delivery of letters by the Post Office on the Sabbath; 
and, more recently, the erection of the Crystal Palace, at 
Sydenham; and the efforts of its directors, and of a large portion 
of the Metropolitan Press, to open the building to the public on a 
day which has hitherto been regarded with external respect in 
this country,—all have tended to excite the inquiry whether, after 
all, the Christian Sabbath is really binding on Christian people 
to the extent of positive obligation, or whether its observance is 
only expedient, and not obligatory. It is this question, which, 
with all candour, we propose to consider in the following pages. 
In this inquiry we have, of course, to assume that the authority 
of Scripture on the subject is admitted, but before we conclude, we 
shall have something to say on the question on other grounds. 

The religious obligation of the Sabbath has been the subject 
of frequent controversy, and is still objected to by many, whose 
apparent numbers are multiplied by the variety of opinions which 
they entertain on this subject. 

In one particular almost every writer agrees, that its separa- 
tion, as a day of rest, is a blessing which it would be very im- 
politic to disturb; but whether the observance depends upon 
divine authority, the authority of the Church, of the State, or 
on the common convenience of society; whether the whole da 
is to be set apart for religious duty, or only a portion of the day; 
or whether religious duties are essential to its observance, seem 
to be points which, in the estimation of many writers, are 
altogether undecided. 

‘We fully recognise says a recent writer, opposed to its obligatory 
observance, the necessity of a periodical cessation from labour so far 
as is compatible with the exigencies and usages of society. The insti- 
tution of the Sabbath exists, and whatever its origin, its expediency 
and utility are almost universally acknowledged ;’ and again, ‘we 
recognise and reverence the Sabbath in the widest and most Christian 
sense.’ 


* Our readers should be apprised that the close of the first article in our last 
number which promised that the Sabbath Question should be taken up more ade- 
quately in our pages, was from the pen of the Editor, and that the writer of that 
paper is not responsible for the present. 


Art. III.—My Connexion with the Sabbath Movement in France in 
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80 The Authority of the Sabbath. 

The author of the Hore Sabbatice says, ‘ Of the various rites 
‘which have been established by the founders of the different 
‘religions of the world, perhaps there is no one so intimately 
‘ connected with the temporal happiness and comfort of mankind 
‘as that of the observance of one day in every seven as a day of 
‘rest. —p. 1. 

aiaea, who represents in his Principles of Morality the 
religious views of the Society of Friends, alleges that ‘ these 
‘circumstances constitute a sufficient recommendation to set 
‘apart certain times for the exercise of public worship; and he 
further adds, ‘Bearing in mind, then, that it is right to devote 
‘some portion of our time to religious exercises, and that no 
‘objection exists to the day which is actually appropriated, the 
‘duty seems very obvious so to employ it.—LHssay 2, ch. i., 
Sabb. Inst. 

Paley, in the well-known argument in his Moral Philosophy, 
asserts, that the assembling upon the first day of the week for 
the ‘ purpose of public worship and religious instruction, is a law 
‘of Christianity of Divine appointment. The resting on that 
‘day from our employments longer than we are detained from 
‘them by attendance upon these assemblies, is to Christians an 
‘ ordinance of human institution, binding, nevertheless, upon the 
‘conscience of every individual of a country in which a weekly 
‘Sabbath is established, for the sake of the beneficial purposes 
‘which the public and regular observance of it promotes.’— 
Chapter 7. 

‘I am anxious, says Archbishop Whately, ‘in common, I 
‘believe, with all persons, of whatever church, who love our Lord 
‘ Jesus Christ in sincerity, that his resurrection day should be a 
‘day particularly set apart for religious worship and religious 
‘study and meditation. And if the day ought to be thus dedi- 
‘cated to such purposes, it is plain we ought to abstain from 
‘anything that may interfere with its being so observed by our- 
‘selves, and those whom we employ.—Address to the Inhabitants 
of Dublin, p. 39. 

We confess that, in reviewing these testimonies to the value of 
the Sabbath, we have been struck (excepting in the instance of 
Paley) by their palpable inconsistency with the succeeding 
argument. The Divine authority of the Jewish Sabbath is 
admitted; but although it is alleged that God withdrew his 
sanction from the day, discountenanced its observance, and 
abrogated the institution, yet these writers conclude that it is 
still expedient to observe the Sabbath, and that it is to be 
reverenced ‘in the most Christian sense. As if God’s purpose 
in its abrogation were not wiser than theirs in its observance. 
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On this principle, we should not be surprised to find them 
attempting to renew actual sacrifice, or adopting any forms of 
ritual service which Judaism sanctioned, and Christianity 
abolished. Surely, if God abrogated the Sabbath, and made all 
days alike, He did it advisedly, and if it had been well that the 
institution should be maintained, He would not have omitted to 
sanction its observance. What should we think of the Colonial 
Legislature that, immediately after the Parliament in England 
had deliberately repealed an important law, which affected its 
colonial dependencies, should re-enact its provisions in a similar 
statute—the inferior authority doing anew what the superior 
authority has undone ? 

But if the Sabbath, by the confession of all, is so great a 
privilege, surely the Gospel does not withdraw from the 
Christian an advantage which was conceded to the Jew. Un- 
questionably not, they reply, for, under the Gospel, every day is 
a Sabbath, and every “hour rich with Sabbatic enjoyment. ‘To 

‘a true Christian,’ says Belsham, ‘ every day isa Sabbath, every 
‘place is a temple, and every action of life an act of devotion. 
‘A Christian is not required to be more holy, nor permitted 
‘to take greater liberties upon one day than upon another. 
‘ Whatever is lawful or expedient upon any one day of the week 
‘is, under the Christian dispensation, equally lawful and ex- 
‘ pedient upon any other day.’ Yet if this be really so, why this 
uniform testimony to the value of the Lord’s Day? Or why 
should those who have laboriously endeavoured to deprive the 
Sabbath of its divine sanction, seek to supply its place with an 
institution which rests only on expediency? Besides, under the 
Gospel dispensation, there is no privilege which has not its 
obverse of duty. Are we permitted to address God in prayer? 
Then we are also commanded to pray without ceasing. Is it'a 
privilege for Christians to unite in acts of social worship? Then 
we read—‘ Forsake not the assembling of yourself together as 
the manner of some is.’ Or, even if the blessing be higher still, 
and around the table of Christ, we refresh our spiritual natures 
with the pledge of His infinite forgiveness, even here the pri- 
vilege and the duty are one—‘ Take, eat ; this is my body, which 
is broken for you: this do in remembrance of me.’ And so, 
too, of the Christian Sabbath. But the agreement of the Anti- 
sabbatarians, to use their favourite phrase, soon terminates, and 

each one, from thenceforth, abides by his own theory. Paley 
assumes a divine obligation for a qualified observance of the 
day, from the example of the Apostles; but the author of the 
Hore Sabbatice denies his conclusion. —p. 50. 
On the other hand, Heylin, in _ time of Charles I., and 
NO. XLI. 
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82 The Authority of the Sabbath. 
Jeremy Taylor, in their anxiety to uphold the authority of the 
Church, and Milton,* with Archbishop Whately, to maintain its 
spiritual privileges, contend that the Sabbath is solely dependent 
for its authority on ecclesiastical ordinances. A rite which the 
Church may appoint, or with equal authority abrogate. Dymond, 
representing the views of the Body of Friends, can see no autho- 
rity in the Church to ordain religious ceremonies, but as it is expe- 
dient that some period should specially be set apart for divine 
worship, he thinks that by the individual consent of Christian 
men, the first day may be rightly preferred ; whilst latitudinarian 
and sceptical objectors to the divine authority of the Sabbath, 
generally regard it as a civil institution of no permanent autho- 
rity, but expedient, though others contend that the Sabbath should 
be spread over all days of the week, which means that as a distinct 
institution it ought to be discontinued. And differing thus widely, 
as to the authority upon which the Sabbath depends, they are equally 
at variance as to the manner of its observance. One considers it 
advantageous to keep the entire day. Another thinks it only 
needful to set apart sufficient time for public and private devotion. 
A third ‘feels a pleasure in stating, that the old law of England, 
‘before its late corruption by the modern Pharisees, was perfectly 
‘accordant with his view of the subject. Such amusements were 
‘allowed as were at that time thought necessary and innocent, 
‘ such as dancing, archery, leaping, vaulting, May-games, Whitsun 
‘ales, and Morris dances. It is very much to be desired,’ he says, 
‘ that this law were re-enacted, that the people might be encou- 
‘raged after divine service to apply to cheerful amusements 
‘instead of the ale-house, or what is as bad, the petty conventicles 
‘of morose Calvinistic fanatics’ (Horw Sabb. 56). And much 
after the manner of the old and equal division of tithes, another 
writer is for making the day subservient to intellectual, religious, 
and sanatory improvement, keeping it, like the tomb at Mecca, in 
nice suspense between earth and heaven; whilst in a recent article 
in the Westminster Review—where we find the newest fashion of 
the Anti-sabbatarian argument, as of every other which has an 
Anti-christian tendency—the writer endeavours to show that the 
Sabbath does not mean a holy day, or even if it did, that it is an 


* Hence we arrive at the following conclusions ; first, that under the gospel no 
day is appointed for divine worship in preference to any other, except such as the 
Church may set apart of its own authority, for the voluntary assembling of its 
members, wherein relinquishing all worldly affairs we may dedicate ourselves 
wholly to religious services, so far as is consistent with the duties of charity. And 
secondly, that this may conveniently take place once every seven days, and particu- 
larly on the first day of the week, provided always that it is observed in compliance 
with the authority of the Church, and not in obedience to the edicts of the 
Magistrate.—(Milton’s Christian Doctrine, 610, Sect., 1825.) 
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error to suppose that holiness has anything to do with religion; in 
fact, that the religious observance of the day is a mistake. 

We once remember to have seen a fine vessel, which had drifted 
from her moorings, swept before the gale. Still dragging her 
ineffectual anchor along the bottom, the storm drove her fiercely 
on, until at length, in wild ruin, she lay a shattered wreck upon 
the rocks. It is not well, in matters of faith, to quit a safe and 
quiet anchorage, until assured that we can find rest in a more 
safe and constant haven. 

It is obvious to any one, who has attentively considered the 
question before us, that its decision mainly depends on the con- 
clusion that is formed as to the original institution of the Sab- 
bath. If this ordinance were instituted by Moses as a part of the 
Jewish ritual, having no previous existence, and constituting a part 
of the ceremonial law, then we think it may be assumed, that with 
the Mosaic economy, the Sabbath was abrogated, unless it can be 
shown to have been distinctly re-established, and that on no dubious 
or. uncertain evidence, under the New Testament Dispensation. 

On the other hand, if the institution of the Sabbath were coeval 
with creation, a command given to our first parents, and based 
upon principles of universal obligation, if in the Decalogue, as a 
summary of moral law, it is again repeated, incorporated with 
Jewish institutions, recognised by Christ, observed by apostles 
and apostolic men, honoured by the primitive church, and handed 
down to succeeding ages, rooted deeply in every dispensation, 
and alien to none, spreading widely, and bearing everywhere the 
fruits of holiness and peace, then, we think that, without hesita- 
tion, we may claim for the Sabbath the authority which can alone 
sanction its observance, or give to it permanent obligation. Let 
us then examine the arguments usually adduced against the divine 
authority of the day in their bearing on this view of the question. 

It is generally admitted that the second chapter of Genesis 
contains a distinct reference to the Sabbath: ‘ And on the seventh 
‘ day God ended his work which he had made, and he rested on 
‘the seventh day from all his work which he had made, and God 
‘ blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, because that in it, he 
‘had rested from all his work which God created and made.’ 
(Gen. ii. 30.) 

But it is alleged by different objectors that these verses do not 
necessarily designate the institution of the Sabbath. That is 
referred to the period when the children of Israel having left 
Egypt desired manna from heaven. 

‘And Moses said to the rulers of the congregation, To-morrow is 
the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord: bake that which ye will 
bake to day, and seethe that ye will seethe ; and that which remaineth 
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over lay up for you to be kept until the morning.’ (Exod. chap. xvi. 23.) 
And on the next day Moses said, ‘for to-day is a Sabbath unto the 
Lord: to-day ye shall not find it in the field. Six days ye shall gather 
it; but on the seventh day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be 
none.’ And afterwards the Lord said unto Moses, ‘ How long refuse 
ye to keep my commandments and my laws? See, for that the Lord hath 
given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth day the 
bread of two days; abide ye every man in his place, let no man go out 
of his place on the seventh day. So the people rested on the seventh 
day.’ (verses 28, 29.) 


The law of the Sabbath was afterwards repeated on Sinai, and 
it is contended, conformably with this theory, that the Decalogue, 
of which the Sabbatic canon is a part, was not intended to con- 
stitute a summary of moral law, but is rather a positive enact- 
ment, binding as such on the Jewish people only. And it is 
further urged, that however we may regard the other parts of the 
Decalogue, the fourth commandment certainly suggests a rule of 
conduct, which can only appeal to the conscience on the ground 
of positive enactment, since in the absence of a revealed ordinance 
it must be indifferent whether the sixth day or the seventh is 
appropriated for divine worship. And in support of this argument, 
it is alleged, that the absence of any reference to the Sabbath in 
the patriarchal records is inconsistent with its early institution, 
the statement in the second chapter of Genesis, already quoted, 
not necessarily referrmg to the period when the Sabbath was 
instituted, but only suggesting the reason that, in after times, 
led to the selection of the seventh day as the Sabbath, which God 
appointed as a sign between himself and the Jewish people. And 
this view, it is contended, receives additional support from the 
expression which occurs in Exodus, when Moses, in speaking of 
the children of Israel, says, ‘The Lord hath given you the Sab- 
bath. Again, ‘It is a sign between me and the children of 
Israel for ever,’ (Exod. xxxi. 16, 17); and so in Deuteronomy: 
‘Remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
‘that the Lord thy God brought thee out thence, through a 
‘ mighty hand and by a stretched out arm: therefore the Lord thy 
‘God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day; orin Jeremiah, 
‘ Thou madest known unto them thy holy Sabbath,’ (ch. ix. 12); 
and in Ezekiel, ‘I gave them my Sabbaths to be a sign between 
me and them, (Ezek. xx. 10, 12); all implying that the institution 
specially pertained to the Jewish people, and to their religious 
polity; for how could the Sabbath, as it is argued, have been 
given to the Jew, if it already constituted a fundamental principle 
of universal law, or be a ‘sign’ between God and the Israelitish 
nation, if the Sabbath were observed by all who professed to 
believe in Jehovah as the only God; and being as it is affirmed 
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only a Jewish ordinance, the Sabbath was abrogated with the law 
which first gave it authority, so that when in the Acts of the 
Apostles the council at Jerusalem enumerated the cardinal duties 
recognised in the Jewish law, which were still binding on Gentile 
converts, the Sabbath is not included; but on the other hand, 
the Apostle Paul, in addressing the Colossians ( ii. 16, 17), says, 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect 
‘of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days 
‘which are a shadow of things to come, but the body is Christ.’ 
Beside this, as it is stated in the terse and vigorous argument of 
Paley, ‘If the command by which the Sabbath was instituted be 
‘binding upon Christians, it must be binding as to the day, the 
‘duties, and the penalties, in none of which it is received; for 
instead of the seventh day being observed, another day having no 
connexion with it, is accepted by Christians as their Sabbath, and 
constituting a different institution, it must either rest upon distinct 
authority, or upon no authority at all. And itis further stated that 
the fathers of the Christian Church frequently reproved the Jewish 
converts for their continued observance of the Jewish Sabbath. 

Such appear to us to be the leading arguments against the 
divine authority of the Sabbath, and we state them fully that 
they may be as fully considered. But while endeavouring fairly to 
present these objections, we do right in attempting to discriminate 
between the objectors. Milton and Paley, Arnold and Whately, 
are not names that can be passed by lightly, or their opinions 
treated with contempt. ‘They are Christian men, seriously mis- 
taken, we believe, in this matter, yet dealing with it in a calm and 
Christian spirit. But on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
this controversy has not in general improved either the taste or 
the temper of our opponents. 

We could endure a little raillery, or a sober measure of con- 
tempt; but the argument that degenerates into abuse, is in 
general unworthy of much consideration. In fact, if the subject 
were less serious, we should only smile at a class of writers who 
have become uncharitable from the very licentiousness of their 
charity. We are amused with Drunken Barnaby’s caricature, 
for it has wit, and was quite in character, when he sang,— 

* As I rode through Banbury Town 
I saw a Puritane one 
A hanging up his cat on Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday.’ 
But that a book such as the Hore Sabbatice, which professes to 
be an argument on the question, should characterize its opponents 
as ‘ Itinerant attendants at missionary meetings, such as practise 
* standing in the synagogues and in the corners of the street, 
‘ sounding their trumpets and making long prayers, as foolish 
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* devotees and mischievous hypocrites’ (p. 8); ‘ A set of cant- 
* ing hypocrites who, for their own purpose, are endeavouring to 
* delude the ignorant and unwary; a little though increasing knot 
‘ of puritans’ (p. 60)—this we must maintain is passing the line 
of decency. 

In a pamphlet intitled The Post Ofice and the Sabbath, the 
author, after the fashion of Ho Ti, in Charles Lamb's well-known 
story, who burnt down his house at Pekin to roast a sucking pig 
in the flames, laboriously endeavours to abrogate the institution 
of the Sabbath, that he may be secure of the Sunday mails. 

‘It is true,’ he says, ‘that there are few subjects on which 
greater difference of opinion exists than this’ (p. 7), and these 
different opinions ‘ are held by men equally eminent for piety and 
learning; but he very soon discovers that the large majority of 
Christians who differ from him, are distinguished by ‘ intempe- 
rate zeal and uncharitableness,’ ‘by arrogant intolerance and 
presumption’ (p. 7); ‘ they are Pharisees’ (p. 12); ‘their intoler- 
ance is equally at variance with the New Testament and the spirit 
of the age’ (p. 12); ‘no men so bigoted’ (p. 7); ‘ their movement 
is lamentably superstitious; their opposition to the Post-office 
regulations ‘a fierce and base attack on government, characterized 
by unchristian malignity wholly unparalleled’ (p. 12), ‘ and their 
imputations odious’ (p. 12). 

It is refreshing to turn from such rhetoric to the sweet, calm 
words with which one of these early Pharisees, the devout and 
holy Herbert, hailed the day of rest. 
* Oh day, most calm, most bright, 

The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 

The endorsement of supreme delight 

Writ by a friend and with his blood ; 

The couch of Time, care’s balm and bay, 

The weeks were dark but for thy light, 

Thy torch doth show the way.’ 

But let us return to a consideration of the verses in the second 
chapter of Genesis, which really constitute the basis of this 
inquiry. In a narrative which is simply historical, conducting 
the reader step by step along the six days’ labour of the Divine 
hand, the passage occurs, and with no pause or change of style 
to separate it from the preceding or the following verses. Each 
day’s work has been systematically recorded, and it is added, 
‘On the seventh day God ended the work which he had made; 
‘and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he 
‘had made. And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; 
‘because that in it he had rested from all his work which God 
* created and made.’ (Gen. ii. 2, 8.) And after two thousand years, 
when this event was referred to as the basis of a specific com- 
mand of God, it is only said, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to 
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‘keep it holy. For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
‘the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day, 
‘wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it.’ 
(Ex. xx. 11.) We think if words mean anything, these passages 
imply that when God had ended his work He sanctified and set 
apart a commemorative day of rest. Yet Paley argues that they 
can only be regarded as affirming that when God instituted the 
Jewish Sabbath, he selected the seventh day for its observance, 
because, two thousand five hundred years before, he completed 
on that day the great work of creation. 

The narrative is distinct and emphatic. God had finished his 
work. He rested from it on the seventh day. And because 
God so rested, He sanctified the day, and blessed it. 

But if God rested on the seventh day, and sanctified it, for 
whom could this Sabbath of the new creation be designed? In 
an absolute sense God did not rest on the Sabbath day; for the 
Saviour bases an argument on that fact, when he says ‘ My 
Father worketh hitherto.” Not one wheel in the great fabric of 
the universe ceased to move, or one pulse to beat; and Provi- 
dence supplied the wants of every living thing, alike on Sabbath 
days and days of weekly service. But was the Sabbath then 
instituted that it might be kept sacred in other parts of the uni- 
verse of God, whilst it was withheld fromman? Surely if it were 
so, the commemoration would seem to be more extensive than 
the event; whilst those who shared most largely in the blessing, 
were withheld from its recognition. Neither for Himself, as we 
believe, nor for angels, nor for other orders of creation than man, 
did God separate the Sabbath asa holy day. And if ordained 
at all, in the dawn of the creation, it must, we are assured, have 
been for man, and no other supposition can be reasonably 
adopted. But it is said the narrative is anticipatory. During 
two thousand five hundred years God having made ‘ the Sabbath 
for man,’ conceals it in the depths of his counsels, then reveals 
for a little while to one tribe of the great human family, and after 
the brief era of their history, once more abrogates an institution 
which was coeval with creation. There seems to be no alterna- 
tive whatever, but our believing in the early institution of the Sab- 
bath, or, on the other hand, supposing that Moses adopted a 
most uncandid device in order to give additional authority to a, 
very important part of his religious economy; for if we refuse to 
admit that the Sabbath was appointed by God from the first, we 
must either believe that when God rested on the seventh day 
he did not sanctify it, or, that having sanctified the day, He con- 
cealed the fact until it was revealed by Moses to the Jewish 
people; and, even in the latter case, the limited revelation of one 
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important fact, does not at all modify the circumstance. So that 
if God did sanctify the day at first, its sanctification must be 
abiding. 

But then it is argued, if the Sabbath were coeval with the 
creation, there would certainly be some traces of its existence 
during the patriarchal period. But is this certain? The 
narrative in Genesis is the briefest possible record of a very 
long era; and only a little is revealed to us about many things 
of which we should like to know more. As it has been 
remarked, the law of sacrifice was clearly revealed before the 
offerings of Cain and Abel were presented, and yet upon this 
point the record is silent. The distinction between clean and 
unclean animals was observed by Noah, and yet there is nothing 
said as to the promulgation of the law upon which it depended; 
and through the whole history of the patriarchal age we have 
no allusion to public or social worship; and yet it cannot be 
supposed that men did not meet together to offer up prayer 
to God. And on this point Dr. Harris, in his Man Primeval, 
(p. 180) remarks, ‘That in the account of the four or five 
‘hundred years from Joshua to David, there is not the remotest 
‘allusion to the Sabbath. No mention is made from the birth 
‘of Seth till the flood (a period of at least 1500 years) of 
‘sacrifice; and during the 800 years from Joshua to Jeremiah 
‘the rite of circumcision is not named.’ 

On the other hand there are allusions in the Book of Genesis, 
which seem to imply the observance of stated periods of worship 
by the patriarchs. ‘ At the end of days,’ as it is in the original, 
‘it came to pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
‘offering unto the Lord,’ (Gen. iv. 3); that is, at a fixed or 
definite period, and after the lapse of a measured interval of 
time. So again in Job,—‘ There was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before God.'—(Job i. 6.) And 
in a very distinct manner the division of time into periods of 
seven days is referred to in the Book of Genesis. Thus, Noah in 
the ark, when the dove returned to its rest, ‘stayed other seven 
days; and again, when it brought back the olive branch before 
it was sent forth for the last time, he again stayed other seven 
days. And when Job’s friends came to comfort him in his 
sorrow, ‘They sat down with him upon the ground seven days 
and seven nights.'—(Job ii. 18). And when Jacob was in the 
house of Laban, the period of a ‘week’ is distinctly named. 
Nor does the evidence end here; but the most extensive and 
almost uniform division of time into weeks implies, if it do 
not absolutely establish, a common origin for this arrangement. 
The lunar month consists of twenty-nine days and a half, and 
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four weeks, therefore, do not make a month, and the attempt to 
attribute the division to other causes, is by no means satis- 
factory. But believing, as we do, that the whole human 
family have a common origin, we are not surprised that in their 
separation they carried with them more or less of patriarchal 
usages ; and though in the course of ages tradition grew dim, 
and almost illegible, yet we cannot wonder that there are detected 
in different parts of the world those habits and traditions which 
can only be explained by a reference to the first principles of 
truth and their revelation in patriarchal times. Now the rite 
of sacrifice, and now the serpent worship, that in so many 
different forms remind us of man’s fall. Here, the tradition of 
an universal deluge: and there, by the general division of time 
into weeks, assuring us of a primeval Sabbath. 

But it has been suggested by a learned, but not very orthodox 
professor in one of our Universities, Baden Powell, that the 
account of the creation, as recorded in Genesis, is only a poetical 
cosmogony, and that the six days of labour, and the seventh day's 
rest, are mere fictitious adjuncts to the narrative, and therefore, 
that the institution of the Sabbath, as coeval with the creation, 


is impossible. We need scarcely say, that such an argument: 


sounds strange as coming from the lips of a professed Christian 
teacher, but we reply, that if the argument is effective against 
the Adamic Sabbath, it is equally fatal to. the Mosaic, since 
its appointment would in this case rest upon a falsehood. 

But let us direct our attention to the alleged institution of 
the Jewish Sabbath. It should be borne in mind that the 
Israelites had been slaves in Egypt for more than a century, 
and that during the whole of that period they were subjected to 
task-masters, whose requirements would render the observance 
of the Sabbath a matter of great difficulty. They at length 
leave the house of bondage, and cross the Red Sea. They desire 
bread and flesh, and God sends them quails for a little while, 
and manna to be their constant food. The narrative is very 
simple. Then said the Lord unto Moses, ‘ Behold I will rain 
‘bread from Heaven, and it shall come to pass that on the sixth 
‘day they shall prepare that which they shall bring in, and it 
‘shall be twice as much as they gather daily.’ For this, be it 
remembered, no reason is assigned, but the narrative proceeds, 
as if Moses fully understood why the labour of the sixth day 
should supersede the seventh day's toil. He then commands 
them to gather on each day an omer for every man; but when the 
sixth day comes the people of their own accord gathered a 
double quantity, as if anticipating with preparation the rest of 
the Sabbath. Then it is, when the rulers come to Moses to 
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apprise him that the people in gathering a double quantity of 
manna, had apparently neglected his direction, that he said, 
“This is that which the Lord hath said.’ And what was it that 
He had said ? That on the sixth day the people should prepare 
that which they brought in, and it should be twice as much 
as they gathered daily. God had said nothing as to the insti- 
tution of a Sabbath to Moses; but Moses reminds the rulers 
that ‘ To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord, 
and therefore this provision is made by the people in anticipation 
of the day. 

We do not think, to an unprejudiced mind, there can be any 
doubt that this narrative much more closely resembles the 
recognition of an existing institution, than the appointment of 
a new and solemn ordinance. All reference to its institution is 
omitted in thecommand of God to Moses; the people spontaneously 
prepare to observe a day not yet appointed; and the appointment 
itself, if it be one at all, is unaccompanied by any explanation as 
to its purpose or the mode of its observance. 

Only a little later than this, God from Sinai announces in the 
hearing of the people, the law of the Ten Commandments. That 
law solemnly repeats the command, ‘ Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy,’ perfectly consistent in phraseology with our argu- 
ment, but needing large accommodation, if the word ‘remember’ 
is to be used only in its secondary sense of obey. 

And this leads us to remark, that the Bible rarely teaches by 
specific enactment, and that much is to be learned by a careful 
comparison of the truths which it exhibits, and we do not know 
any process which so fully satisfies the mind, and gives stability 
to belief, as the gradual development of cumulative evidence. We 
need not always expect clear statutory declarations of divine truth, 
but are fully satisfied with the evidence derived from many 
parts of Scripture, each in itself apparently trivial, yet in their in- 
tegrity constituting a perfect whole ; and when we see an argu- 
ment drawn from Scripture, which involves the constant fretting 
and wearing away of almost every text that bears upon it, each 
requiring some slight explanation to make it concurrent with the 
theory, never perfectly congruous, and leading at last to a dis- 
cordant result, we feel that, however plausible each separate 
explanation may seem, the result must be erroneous ; and that 
religious opinions which involve the constant explanation and 
forced interpretation of Scripture, or the gentle constraint that 
warps each passage from its natural to a more artificial sense, 
carry with them to the candid mind the evidence of confutation, 
just as we remember a blind man once told us, that he always 
knew when he had left the right road, by feeling that the current 
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of air had changed its direction, and was flowing from the wrong 
point. It is well when the spiritual senseis so refined and perfected 
that it becomes intolerable to abide in any speculative position, if 
the current of divine teaching is against us. 

But this recognition of the Sabbath raises an important ques- 
tion—whether the Decalogue embodies an authoritative summary of 
God's moral law, as incorporated with all dispensations, or whether 
it pertained exclusively to the Jewish polity and people. 

We confess that a careful consideration of the question leaves 
but little doubt in our mind that the Decalogue must be regarded 
as nothing less than the acknowledged basis of God’s moral govern- 
ment. It was separated not only in point of time, but with 
wonderful solemnity, from every other part of the Jewish law; the 
latter revealed through Moses to the people, the former pro- 
claimed by God himself. ‘These words the Lord spake unto all 
‘the assembly in the mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the 
‘cloud, and of thick darkness, with a great noise.’ And he added 
no more. Written with the finger of God on tables of stone pre- 
pared especially for this purpose, the Decalogue was divided widely 
from every later revelation, and laid by in the Ark of God as an 
abiding testimony of the divine purpose. 

Not untruly has one of the most powerful living writers in 
France, though himself no believer in Christianity, remarked that, 
‘Even the number of the Commandments of the Decalogue, and 
‘ their order, has nothing in it that is fortuitous. Itis the genesis 
‘of moral phenomena, the ladder of duty and of crime resting upon 
‘an analysis wisely and marvellously developed.—(Prudhon, De 
la Celeb. Dim., p. 17.) 

Examine those commandments, and the reader will find, that 
in principle they comprise every duty both to God and man, so 
that any one of them could not be taken away without leaving a 
dreary and intolerable void. As it is well said by Dr. Wardlaw, 
‘The first commandment enjoins the exclusive appropriation of 
‘religious veneration, homage, and service to the one God. The 
‘second prescribes the spirituality of its object as incapable of 

‘being represented by any external similitude. The third com- 
‘mands the sacredness of the name of Jehovah, and of every- 
‘thing with which that name is associated. And the fourth 
‘ ordains the constancy and regularity of God's worship, and of the 
‘solemn commemoration of the doings of his hands. —(Wardlaw, 
Sabb., p. 45.) 

And this brings us at once to the question—What is the essen- 
tial principle and design involved in the appointment of the Sab- 
bath? For if the principle be of universal application, and its 
design as important to the Gentile as the Jew, we do not wonder 
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92 The Authority of the Sabbath. 
that the observance should be associated with other duties which 
are undeniably of universal obligation. 

And it must be borne in mind, that even in the Decalogue 
_ the clearest rules of moral duty may be associated with local 
and accidental circumstances, as when the alleged motive of obser- 
vation is temporary, whilst the rule itself is of eternal obligation: 
thus, in the fifth commandment it is said, ‘ Honour thy father and 
‘thy mother: that thy days may be long in the land which the 
‘Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 

The fourth commandment is the only one which implies the 
duty of constant and recurring worship. God requires a portion 
of our time for his service; and though it may be alleged that 
the definite appointment of a definite period seems to partake 
of a positive rather than a moral character, yet as being essential 
to social worship, which is clearly involved in the idea of social 
dependence on God, there can be no doubt thatif the principal duty, 
worship, is an element of our moral relation to the Supreme 
Being, its indispensable accessory, the separation of a common 
time for God's service, is equally binding, and dependent on 
fundamental principle. Besides, it must be borne in mind, that 
every precept of the second table in the Decalogue is specifically 
recognised in the New Testament as being of permanent authority; 
and by a very comprehensive declaration, the whole of the com- 
mandments are acknowledged by Christ as included in His great 
Law of Love to God andman. It seems, therefore, unreasonable 
to suppose that the fourth commandment constitutes the only ex- 
ception. Without it, the rule of life being incomplete, and only 
perfected by its recognition, and that, if rescinded, its abrogation 
should not be specifically stated or even implied. It is obvious 
that the Sabbath was originally instituted, whether as coeval with 
creation or the exodus of the Israelites, for the fulfilment of great 
practical designs. It was to be the constant memorial of God's 
relation to man in the accomplishment of his purposes. It was a 
link in the economy of Providence, by which man should be 
habitually drawn into closer communion with God—the sign of 
God's willingness to accept our worship, and of the duty that is 
involved in this privilege: the standing monument of divine 
mercy: the golden gate of love, through which the soul was in- 
vited to enter and seek the favour and the friendship of his 
Maker: a day of rest from toil; the wisest provision for a world 
that was soon to be one of labour and sorrow; at once a rich 
resource for man’s spiritual necessities and the best security for 
his temporal happiness. 

And it will be observed that although a specific day is selected 
for the observance of the Sabbath, as one day inevitably must be, 
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that the Institution itself, even in its earliest recognition, is sepa- 
rated from the day. The institution is the subject of the Divine 
command, the day but its accident. Hence in the second chap- 
ter of Genesis, and in the first announcement in Exodus of the 
Decalogue, the rest of the seventh day specially commemorates 
God’s finished work of creation. But when the Jews are com- 
manded, in Deuteronomy, to observe the Sabbath, the institution 
in all its integrity is retained, for this is indispensable, but the 
object of its commemoration is changed, and the greater work of 
God's mercy to the Israelites, their deliverance from Egypt, takes 
the place of the work of creation. And hence, as we believe, 
under the Gospel dispensation a similar appropriation of the day 
for a specific purpose is observable. The institution remains 
the same, accomplishing every purpose for which it was originally 
intended, and still occupying its place as a necessary part of 
God's moral economy; but under the Gospel dispensation it is 
given to the Christian as a sign, just as it was given to the 
Israelite on leaving Egypt—not made for him, excepting only as 
the Sabbath was made for man, but assigned as a memorial of 
the greatest event in his special dispensation. To the Patriarch, 
a sign of the work of creation; to the Jew, of deliverance from 
Egypt; and to the Christian, of Christ’s resurrection and the 
finished work of redemption. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, whilst great stress has been 
laid by those who argue for the exclusively Judaical character of 
the Sabbath on those passages which refer to the day as having 
been ‘ given’ to the Jew, and as being a ‘sign’ between God 
and his chosen people, that other institutions or commands which 
had undeniably a previous existence are spoken of in precisely 
the same terms, when specially appropriated as parts of the 
Jewish economy. Thusin Jeremiah the moral as well as the cere- 
monial precepts of the law are alleged to have been given to the 
children of Israel. So in John vii. 22, it is said of circumcision 
which had been commanded to Abraham: ‘ Moses therefore 
* gave unto you circumcision; or again, in Deuteronomy is said of 
the ten commandments, a rule of moral duty: ‘ Thou shalt bind 
‘ them for a sign upon thy hand.’-—(See Wardlaw on the Sabbath, 
p. 26-28.) 

It is obvious that the institution of the Sabbath is as distinct 
from the seventh day, or the first, as worship is from altars 
or temples, from the synagogue or the church; each may be an 
important accessory, but it is not the very substance, and upon 
this principle, we do not feel that the change of the Sabbath from 
the seventh day to the first, at all affects its observance, but rather 
fulfils the great object which such an institution was intended to 
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effect. And hence in those remarkable prophecies in the Old 
Testament, which seek their fulfilment far beyond the limits of 
the Mosaic economy, whilst the typical rites of Judaism are 
referred to in terms descriptive of their observance, the Sabbath 
is never alluded to as the seventh day, but merely as ‘the Sab- 
bath of the Lord; and its true character, as well as its permanence, 
seems to be implied. Thus in Isaiah, the Prophet looking on- 
ward to the future glories of the church, in which the Gentile as 
well as the Jew will be included, says, ‘ Also the sons of strangers 
‘that join themselves to the Lord to serve him, every one that 
‘keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold of my 
* covenant, even them will I bring to my Holy mountain; or 
again, ‘ It shall come to pass that from one new moon to another, 
* and from one Sabbath to another, shall all flesh came to worshi 
‘before me, saith the Lord.”—(Isaiah lxvi. 23.) Or in Ezekiel, 
when under the imagery of a magnificent temple, built after no 
‘human pattern, the glory of the church is symbolized, the Prophet 
declares that ‘ The gate of the inner court, that looketh toward 
* the East, shall be shut the six working days, but on the Sabbath 
‘it shall be opened. —(Ezek. xlvi. 1.) 

It was the constant object of the Saviour whilst on earth, to 
raise the minds of his disciples to a level from which they could 
look back upon the ritual services of Judaism as the ladder by 
which they had ascended to a loftier dispensation, and hence the 
spiritual element which he largely infused into the obligations of 
the Mosaic economy, its law not abolished, but grafted with far 
loftier truth. Sacrifice and ritual service, the splendour of the 
priesthood and of temple worship, were all destined to fade away 
in a brighter and purer light, the types and shadows of a glory 
which was perfected in Christ; but the principles they had in- 
volved must re-appear under every form of religious belief. The 
great building that rises steadily toward completion is screened 
from the public highway, and carefully defended from vulgar 
approach, whilst the entire edifice is disguised by the scaffoldings 
which surround it. Yet the Architect has no difficulty in distin- 
guishing between the screen and the building, the scaffolding and 
the purpose for which it was raised, and his plans have reference 
to its completion, retaining just so much as is needful for his 
design, until, the topstone being laid, the scaffolding and the 
screen fall together and the perfect building is presented. Such, 


— as it appears to us, was the result of Christ’s personal ministry. 
a noe Apart from the great moral principles which it incorporated, the 
— careful observer will readily perceive that the Mosaic Law con- 


sisted either of rites which foreshadowed the blessings of the 
Gospel, or of observances intended to maintain the isolation of 
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the Israelites as God's chosen and peculiar people. The paschal 
lamb, the morning and evening sacrifice, the blood sprinkled 
upon the altar, the golden laver, and the priest that washed in 
its sanctifying water or ministered in the temple, could have no 
place in an economy of which Christ had become the perfect 
sacrifice and the unchanging Priest. And when the Gospel was 
freely proclaimed as a message of mercy to all, the Gentile and 
the Jew were once more united in the bond of brotherhood. 
Hence it became an important duty for Christ, as the great 
Teacher, to illustrate those cardinal truths, which were soon to 
take their appointed places in his new and more compre- 
hensive dispensation. And considering it in this light, how 
was the Sabbath regarded by Christ? Is it not obvious that 
he honoured it in every way, in his preaching, by miracle, 
and by precept? For it re-appears again and again in his minis- 
try, like some deep underlying stratum of rock that breaks its 
way through the soil continually, and, though seen in fragments, 
gives undeniable evidence of its permanence and depth. Christ 
seemed in an especial manner to honour the Sabbath, and he en- 
deavoured, by earnest instruction, to bring back the minds of the 
people to a true estimate of its spiritual character. 

The Sabbath was chosen for the first act of His public ministry. 
‘He came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up, and as 
‘his custom was, he went into the Synagogue on the Sabbath-day 
‘and stood up for to read.’—(Luke iv. 16.) And almost imme- 
diately afterwards it is said, ‘He came down to Capernaum, a 
city of Galilee, and taught them on the Sabbath days.—( Luke iv. 
31). And whilst he laboured in public on the Sabbath, he ren- 
dered his instruction more conspicuous by those divine tokens 
which testified so emphatically to the truth of his mission. 

And we especially refer to these Sabbatic miracles, because the 
greater number of them seem to have been performed for the express 
purpose of affording the Saviour an opportunity of fully expound- 
ing to his followers the true spirit and intention of Sabbath 
observance. In the first miracle, which was wrought at the pool 
of Bethesda, Jesus practically affirmed that the Sabbath could 
not be desecrated by any acts of mercy which might be wrought 
on that day; and in commanding the lame man to ‘take up his 
bed, and walk,’ he virtually.declared that his power was para- 
mount to every other, even the most sacred institutions of religion 
being subject to his control; and as the Divine Father continued 
his works of providence on the Sabbath, so to one who was 
equal with the Father, there necessarily pertained the same 
absolute authority over times and seasons. *My Father worketh 

hitherto, and I work; therefore the Jews sought the more to 
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‘kill him, because he not only had broken the Sabbath, but 
‘said also, that God was his Father, making himself equal with 
‘God.’—(John v. 17, 18.) 

Only a short time afterwards, and whilst still in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, Jesus and his disciples were passing 
through the corn-fields on the Sabbath-day, ‘and the disciples 
‘plucked the ears of corn, and did eat, rubbing them in their 
‘hands.’ To this the Pharisees objected: gnd Jesus, in reply, 
reiterated the important principles which had been involved in 
the miracle of healing. He endeavoured to convince them that 
it was not inconsistent with the institution of the Sabbath to 
perform necessary duties and acts of mercy on that day. Thus 
David, when he was hungered, partook of the shewbread; and 
the priests in the Temple performed their sacred duties on the 
Sabbath ; showing them, in fact, that instead of abolishing the 
Sabbath, he did no more on that day than under the Jewish 
dispensation it was lawful for David or the priests to have done; 
and he then distinctly affirmed three important principles—that 
in this act of theirs they were guiltless, for God preferred mercy 
to sacrifice; that he, the Son of Man, was Lord of the Sabbath; 
and that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath—(Mark ii. 27.) So violent was the opposition excited 
by these doctrines that, for eighteen months, Christ was obliged 
to retire into the north of Judea, and only revisited Jerusalem 
when his ministry was drawing to a close. 

Returning to Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles, he again 
pleaded for his privilege to perform acts of mercy on the Sabbath- 
day. ‘Ifa man, says Christ, on that day ‘receive circumcision, 
‘that the Law of Moses should not be broken, are ye angry at 
‘me because I have made a man every whit whole on the Sabbath 
‘day ?’—(John vii. 23.) And almost immediately afterwards he 
afforded a confirmation of these principles, by giving sight on 
the Sabbath-day, at the pool of Siloam, toa man who had been 
born blind. Once more, at Capernaum, on the Sabbath-day, he 
heals in the synagogue the woman who had been so long bound 
with infirmity; again the ruler of the synagogue reproved him 
with indignation ‘ because he healed on the Sabbath-day.’ And 
again Christ appeals, for his justification, to the true principle of 
Sabbath observance: ‘Doth not each one of you, on the Sabbath, 
‘loose his ox, or his ass, from the stall, and lead him away to 
‘watering; and ought.not this woman to be loosed from this 
‘bond on the Sabbath-day?’ And when, only a few days after- 
wards, he was in the house of one of the chief Pharisees, a man 
which had the dropsy was before him; mindful, probably, of 
what had just passed in the town, he asks, ‘Is it lawful to heal 
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on the Sabbath-day?° And then having healed the man (for his 
mercy would not be baffled by their objections), he added, as in 
the spirit of his last appeal, ‘Which of you having an ass, or 

‘an ox, fallen into a pit, will not straightway pull him out on 
‘the Sabbath- day?’ 

And what means all this fulness of instruction with reference 
to an institution which, as the objectors assume, was just about 
to terminate in a more spiritual and happier dispensation. It is 
the constant theme of the Saviour'’s ministry—miracles illustrate 
it—repeated discourses exhibit the true spirit of its observance; 
and by a constant appeal to first principles, he endeavours, as 
Lord of the Sabbath, to render it again a blessing to mankind. 
Can it be supposed that if this institution had been about to 
perish with the ritual services of Judaism, it would thus be dis- 
tinguished in the ministry of Christ; and whilst its few last 
sands were running through, that there needed such effulgence 
to brighten them. Is it not far more consistent with the tenor 
of the Saviour's life, and with the teaching that never dwelt upon 
trivial things, but always occupied itself in the illustration of 
great moral truths, to believe that Christ was desirous of purging 
the Sabbath from the formal and traditionary observances which 
had gathered round it, and by expounding its true nature, vindi- 
cating its merciful character, and asserting his power over it as 
‘Lord of the Sabbath,’ to prepare and perfect this institution 
for a dispensation whose leading attributes were glory to God in 
the highest, and good will to men? 

But let us not leave the Divine Master until he has imparted 
one more lesson. Christ is with his disciples on the Mount 
of Olives — for ‘they come to him privately.’ On the opposite 
hill rises the Temple, with its vast stones, which were soon to be 
overturned; and they say unto him, ‘ Tell us, when shall these 
‘things be, and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
‘end of the world? (of the age.) And Jesus, to whom the future 
was always revealed, looking onward to a period which projected 
itself some way into the Gospel dispensation—to a time when 
the observances of Judaism could have no binding force on 
the minds of his disciples, says to them in reply, ‘Pray ye 
that your flight be not in the winter, neither on _ the 
Sabbath-day.’ It is thus plain that, in that distant future, the 
Sabbath-day was not to be abrogated, but Christians, the avowed 
disciples of Christ, saved in the final destruction of Jerusalem by 
their faith in him, were to pray, that their flight might not be on 
the Sabbath-day. It seems to us that the teaching of Christ, 
consistent in all things, is consistent here, and that this sacred 
institution which, throughout his ministry, he had observed and 
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honoured, constituted in his mind a part of the sacred scheme 
which he bequeathed, with his dying breath, to all ages, and to 
every people—the gift of the Gospel. 
But it may be naturally asked, whether any sufficient sanction 
exists for the alteration of the period of Sabbatic observance 
from the seventh day of the week to the first? We have already 
endeavoured to shew, that the essential purposes of the Sabbatic 
rest, whether as affecting our relation to God or our interests as 
members of ciyil society, are independent of the day appropriated 
for its commemoration. But that, whilst the Sabbath was insti- 
tuted for the accomplishment of its chief and ultimate design, it 
has always realized a secondary and inferior purpose, to which 
the day specially set apart for its observance may be subordinate, 
in patriarchal times symbolizing the rest of the creation, and, 
under the Mosaic economy, the deliverance from Egypt. And 
it will be noticed that the literal observance of the same day is, 
from the very nature of things, unattainable; it was impos- 
sible for the Jew, scattered over the ancient world; and it is 
equally impossible for the Christian in his still wider disper- 
sion. The day is but a comparative accident, the Sabbath is the 
abiding reality. 
Reasoning only from analogy, we might have assumed it as 
possible that when that Divine Being, who finished the work of 
creation, and rested after his six days’ labour, had accom- 
plished, through the Messiah, a new and spiritual creation, 
the glory of the greater event would, in future, be made the 
theme of special commemoration. And to this, not very indis- 
tinctly, the expectations of prophecy referred. Thus we read in 
Isaiah: ‘For behold, saith God, I create new heavens, and a new 
‘earth, and the former shall not be remembered, neither shall it 
‘come to mind. But ye shall be glad, and rejoice for ever in 
*that which I create; for behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
‘and my people a joy.’ (Isaiah xvii. 18.) Let it not be for- 
gotten, that the observance of the seventh day was to the Jewish 
church the abiding and joyful token of that creation, which now, 
in comparison with the spiritual creation, was to be remembered 
no more. And so again, in Psalm cxviii., the completion of the 
work of redemption is represented as the stone which the builders 
rejected having become the head of the corner. It is to be 
celebrated by ‘the voice of rejoicing and of salvation in the 
‘ tabernacle of the righteous,’ and the time of celebration is to be 
‘the day which the Lord hath made.’ When John, in the 
Revelations, speaks of being in the spirit on the Lord's day, is 
not that also on the day which the Lord had made ? 

We have occupied too much space to allow of a full discus- 
sion of those passages in the New Testament, which refer, 
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as we believe, to the observance of the first day of the 
week as the Christian Sabbath. Let us, however, state them 
briefly. On the very day of Christ's resurrection it is said, 
‘That the same day, at evening, being the first day of the week, 
‘when the doors were shut, where the disciples were assembled, 
‘for fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst, and 
‘saith unto them, Peace be unto you’ (John xx. 19) ; sanction- 
ing with his presence this first memorial of his resurrection. 
Then the second Christian Sabbath dawns; for ‘ after eight days, 
‘again his disciples were within, and Thomas with them; then 
‘came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
‘said, Peace be unto you.’ (John xx. 26.) It certainly appears 
that there is something more than coincidence in the fact, 
that the assembling of the disciples should have been postponed 
from one Resurrection-day to another, and that Christ, on each 
day, should have manifested his presence to his Church. Once 
more: ‘when the day of Pentecost was fully come (again be it 
observed, the first day of the week). the disciples were all, with 
one accord, in one place.’ (Acts ii. 1.) And then, as Christ 
had previously sanctioned their meeting on that day by his two- 
fold appearance, and not to the disciples individually, but to the 
congregation of the faithful, the Holy Spirit is poured forth upon 
the Church. 

But whilst Peter and the other disciples appear to have 
observed this day as their Sabbath, Paul, and the Christians who 
had been instructed by his ministry, equally acknowledged its 
authority; and it must be borne in mind that Paul professed to 
have received not only his commission, but the very truths 
he taught, independently of the other apostles, and directly 
from Christ himself; for as he declares, in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, the apostles at Jerusalem ‘added nothing to 
him.’ But it is said of Paul and his companion, (Acts xx. 
6, 7,) ‘We came unto Troas in five days, where we abode 
‘seven days; and upon the first day of the week, when the 
‘disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
‘them, ready to depart on the morrow, and continued his speech 
‘until midnight.’ Is it not clear to demonstration that Paul, 
wishing to meet the Church at Troas, waited there for seven 
days, until they met; that they did not meet until the first day 
of the week; and that, having fulfilled his purpose, Paul left 
them immediately after the Lord’s day had closed? 

Once more: when Paul is writing to the Corinthian Church, 
he says, ‘Now concerning the collection for the saints 
‘upon the first day of the week, let every one of you lay 
‘by him in store as God hath prospered him, that there be no 
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100 The Authority of the Sabbath. 
‘gatherings when I come.’ But why the first day of the week, 
if this were not specially the time when the Church assembled 
for its acts of religious service? Still later in the Scriptural 
record, and almost at the close of the first century, the Apostle 
John is in Patmos; and again, as on the day of Pentecost, the 
Spirit is poured forth on this favoured disciple. ‘I was in the 
Spirit, he says, ‘on the Lord’s day.’ We hardly wonder that 
‘a Layman,’ who is opposed to the ‘observance of the Christian 
Sabbath, has deemed it needful to occupy an entire volume of 
three hundred pages in the vain attempt of a amrat away 
these conclusive texts. 

And on the authority of Origen, sanctioned as it is by the 
concurrence of Owen, of Dwight, and of Wardlaw, we may not 
unfairly assume that the argument in the fourth chapter of the 
Hebrews is not only confirmatory of these views, but decisive on 
the point. The Apostle says, ‘for God spake in a certain place 
of the seventh day on this wise, And God did rest the seventh 
day from all his works.’ (v. 4.) There remaineth, therefore, 
a rest (a Sabbatism) for the people of God. ‘For he (that is 
Jesus) that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own 
works, as God did from his.’ (v. 9, 10.) This passage virtually 
declares that, if God, resting from his work, appointed a day of 
commemorative rest, Christ, having accomplished a far nobler 
work, and entered into his rest, has also appointed for his 
people a Sabbatism as glorious and complete. 

But it is said that the Apostles observed the Jewish Sabbath. 
All that the Scriptures intimate is, that they availed themselves 
of that day to come in contact with the people, just as the 
Apostle Paul is found constantly in the Jewish synagogue ; for 
there is no trace whatever in Scripture of Christians, as such, 
convening for purposes of worship on the Jewish Sabbath. 
Convenience, as well as prepossession, would have been in favour of 
such meetings for Christian as well as Jewish worship on the seventh 
day, and not on the first, had there not been the intervention of 
authority in favour of the change sufficient to ensure that the 
difficulty in the way of adopting it should be surmounted. 

It is further said that the Apostle, in his epistle to the 
Colossians, declares—‘Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat 
-or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or 
of the Sabbath.’ But certainly this is not inconsistent with the 
view we have adopted, for our argument admits that the Jewish 
Sabbath, which, with other ordinances of that economy, the 
Jewish converts were desirous of enforcing on the Gentiles as 
Jewish institutions, had been superseded. But independently 
of this, many commentators, on grounds which deserve serious 
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consideration, have agreed in the opinion that the ‘Sabbaths’ 
referred to in this text were Jewish feasts, and not the day of 
holy rest. 

It is further alleged, and with a show of triumphant assurance, 
that when the Gentile converts at Antioch appealed to the 
Apostles, who were assembled at Jerusalem, as to whether the 
Jewish ordinances were still binding, they were informed, under 
Divine direction, that it was sufficient if they abstained ‘ from 
pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from things 
strangled, and from blood.’ (Acts xv. 20.) And it is contended 
that, as the Sabbath is not included in this enumeration, the 
text includes its virtual abrogation. But it must not be forgotten 
that the whole argument in favour of a subsisting Sabbath rests 
upon the fact of its being an institution independent of Judaism, and 
anterior to that economy, though jor a time incorporated with it. 

We are not desirous of laying undue stress on the testimony 
of the Christian Church, though undoubtedly it possesses much 
value; nor is it unimportant for the candid inquirer to satisfy 
himself whether tradition has any value ‘the detérrhination’ of 
religious truth. The Roman Catholit’ assumes that our know- 
ledge of Christianity is chiefly devondené ‘on’ Fevelation, tnt ts 
also derived from oral tradition and ihe authoritative deoees 
the Church. Amidst conflicting claims and doubtful evidence, 
it stands apart as God's appointed arbiter, not only a witness 
for Divine truth, but the judge whose decision is dogmatic and 
irreversible. The Anglo-Catholic, on the other hand, feeling 
that the Church, as it is at present constituted, cannot be 
regarded as an infallible judge, looks back with vague unsatisfied 
longing to the Patristic Church for guidance and direction, 
But to all these claims, whether of Rome for its living power, 
or of Oxford for the irrefragable verity of the early church, we 
boldly reply with Milton, ‘Let others chant while they will 
‘of prerogatives, we shall tell them of Scripture, of acts and 
‘statutes, still of Scripture, till the quick and piercing word 
‘enter to the dividing of their souls, and the mighty weakness 
‘of the Gospel throw down the weak mightiness of man’s 
reasoning.’ 

Yet we conceive that there is an opposite extreme which im- 
plies that the Bible being in itself a sufficient guide, the opinions 
of the primitive church are of no value whatever to the student 
of Holy Scripture. On the contrary, we believe that history, 
whether of facts or of opinions, may afford great assistance to the 
sincere inquirer, if he do not with slavish submission absolutely 
yield to its dictation, The New Testament, for instance, leaves 
some question of ritual observance in comparative obscurity; and 
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how they were expounded by the practice of the early Church 
cannot be a matter of indifference. Christ washes the disciples’ 
feet, and couples it with an ambiguous command, and we abide 
by the evidence which Church history affords us, that this insti- 
tution was not intended to be one of permanent obligation. It 
commands the communion of faithful men at the Lord’s Supper, 
and equally from reason and the example of the universal Church, 
we conclude that female communicants are entitled to the same 
privilege. We read of the Agape, or feasts of love, in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, but we are satisfied from almost uniform testi- 
mony that this ordinance was not intended to be binding on the 
whole body of the faithful. We appeal therefore to such facts, 
not as concluding inquiry, but as a portion of that proof which 
the, mind must diligently weigh, test by Scripture, and either 
accept or reject, as the balance of evidence requires. And in this 
spirit only let us refer to the testimony of the early Christians, 
with reference to the observance of the Lord’s day. 

Tt must agt he fergotten that one of the most constant diffi- 
culties ig. which. the,.early Church was subjected arose from a 
tendency. in the Jewish conyerts not only to retain, but to enforce 
some of the’ritey and observances of their own law, unmindful of 
the dispensation of liberty into which they had entered. And this 
practice was met by the uncompromising resistance of Gentile 
believers. And hence, in the writings of the early fathers, the 
Jewish Sabbath, as one of these enforced observances, is con- 
tinually discountenanced, whilst the maintenance of the Lord’s 
day is strenuously encouraged. Barnabas, in the first century, 
says, in the name of Christ, ‘The Sabbaths which you now keep 
* are not acceptable to me, but those which I have made when 
* resting from all things. I shall begin the eighth day, that is, the 
* beginning of the other world, for which cause we observe the 
‘eighth day with gladness, on which Jesus rose from the dead.’ 

In the same century, the heathen Pliny writes to the Emperor 
Trajan, ‘ That the Christians were wont to meet on a certain day, 
‘and sing hymns to Christ as God, and bind themselves with a 
* sacrament to do not evil, and afterwards partake of a common 
feast.’ 

Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, in the same age, exhorts the 
Magnesians ‘ no longer to sabbatize, but to keep the Lord’s day ; 
and elsewhere he says, ‘That all who loved the Lord, kept the 
* Lord’s day as the queen of days, a reviving, life-giving day, the 
“best of all days.’ Justin Martyr (the Apologist for Christianity), 
who lived during the first half of the second century, says, in his 
celebrated Apology, ‘ We all meet together on Sunday, because it 
‘is the first day on which God, having changed darkness and the 
‘elements, created the world, and on this day Jesus Christ, our 
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‘Saviour, arose from the dead; and elsewhere, in the same 
Apology, he writes, ‘ On the day called Sunday, all that live in 
‘the city or country meet together, and the writings of the 
‘ Apostles and Prophets are read to them, after which the bishop 
‘or president of the assembly makes a discourse to the people, 


_ ‘exhorting them to follow the good things we have heard; then 


‘we all rise and make common prayer, after which, distribution 
‘ of the elements is made to all that are present, and they are sent 
‘to the absent by the hands of the deacons.’ Whilst his contem- 
porary, Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, writes in his Epistles, ‘ To- 
day we observed the Lord’s day.’ 

Tertullian, who died in the year 220, the most eloquent of all 
the early apologists for Christianity, says, in answer to the objec- 
tions of the heathen, that the Christians worshipped the sun, 
‘ Indeed, they make Sunday a day of joy, but for other reasons 
than to worship the sun; and in his discourse against Marcion, 
he adds, ‘ The law of the Sabbath forbids all human works, but 
‘not divine, consequently it forbids all those works which are 
‘enjoined in the six days, namely, their own works, that is, human 
‘works, or works of their daily vocations.’ 

Eusebius, who lived at the end of the third and the commence- 
ment of the fourth century, declares, ‘That the Logos, the Word 
‘in the New Testament, transferred the Sabbath of the Lord into 
‘this day, as the true image of divine rest; and the first day of 
‘light, when the Saviour, bursting the bars of death, completed a 
‘work more excellent than that of the six days of the creation. 
‘This day, Christians throughout the world celebrate, in strict 
‘obedience to the spiritual law. The day is universally observed 
‘as strictly as the Jewish Sabbath, whilst all feasting, drunken- 
‘ness, and recreation was rebuked as a profanation of the sacred 
‘day.’ In this age, the Emperor Constantine professed Christi- 
anity, and though his religious views were never very clear or 
decided, he did not overlook the Lord’s day as the subject of 
legislation. And it is recorded by Eusebius, that he passed a 
law to except this day from juridical processes, and also promul- 
gated an edict as to the army resting on that day. 

In the year 348, the council of Carthage decreed, ‘That if 
‘any forsook the solemn assembly of the Church on the Lord’s 
‘day to go to the public shows, he should be excommunicated.” 
In the year 364, the council of Laodicea enjoined Christians 
rest on the Lord's day, whilst the council of Auxerre (A.D. 
578) declared ‘that it was not lawful on the Lord’s day to yoke 
oxen, or do any work of the like nature.’ And Augustine, in his 
sermons De Tempore, probably written at the close of the fourth 
century, for the celebrated Bishop of Hippo died in the year 430 
(though attributed by some to Cesarius Arelatensis), says, ‘The 
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‘ Apostles transferred the observance of the Sabbath to the Lord’s 
‘day, and therefore, from the evening of the Sabbath to the 
‘ evening of the Lord’s day, men ought to abstain from all country 
‘work and secular business, and only attend divine service.’ As 
. distinctly, Athanasius declared in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, ‘That the Lord changed the Sabbath into the Lord’s day 
because of the resurrection; and Chrysostom commended the 
people of Antioch for their zeal in attending the evening as well 
as the morning services on the Lord’s day, and for their attend- 
ance on public prayer on the same day, and severely admonishes 
any who went to the theatre or public games on the Sabbath. 
Not unfrequently, when the early martyrs were brought before 
their persecutors, they were asked one question—‘ Dost thou keep 
the Lord’s day ?’ and upon their answer depended acquittal or 
condemnation. Surely if the Lord’s day had been an idle and 
unmeaning institution, resting on no definite sanction, these Chris- 
tian writers would not, in unbroken succession, have pleaded for 
it so earnestly, nor would the early confessors of the Church have 
adhered to it to the last, though it led them from the judgment- 
seat to prison or to death. Such is our argument on behalf of 
the Christian Sabbath, and we rejoice to feel, that for all practical 
purposes it places us upon a firm and safe foundation. 

Let the observance of the day be a matter of expediency, and 
it will shift and change like the shadow of a cloud. The rule of 
yesterday is not the rule of to-day, and the experience of one age 
is counteracted by the advancing knowledge of succeeding gene- 
rations. We can gather no certain rule of conduct from expedi- 
ency alone, until our generalizations are as wide as His who laid 
down the immutable principles of right. We feel that we do not 
know all which constitutes true expediency, and failing in one 
element, our error may be unlimited. Then can we rely on the 
authority of the Church, but of what church? Does it speak by 
Popes or Councils? from Lambeth or the Vatican? or shail we 
look for any certain expositions of its dogmas in the Articles of 
the English church, or in the Confession of the Assembly of Di- 
vines at Westminster, and if doubtful as to the voice of past ages, 
where are we to turn at the present day for assurance? Must we 
ask the Friend in his silent meeting ; the Congregationalist in his 
separate churches; or the Episcopalian, who declares his convo- 
cation to be a political nullity? How, then, can this important 
‘question be resolved, for human legislation is only another name 
for secular expediency ? 

We appeal to our readers whether such grounds of belief are of 
any practical value when opposed to the constant selfishness 
of mankind. We want a distinct and irrefragable basis for 
belief, and we find it only in the assurance that the Sabbath de- 
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pends upon Divine authority, and rests on the obligation of an 
immutable law. And, believing in the obligation of the Sab- 
bath, and that works of necessity or mercy are lawful on that 
day, as sanctioned by the precepts and examples of Christ, we 
have no difficulty in solving those practical questions, which fre- 
quently arise as to its public or private observance. 

We have pleaded in this argument for the Christian Sabbath 
under a full belief that it isa Divine institution. Revealed in 
the dawn of creation ; proclaimed in thunder on Sinai ; reverenced 
by God’s chosen people, and embodied in their moral and cere- 
monial law; exemplified and honoured by Christ; observed by 
apostles and apostolic men, and incorporated with the solemn 
services of the whole Christian church, until after the lapse of six 
thousand years this ray of Divine light has reached us just 
as it fell upon Eden, and shall still beam on until it is lost in the 


fuller light of the Paradise of God. 


But the religious authority of the Sabbath is one thing, legisla- 
tive measures to uphold it are another. We scarcely need say that 
in this country secular enactments on this subject are very re- 
stricted. In civil matters, the law does not recognise any con- 
tract which is entered into on the Lord’s day; and it inflicts a 
small pecuniary fine on those who keep open their shops on 
the Sabbath; but the fine is very trifling, and only one fine can be 
levied for one day. 

We contend that the Sabbath is an institution productive of 
great civil advantages, and that, as such, it ought to be protected 
by civil authority. A large majority of the people are desirous 
that the Sabbath should be observed as a day of religious 
rest, and therefore, as we believe, the passive observance of the 
day should be enforced. One thing is clear—the Sabbath 
cannot be simultaneously observed without the sanction of 
common authority, and this can only be secured by legal enact- 
ment. 

If labour be generally permitted on the Sabbath, the day, as a 
public institution, is abolished. We do not invoke the govern- 
ment to legislate in this matter because the Christian Sabbath is 
to be kept, but as we should appeal to a Mohammedan or infidel 
government if the great body of its subjects were desirous of ob- 
serving any festival or holiday. 

We ask, indeed, that the civil government should maintain the 
Sabbath as an institution which confers invaluable civil benefits, 


but we demand iit as a right, because in this way it protects the ~ 


great majority of its subjects in the exercise of their conscientious 
convictions, whilst it does not compel any one to do what con- 
science forbids. If Sabbath labour be permitted, it necessarily 
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involves a large number of persons who are unwillingly deprived 
of a great privilege, and have yet, if unaided, no power to resist 
the invasion of these rights. For if business be permitted on the 
Sabbath, a crowd of dependents are reluctantly drawn within its 
circle who have no power of escape, and the liberty of a few is 
. secured by the slavery of the many. 

Then, if business be permitted, it places the minority in a posi- 
tion of great civil advantage over the majority ; for whilst, if all 
desist from secular engagements on the Sabbath, there is no real 
loss to any, but a gain, inasmuch as periodical rest is a real eco- 
nomy of time and labour; yet if only a few continue to conduct 
it, they derive an unfair advantage from the religious scruples of 
others. On this ground we should not object, if residing at 
Lisbon or Madrid, to the law which compelled us to close our 
shops on a saint's day, even ifwe felt inclined to keep them open. 
Such regulations do not affect the rights of conscience. They 
compel no one to be religious, or to worship God against the 
dictates of his conscience, but simply require that the minority 
shall forbear from doing what must be injurious to the majority 
and to the general rights of civil society. 

In so far we do not think that there should be any hesitation in 
invoking the aid of the legislature, to protect those who are un- 
able to protect themselves, to restrain others from falling insen- 
sibly into the habit of disregarding a day which, if observed, 
would be a great civil blessing both to themselves and to society 
at large, and to prevent the majority who conscientiously observe 
the Sabbath from being wronged and burdened by a minority who 
are inclined to benefit themselves at the expense of the more reli- 
gious members of the community. 

In one other way we invoke the aid of the civil power—viz., 
when we require it to avoid most carefully any act of its own 
which interferes with the rest of the Sabbath; and we have a 
right to askit. A government, as we believe, has no title to inter- 
fere in religious matters, for it exists for civil purposes only, but 
none of us imagine that any man in becoming a part of the 
government lays down his individual responsibility, and, in con- 
junction with other official persons, is entitled to do in the concrete 
what separately it would have been unlawful to attempt. 

On these grounds we strongly object to the propositions which 
have recently been affirmed by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, in its recent report in favour of opening the Crystal 
Palace to the public on the Sabbath, though only as at present 
proposed for a part of the day. 

This object cannot be obtained without the employment of a 
large amount of labour. Attendants at the buildings, hotel- 
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keepers, cabmen, railway officials, all must be engaged, either 
against their will, or without any conscientious objection to the act, 
until in either case they become habituated to the constant dese- 
cration of the Sabbath. It is said, indeed, that there need be 
no enforced labour on the Sabbath day, and that, as the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons suggest, occasional attendants 
might be engaged for special Sabbath duty. All this is certainly 
within the range of possibility. But we know that the sugges- 
tion is intended merely to turn the edge of a dangerous objection, 
and that the practical consequence of an increased demand for 
labour on the Sabbath day must be, that no one could obtain 
employment on the railway, or at the Crystal Palace, who should 
be unwilling when occasion required, to break the Sabbath at the 
pleasure or caprice of their employers. Would this be fair to 
religious and conscientious men? Would it be right even towards 
those who may feel no reluctance to make the required sacrifice, 
but whose irreligious habits will thus be irrevocably confirmed. 
And when the Crystal Palace is opened—what then? The 
Committee are candid, and they tell us—museums and exhibi- 
tions of pictures, and public libraries are to follow. But can the 
line be drawn with a firm hand just where the Committee think 
right? For surely if government will cater for the public amuse- 
ment on the Sunday, why may not the public in its own way provide 
amusements for itself? And where there are no museums and 
exhibitions of art, when once the sacredness of the day is disre- 
garded, what can hinder the popular adoption of another Book ay 
Sports, such as may accord with the taste of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? We hardly see on what possible principle the theatre and 
the opera, the marionettes and the public shows of a continental 
Sabbath, are to be excluded; for if the members of this Com- 
mittee should regard the theatre as a fit medium of instruction, 
or source of amusement on week-days, what is to make it at all 
less serviceable on the Sabbath? and so at length it may come 
to pass that one half of the population will be engrossed in 
the labour involved in securing amusement for the remainder. 
And when once the religious character of the day is effaced, and 
the Sabbath becomes a day of increased toil to many, and ot 
mere amusement to the rest, what possibility remains to preserve 
it from the fate of common days. The stern exactions of busi- 
ness, the claims of assumed necessity, the intense competition of 
this over-crowded England, would soon ensure the full occupation 
in secular duties of a day which can only be fenced safely, either 
by deep religious convictions, or the social habits that have been 
engendered by the religious usages of the people, and hence it is 
that we deprecate most earnestly this craving for amusement on 
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the Sabbath, as a most cruel deception, which, if fully conceded, 
would be bitterly deplored by those who will come after us, on 
other grounds than as involving an outrage upon the religious 
convictions of men. 

But we have not yet touched on the grand argument in favour 
of opening the Crystal Palace on the Lord’s day. ‘ Look,’ it is 
said, ‘ at the state of mere animalism and filth into which multi- 
‘tudes of our labouring classes are sunk. Go into their lanes, 
‘and courts, and alleys on a Sunday, and say if it would not be 
“a happy thing for these people in London, and for such people 
‘everywhere, if they could be tempted to go out with cleanliness 
and sobriety into the fresh air of the country, instead of loung- 
ing at home to feast, to be in dirt, and to be drunken.’ Now no 
one, we suppose, will pretend for a moment that it would not be 
a good thing for such people to be sober abroad instead of being 
drunken at home, and clean in the fields instead of being filthy 
in their lanes and alleys. There is no dispute about that matter. 
But have the gentlemen who appeal to us in these terms much 
reason to believe that their prepared sight-seeings for Sundays 
would really come with a regenerating power of this sort on these 
low and sensuous classes of the community? Can it need to be 
shown to them, that for one family which they would raise from 
filth to cleanliness, and from drunkenness to sobriety, by such 
means, there are scores—hundreds—which they would help to 
seduce by such expedients into habits of Sabbath breaking, 
thereby into a life of godlessness, and thus by degress into the 
class of the unprincipled, the idle, the drunken and the filthy? 
The portions of the community in any degree elevated by such 
customs, would be as nothing compared with those who would 
be in all respects deteriorated by them. Such attractions might 
be potent in disposing the decent among the middle and lower 
classes toneglect public worship, they would be powerless as means 
of raising the classes below them to something better. 

It is our grave conviction that whatever shall tend to impair 
the religious element, as nurtured in the mind of our people by 
our Christian and Protestant teaching, must act as a blow struck 
at the root of our national manhood. The choice here lies 
between Sabbath observance substantially in the form familiar to 
us, or the sort of holidays which a pagan or popish superstition 
would thrust into its place. Atheism, secularism, natural religion, 
all these would be powerless in the event of any great religious 
‘change among us. The next stage would be a creature-worship, 
either after the manner of Rome, or after the manner of old 
heathenism. In either case our zealous liberals, Christian or not 
Christian, who account zeal about the sanctity of the Sab- 
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bath as a mistake and a cant, would find little in the fruit of their 
labour upon which to congratulate each other. Bigotry and intole- 
rance are the natural allies of superstition, as the enemies of our 
earnest Protestantism would soon be made to feel, could the 
change towards which their labours tend be once realized. 

The origin of preaching, as a religious institute, cannot be said to 
be older than the time of the return of the J ews from Babylon. No 
direct or definite instruction had been given to the Hebrew priest- 
hood concerning religious teaching. Their services were almost 
wholly ritual, rarely embracing instruction of any kind. Indeed, it 
must have been in vain to have exacted an aptness to teach from 
men who came to their office for the most part simply as being born 
of a particular tribe or family. Even the prophets were teachers 


only upon occasions. They spoke as events, and their special © 


mission required, and not otherwise. If the teaching of the syn- 
agogue existed at all before the Captivity, it was not until after 
that event that the institute so named became national. Even 
then, it does not appear to have come into existence as the effect 
of law from the magistrate, or of exhortation from the priest. 
Every synagogue congregation was a voluntary district gathering 
of people for the purposes of religious worship and instruction. 
The time had come in which the people were to feel the want of such 
religious help, and with the feeling of the want came the 
supply. The synagogue, when it once made its appearance, was 
soon found, not only in the principal cities and the lesser towns, 
but in almost every village and upland district where there were 
people enough to form a congregation on the Sabbath. These 
people chose from among themselves men who were to act as 
elders, some to rule, others to teach. These functionaries were, 
in our sense, laymen—certainly no regular provision was made 
for their maintenance. On them it devolved to see that the edi- 
fice was prepared to receive the congregation on the Sabbath, and 
to conduct the worship, which consisted of prayer and psalmody, 

with the reading of selections from Moses and the prophets, and 
generally some words of exposition or exhortation. We have no 
reason to suppose that the teaching in these services rose often 
above instruction of the most elementary kind. But this instruc- 
tion came into action over the whole land, and over the whole land 
as constantly as the return of the Sabbath-day. 

What now was the effect of this custom? We see it in a 
change of national character the most memorable in history. 
Before the age of the synagogue, nothing is so conspicuous in 
the history of the Hebrews as the ease with which they are 
seduced, from time to time, into idolatry. However painful the 
consequences of the last declension might have been, the next 
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temptation is almost sure to bring about a repetition of it. But 
after the synagogue worship becomes prevalent, the characteristic 
fact in the history of the Jew—that by which he is known and 
distinguished over the world—comes to be his deep, intense, un- 
extinguishable hate of everything idolatrous. So that, while 
his proud neck, as that of a son of Abraham, might be brought to 
submit to the yoke of Cesar, in things civil—let Cesar attempt 
to bring the defilements of his heathen worship into connexion 
with the worship of the Temple of Jerusalem, and every Jew is 
found prepared to become a martyr, if needs be, in resisting the 
abomination. 

Be it admitted, then, that the pulpit teachings of this country 
are not always—we may say, not often—of the most profound or 
the most felicitous description. Very common-place, very un- 
impressive, no doubt, they often are. But these teachings have 
been so diffused as to come upon the mind of the whole nation, 
and so constant, as to have been returning with every first day 
of the week. Now, were it possible to strike out of the English 
mind all the religious intelligence which has been thus built up 
in it, and along with it all that rightness and manliness of 
thinking and feeling generally, which have been, by this means, 
both directly and indirectly nurtured there; and could we but 
look at the mind of England as denuded of all that has been 
thus made to belong to it, we should then see, to an extent now 
but little credible, what it is that England owes to the English 
pulpit. Since the dawn of the Reformation, the pulpit has been 
our great popular educator. It gave us our Protestant Revolu- 
tion first; it gave us our Puritan Revolution next; and without 
it, we should never have heard of Whig Revolutions or of 
Reform Bills. Only fancy the soul of Cromwell with nothing 
better to sustain it than the dreamy pantheisms of our modern 
infidels, or the Sunday pleasure huntings of some modern 
Christians! Would such washy provender as that have given 
him blood to do what he did at Marston Moor or Naseby? We 
think not. Leave it to the despots of the world to beguile their 
slaves into submission by holidays and raree-shows. It has 
always been their policy so to do. But our sickly infidels, and 
not a few of our still more sickly Christians, seem to have no 
eyes to see the company they are in, when they talk of doing 
some great thing for our people by treating them as children! 
Woe the day when such things shall content them. The knell 
of all we value will not then be far distant.* 


* The following gibberish, poor as it is, reveals a purpose, and may tend to 
show their whereabouts to some men who should be in better fellowship. ‘For 
a season Phariseeism made men of a sad countenance, stopped sport, turned men’s 
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Tt 1s almost with a blush for some Protestants that we insert a 
translation of the Letter addressed by the Archbishop of Paris to 
his clergy, on this question, last Easter. It will suffice to show 
the feeling now growing up on this subject even in France. 


‘ REVEREND Srr,—This day we celebrate the solemnity of solem- 
nities, and the grand mystery which originated the Lord’s day: and 
we select it as the occasion for drawing the attention of yourself and 
congregation to the observance of a law the violation of which has so 
fearfully afflicted our country. 

* You are aware of the ‘work’ in favour of the Sabbath-rest, which 
some fervent Christians have for some time commenced in Paris. This 
important ‘ work’ progresses. Its supporters daily increase, and pledge 
themselves neither to work nor to give work, nor to buy nor to sell on 
the Lord’s day. There are symptoms of a happy change in the manners 
and the opinions of the public. The Government sets the example, 
and favours the movement by putting a stop to all public works under 
their control. The old prejudices of irreligion have considerably 
diminished. And if the liberty of Sunday be not sought for the purpose 
of sanctifying it, it is sought for the enjoyment of calm and relaxation. 
In fact, from one cause and the other, many districts visibly indicate 
that the Sabbath-day is beginning to be respected. 

‘It appeared to us, Reverend Sir, that the time has now arrived when 
we should assist this ‘ work in favour of Sabbath-rest,’ which is of such 
—— importance in a religious and social point of view. Our 

uty compels us to profit by every indication, however slight, in its 
favour; and that we should zealously and ardently try to cure, or at 
least to lessen and control, this frightful evil, which has desolated 
France for more than half a century. 

We have three powerful means at command—prayer, exhortation, 
and individual and local influence. 

Let us pray to God to free us from this scandal of so flagrant a vio- 


spirit of association in the direction of Missionary and Bible Societies, prayer meet- 
ings, temperance clubs, and so forth: but this could not last. Disruptions are taking 
place in all manner of religious bodies ; there are more sects than ever there were ; 
and in each there are parties who exercise their lungs in railing at each other. The 
disgust and weariness of this state of things among those to whom religiosity has 
supplied the place of another kind of recreation, and the imperative demand for 
excitement, causing the proneness to drunkenness for which the same low churchism 
isin great measure responsible, must, sooner or later, bring on a reaction, and 
institute a new order of stimulating pursuits. The leader of the evangelical prayer 
meeting can no longer keep the people on their knees ‘from chapel till tea-time,’ as 
we once heard one of them ordain; nor can the Puseyite patrician make his 
cottagers into serfs, by bidding them be merry at his expense, and according to his 
precise direction. The people who find out long prayers to be a pretence, stay away 
from church and chapel altogether, to the consternation of the census commissioners ; 
and if they and cottagers under high church gentry, betake themselves to active sports 
again, it will be because their nature needs it ; and the needs of nature can be 
considered now that the disproportion between people and food is disappearing, and 
prosperity permits our glorious old island to be ‘merry England’ once more. . An 
outbreak of sport! How charmingly it sounds! Happy they who witness it’— 
Westminster Review, Oct. 1854, Art. ‘The Crystal Palace,’ p. 535. 
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lation of an essential principle of His law. Let us pray that He may 
enlighten men’s minds to their true interests. Let us pray that the 
poor misguided people, who are so much maligned, but who are so dear 
to us, may understand that God has commanded that there should be 
a ‘day of rest,’ to preserve and uphold their dignity as men and 
Christians ; to protect their souls and bodies against the evil effects of 
inordinate desires; from being sacrificed by their ignorance and their 
passions. Let us pray, and induce others to pray also. 

‘Let us pray to God to spare the people,—to bring them into the 
way of salvation, which is the fulfilment of His Commandments. Let 
us add exhortation to prayer. The Faithful themselves are unmindful 
of their Sabbath duties. They permit at times unnecessary work, and 
are not sufficiently scrupulous in ceasing to buy on the Sunday. We 
must raise a barrier against this torrent of the times, and not allow it 
to engulf and destroy human souls. 

‘Can society exist without religion ; religion without public worship ; 
public worship without prayer? What must, in the end, become of 
men who never assemble to pray, to adore God, to hear the Gospel, to 
learn their duties, and to be instructed regarding their very existence 
and after life? When they have broken every tie which connects 
them with God, how can they respect their ties and duties to their 
fellow-creatures ? 

‘The duties of religious society become the foundation of the duties 
of civil society, and a nation without religion is eternally unsociable. . 
‘Tell your flocks, that the name of Frenchman, of which they are so 
justly proud, in the eyes of foreign countries, of both civilized and 
barbarous nations, is tarnished with the gloss of irreligion given to it 
by the neglect of public worship, and more especially by the desecration 
of the Lord’s day. In all countries, whether under republican, aristo- 
cratic, or monarchical forms of government, the Sabbath-rest is 
respected. The Republicans of the United States of America do not 
think their liberty is in any way lessened or endangered by their 
respect for keeping the rest of the Sunday. Liberty is warmly 
cherished in England, and yet they respect the holy law to which we 
invite attention. The Catholic and Protestant monarchies which 
surround us also respect it. The countries of the East, to which we 
are conveying our armies, know and respect it. ‘These Greeks, whom 
we are about to revisit ; these Russians, whom we are going to fight; 
even the Turks whom we are going to support, are scrupulously exact 
in the observance of this law of keeping a day of rest. What was the 
greatest impediment to the consolidation of our conquest in Africa? It 
was the appearance of our religious indifference, the violation of the 
Sabbath day of rest, the absence of prayer, and of public worship ; in a 
word, the examples set them by which we appeared to be a nation 
without a religion and without a God. 

‘The Church wishes well to the establishment of schools on behalf 
of the people, that their minds may be strengthened and enlightened. 
For this purpose it opens a great school on the Sunday, in which the 
moral, social, and spiritual duties are anxiously taught. How indis- 
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pensable then becomes the Sunday-rest in this respect. Man must 
not be treated as a mere machine, a beast of burden. He needs 
weekly rest. Work, says the law of God, is a condition of thy being. 
During six days, till the land, and water it with the sweat of thy 
brow ; make it feed and clothe thee. But the seventh day, rest thyself, 
hold up thy head, bear in mind thou art a man, and God has added an 
immortal soul to thy body. The food for this soul, is not bread; it is 
truth and virtue. Leave for a while thy worldly cares, which engross 
and debase thee. Come and receive the food which I have provided 
for, thy soul. Immortal being, this earth is not thy country, it is the 
land of thy probation and exile; life is not the end and object, ’tis the 
way: recollect thy glorious destiny, and however rough may be the 
trial, hope and faith will uphold thy courage, and keep thee from 
sinking. Make, Reverend Sir, the workpeople understand how falsely 
they calculate when they think of increasing their week’s earnings by 
Sunday-labour. Explain to them how the wages become reduced in 
proportion to the increase of labour. With regard to the tradespeople 
who may fear to lose by the cessation of Sunday-trading, urge them to 
come to a general agreement to close their shops simultaneously, and 
with mutual confidence. Their trade will be the same, whilst they 
will recover the liberty of a day of rest. Though we may not obtain 
all we desire, we must not abandon the work in favour of the Sabbath. 

‘ Keep also in your view the conduct of the customer ; because with- 
out buyers there could be no sellers; also the conduct of contractors 
towards the workpeople. Bad examples lead to imitations. Beg these 
two classes not to buy nor to give work on the Sunday, and not to 
compel the workpeople to labour on the Sunday, save under the most 
urgent circumstances. 

‘To diminish these evils will be a great advantage, and we must 
neglect no means in our power to attain this end. We must add to 
prayer and exhortation the aid of some permanent organization. Let 
us form parochial committees. They must be in communication, and 
act in concert with the Central Committee already in existence. Let 
every member try to increase the supporters,—let the tracts of the 
Committee be freely distributed among the people, and every support 
be given to the monthly journal called ‘ The Observer of the Sunday.’ 
We labour for the glory of God, the salvation of souls, and the preser- 
vation of society. 

‘You will read, Reverend Sir, this letter at high Mass on Easter 
Sunday. May the voice of the Bishop, deriving strength from the 
solemnity of this great day, move with power and authority the hearts 
of the faithful as they crowd around the altars. May it appear to 
them as the echo of the voice of God, issuing this great commandment 
from the beginning of time, renewing it on Mount Sinai, and conse- 
erating it on behalf of a Christian people, by the mystery of the 
resurrection ! 

‘ Actept, Rev. Sir, the renewed assurance of our affectionate devotion, 

‘ + Marie Dominique Aveuste,—Archbishop of Paris.’ 
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Protestants and Catholics are largely united in this effort. Of 
course their joint object is simply to do what may be done towards 
bringing the people to respect the first day of the week as a day 
of rest. They use, then, separate means for the purpose of dis- 
posing those who resolve not to labour on the Sunday to account 
it a day for worship. Only then does the day rise to its true 
uses, but many are its pleasant influences considered only as a 
day of rest. The pictures which Scottish and English life might 
be made to furnish in illustration of this statement are familiar to 
us all. The following picture is taken from another and a very 


different region, and with this we must for the present leave the 
subject. 


‘Of all the seven days in the week Sunday is the one upon which to- 
see Antioch to perfection: not that the sun shines brighter, or that 
the sky is less cloudless, or the scenery more magnificent, or the birds 
more full of song: and yet, on many occasions, 1 have even imagined 
that Sunday seemed to bring with it a peculiar mild atmosphere of its 
own. But because there was an absence of all the noise and filth and 
turmoil of every-day business life on the Sabbath, and the poorest and 
meanest of the natives came out of their week’s accumulation of filth, 
and flitted about the streets, if not gaily dressed, at least clean: and 
then the greater majority of the shops were closed, and the streets had 
undergone a Saturday night process of sweeping and purification ; and 
the flies that infested the bazaars, finding that they are likely to be 
on short commons, have emigrated to the fields; and the very curs in 
the streets, muddy and lanky as they usually are, have unwillingly 
come in for a large share of the water-carriers’ last evening’s sprink- 
ling, and consequently look quite clean and respectable. Then again 
they, too, or at least the majority of them, are aware that there will be 
asad deficit in the commissariat department to-day—not so many 
bones and odds and ends to be picked up from the fragments of the 
every-day dinners of the shopkeepers. Hence they hold a council among 
themselves, and betake themselves for a pic-nic to the further suburbs 
of the town, where, if they are in luck, a cow may chance to have died ; 
and if not, they stretch themselves at full length in the glorious sun- 
shine, and sleep; not improbably dreaming at intervals of a canine fes- 
tival, such as a dead buffalo might afford. Consequently, from these 
combined causes, Antioch on a Sunday is the perfection of calm, serene, 
tranquil enjoyment and beauty.’—Lvenings at Antioch, by F. A. 
Netz, Esq., pp. 176, 177. 
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Ant. IV.—The Chemistry of Common Life. By James F. W. 
Jounston, M.A., F.RS., L. & E., &., Author of ‘ Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, ‘A Catechism of Agricultural 


Chemistry and Geology, Se. 2 vols. William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1854. 


THE conception of this work is extremely happy. Its object, 
as the title intimates, is to show that chemistry is deeply con- 
cerned in some of the commonest transactions of life. It is in- 
tended also to prove that many of the most prosaic operations we 
perform are fraught with romance when surveyed by the light 
which science affords. It is a work that brings meaning out of 
things where little or no meaning was supposed to exist before. 
Thoroughly practical in its character, it furnishes a fine illustra- 
tion of the tendency which we would hope is daily increasing in 
strength—namely, to ransack the humblest departments of in- 
quiry, and the most beaten walks of life, in search of the beautiful 
and the marvellous. How different were the uses to which 
chemistry was originally applied! The laboratory was once a 
place where men tried experiments with ‘ powders of projection,’ 
and sought to conjure pewter into gold. It was a place where 
desperate efforts were made to brew a liquid of sufficient potency 
to dissolve all substances, from a lump of salt to a block of granite. 
It was a place where lifetimes were wasted in the attempt to distil 
elixirs which would prevent the insidious approaches of decay, 
or restore battered old gentlemen to the vigour and elasticity of 
youth. Chemistry indeed was then a species of black art, and its 
professors took rank in the same class with people who pretended 
to raise spirits or foretel destinies from the appearance of the 
stars. Busied with such magnificent schemes, it could scarcely 
disgrace itself by stooping to inquiries which affected the ‘ common 
life’ of mankind. We might as well have expected the early 
Spanish adventurers to relinquish their researches after the Land, 
of Gold and the Fountain of Youth, in order to make voyages for 
the mere purchase of logwood or treacle. _ 

Here, however,—in the production before us,—chemistry ad- 
dresses itself to subjects which, though little studied, are con- 
stantly influencing the health and happiness of man. It puts on- 
its apron, and goes to work to analyze the water we drink, the 
bread we eat, the beef we cook, the liquors we ferment. It tells us 
what sweets to extract, and what poisons to avoid. It explains 
the constitution of the narcotics in which so many indulge, and 
does not think its dignity impaired by discussing the smells we 
12 
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dislike. The result is singularly instructive. So far from leaving 
the regions of romance, by following its steps inte the kitchen, 
the parlour, or the brewery, wonders seem to spring up before us 
with a prodigality which is surprising. Some of the commonest 
facts are stripped in a moment of their plebeian look, and pre- 
sented under an aspect of great scientific beauty and importance. 
The author is continually picking up what appear to be worthless 
or insignificant things, but when the rust is rubbed from their 
surface, they prove to be coins of great value and consummate 
finish. This circumstance alone would impart a peculiar fascina- 
tion to the book. But when a man like Professor Johnston, 
whose works have acquired an European reputation, brings his 
acute intellect and his varied knowledge to bear upon matters 
which have rarely been submitted to philosophical treatment, 
the result cannot fail to be eminently satisfactory. From some 
of his conclusions it is possible that readers may occasionally 
dissent. All, however, will concur in admiring the profound 
thought which has ennobled so many familiar things, and has 
even tinged the commonest processes of household life with the 
hues of novelty and surprise. The work deserves to be universally 
read. Written in an easy, animated style, and illustrated with 
facts which could only have been acquired by rifling innumerable 
volumes of travel and research, it is}ust one of those productions 
which best show that science may be rendered popular without 
becoming superficial, and that, in order to write like a philosopher, 
it is not necessary to inflict any damage upon a reader by com- 
pelling him to yawn incessantly, or by driving him to the last new 
novel to escape a state of suspended animation. 

One of the main objects of the book is to throw light upon 
the chemical relationship of the substances employed as food or 
stimulants to the wants of the human system. Those who may 
be disposed to think disparagingly of this object will do well to 
study, in the first instance, the chapter entitled, ‘The Body 
we Cherish,’ in order to obtain a correct idea of the marvellous 
purposes to which our provender is applied.* Letit be remem- 
bered that, to take food, is to make man. Eating is the process 


* Liebig states that an adult pig weighing 120 pounds will consume 5110 
pounds of potatoes in the course of a year, and yet at the expiration of that period 
its weight may not have increased a single ounce. What has become of all this 
mass of victuals? Had the whole been assimilated, the animal would have been 
renewed more than forty times over; that is, we should have had in effect forty 
pigs in the lapse ofa twelvemonth if the disintegration of its body had been perfectly 
uniform. Much, however, of the material imbibed is unappropriated in its passage 
through the frame, and much is respired, or otherwise employed; but after making 
whatever deductions may be requisite on these accounts, it will be seen that a 
balance remains sufficiently large to compose a little herd of swine within the year, 
though these may all figure under the shape of one apparently unchanging brute. 
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by which the noblest of terrestrial fabrics is constantly repaired. 
All our limbs and organs have been picked up from our plates. 
We have been served up at table many times over. Every indi- 
vidual is literally a mass of vivified viands; he is an epitome of 
innumerable meals; he has dined upon himself, supped upon 
hinself, and, in fact, paradoxical as it may appear, has, again and 
again, leaped down his own throat. 

There are few greater marvels, indeed, than the changes which 
are perpetually transpiring in the human body. It is con- 
stantly undergoing dissolution; parts of it are dying every 
instant. The whole fabric is probably dissipated in the course 
of a few weeks—certainly in the course of a few years. In the 
range ofa long lifetime each individual wears out several suits of 
bodies, as he does several suits of clothes. -The successive 
structures we have occupied may bear the same name, and 
exhibit the same external aspect, but, anatomically considered, 
our present frames are no more identical with the frames of our 
early youth than we are with our progenitors, who came over (as 
most people's ancestors are supposed to have done) with William 
the Conqueror. By what subtle mechanism our food is so 
dexterously deposited upon a certain inward and invisible form 
(if we may so speak), that it shall constantly reproduce a given 
individuality, with all its original peculiarities, is a mystery 
which science, perhaps, will never fathom. The houses we 
inhabit are pulled down, stone by stone, and yet rebuilt as fast 
as they are destroyed; all their furniture and fixtures are seve- 
rally removed, particle by particle. The whole of each edifice is 
reconstructed in the course, we will say, of a single year, and 
yet no eye can follow the process, or detect any organic change 
in the architecture of the pile. Though the vital artificers are 
constantly at work, their operations are wholly unfelt; we are 
never conscious of the separation of particles, or the substitution 
of others. The masons and carpenters are never off our pre- 
mises for an hour, and yet the chink. of their chisels, or the 
grating of their saws, is entirely unheard. And still more striking 
is the fact, that the very organs which are kept in constant 
activity are themselves silently renewed without interrupting 
their functions for an instant. The heart is reproduced out of 
our food without losing a single beat, and without spilling a 
solitary drop of blood. The eye is taken to pieces, time after 
time, and the windows of vision reglazed, without disturbing our 
sight for a day; and new stomachs are repeatedly inserted in 
our bodies without our ever being compelled to close up the 
mouth of the alimentary canal, and abstain from digestion, until 
the apparatus can be properly replaced. That house after house 
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should thus be rebuilt on the same site, in the same form, and 
with the same furniture, is surely as strange as if Saint Paul's 
Cathedral were renewed from top to bottom, year by year, with- 
out attracting observation; and its organ, its clock, and bells, 
could all be remodelled whilst kept in unremitting play. 

But as the body is composed of a certain set of elements, 
united in certain proportions, the food we consume must contain 
the precise ingredients required. Here is another marvellous 
arrangement to be observed. How comes it that men, who have 
been dining for thousands of years in ignorance of their own 
chemical constitution, as well as of the exact composition of their 
viands, should yet have hit upon substances which comprehend 
all the raw material needed for the restoration of the frame? 
Solomon, with all his sagacity, knew nothing of fibrin, albumen, 
or casein; nor was Apicius, with all his recherché experience 
in cookery, aware that his fine dishes must resolve themselves 
into certain undistinguished elements, if they were to prove in 
the slightest degree nutritious. It is only a small part of 
creation that the stomach will digest. A Frenchman, of the 
name of Mercier, expressed an opinion that chemistry would one 
day be able to extract a nutritive principle from all bodies, and 
that then it would be as easy for people to obtain food as it is 
now to draw water from rivers. Dr. Armstrong, in his Art of 
Preserving Health, says, ‘Nothing so foreign but the athletic 
hind can labour into blood.’ But this is poetry. In prose, our 
bill of fare is confined to comparatively few out of the fifty 
or sixty terrestrial elements with which we are acquainted; and 
it would be just as idle to attempt to feast on the others as it was 
for Midas to sit down to a banquet of gold. The difficulty of 
the question is also enhanced by various circumstances, of which 
we need only mention that the ingredients required for our frames 
are not supplied in a separate and uncombined condition—that is 
to say, as so much carbon, so much lime, so much oxygen, &c.; 
but they are presented im our victuals in such a disguised and 
complicated form, that neither cook nor chemist, reasoning @ 
priori, could predict what would be their destiny when subjected 
to analysis by the stomach, or brought under the influence of the 
organs of assimilation. Practically considered, therefore, the 
repair of the bodily house seems to be the most random work 
imaginable. We take pains to procure a dinner daily, but 
nobody ever asks whether it contains (as it were) bricks for the 
walls, timber for the floor, glass for the windows, metal for the 
grate, or marble for the mantelpiece. We must, in some way or 
other, contrive to procure iron for the blood, sulphur for the hair, 
and phosphorus for the brain ; but at no table in the kingdom do 
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we ever find these indispensable articles appearing in the salt- 
cellars, or cruet-stands. 

How then explain the fact that so many millions of human 
bodies have been repaired without difficulty and without mistake, 
though errors might so easily have been committed, and though 
men appear to have been perpetually banqueting in the dark? 
We can only ascribe this remarkable result to a kindly Provi- 
dence, which has not merely spread a splendid table for man ‘ in 
the wilderness,’ and furnished it with a varied array of viands, 
but has also implanted a subtle instinct in the human system 
which, when it is discreetly indulged, attracts us to what is 
chemically congenial, but repels us from what is useless or in- 
jurious. 

In order, however, to exhibit this happy adaptation of food to 
the feeder, let us glance for awhile at the ‘ bread we eat.’ It is 
the staff of life. Itis also a key to the composition of all our 
vegetable fare. Now, if an ignorant miller were told that his 
flour would some day be converted into human blood, he would 
laugh at the notion just as much as if told that any part of his 
body could be made available—as it can—in the manufacture of 
lucifer matches. There is no external resemblance between the 
fine white powder which fills his sacks and the crimson fluid 
which streams from the heart. There is still less similarity 
between that powder and the brawny muscles that render him a 
terror to the whole village. Yet, if the man were to sentence him- 
self to live exclusively on the produce of his mill—and he might 
do so without forfeiting his prowess, provided he retained the 
bran, wherein the most nutritive principle largely exists—it is 
plain that his flour must resolve itself into blood, and this blood 
must again become consolidated into flesh. At the first glance, 
indeed, an analysis of bread would only seem to render the 
mystery more perplexing still. The chief ingredient, in point of 
quantity, is found to be water. Nearly one half of every wheaten 
loaf is composed of this mild and unpretending fluid. But it so 
happens that water is also the preponderating element in the con- 
stitution of solid men dnd women. Any gentleman who weighs 
one hundred and fifty-four pounds, will be surprised to learn that 
he has only thirty-eight pounds of dry matter in the whole of his 
body. Upwards of one hundred weight of his humanity is literally 
identical in nature with the liquid which drops from the clouds 
or is pumped from the soil (after filtering itself perhaps’ through 
the nearest churchyard). If the water in our frames were not 
associated with more consistent materials, we should have to live 
in buckets or barrels, and people would subside into liquid masses 
charged with a few soluble salts, and depositing a small quantity 
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of matter by way of sediment. Strange, therefore, as it may 
appear, that our frames should be so succulent in their composi- 
tion, it is necessary that our diet should correspond. Hence the 
natural fitness of a commodity which like flour possesses, and is 
capable of taking up, so large a proportion of water. A dry crust 
is in truth a tank of moisture. We drink bread as well as eat it.* 
In like manner, out of one hundred parts of lean beef, seventy- 
eight are nothing more than water mixed with blood. Apples, 
gooseberries, mushrooms, and many other articles of food, yield 
eighty per cent. of this catholic fluid. Three quarters of every 
potato are simple moisture. Carrots are extravagantly humid, 
eighty-three parts being composed of the same liquid. Turnips 
should be sipped; they contain only ten parts of solid foud to 
ninety of water. It is amongst the gourd tribe, however, that we 
find the most striking examples of succulence. In the water- 
melon, ninety-four parts of every mouthful consist of mere 
moisture; and in the cucumber, you get only three morsels of 
substantial matter to ninety-seven of condensed vapour. Well 
might the old pasha, Mehemet Ali, consume a forty-pound melon 
at a single sitting, and even treat it as an easy appendix to an 
excellent repast ! 

The second noticeable ingredient in bread will surprise the 
non-chemical reader almost as much as the first. He will find 
it difficult to believe that animal fibre may be extracted from 
muffins or biscuits, and though he admits figuratively that all 
flesh is grass, he may object to regard it literally as flour. 
Wheaten bread, however, contains six per cent. of a substance 
called gluten, which, when analyzed, is found to exhibit the 


* As an instance of the striking information conveyed by Professor Johnston's 
work on subjects of a very homely description, we may mention a fact which to 
many will be as new as it is surprising. After the lapse of a few days bread loses 
its softness and becomes apparently dry. Most persons, if asked the cause of this 
change, would ascribe it to the loss of moisture. But the fact is, that stale bread 
contains exactly the same quantity of water as new. The alteration is supposed to 
be due to some internal action amongst the atoms ; for if a stale loaf is exposed in a 
closely covered tin to a heat not exceeding that of boiling water for a period of half 
an hour or an hour, and then allowed to cool, it will be found to have recovered its 
youth, and will be restored in appearance and properties to the condition of new 
bread. As another illustration, we may refer to the development of alcohol in flour 
during the process of conversion into bread. The total abstainer will be greatly 
alarmed to learn that at one stage of that process the farina which he regards as the 
mildest of eatable things is really pervaded with his deadly enemy. During the 
fermentation excited by the yeast, part of the starch in the flour is converted into 
sugar, and this again is resolved into carbonic acid and alcohol. Literally alcohol, 
we repeat! Fortunately the adversary is compelled to evacuate the bread when 
exposed to the heat of the oven, and thus it becomes impossible to get drunk on 
quartern loaves. Mischievous bakers, however, with a glimmering of science in 
their heads, have sometimes attempted to imprison the ardent element, and have 
audaciously announced that they sell ‘Bread with the gin in it !’ 
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same ultimate elements as the fibrin of muscle. Both are 
represented by the same chemical formula* and both belong to 
a striking series of substances known as the protein compounds, 
which correspond, to a remarkable extent, in’ their constitution 
and dietary uses. In the gluten of bread, therefore, the fibrin 
of the flesh already exists, and hence Swift was a good deal 
nearer the truth than he imagined, when he penned that witty 
scene in the J’ale of a Tub, where my Lord Peter attempts to 
persuade his Lutheran and Calvinist brothers that a dry crust 
was as fine a piece of mutton as ever came out of Leadenhall 
market. 

But besides the materials demanded for the repair or enlarge- 
ment of the tissues, and which may therefore be called the body- 
building principles, others are needed for the purpose of pro- 
viding a constant supply of animal heat. Our food must contain 
a quantity of fuel, and not a little either, for as the temperature 
of the body is considerably higher than that of the atmosphere, 
averaging, in fact, about 98° Fahr., we are plundered of our 
caloric continually. Now every grain of wheat includes, if we 
may so speak, its own little stock of oil and coke; that is to 
say, it is equipped with a quantity of fat, starch, gum, and other 
substances, which, by combining with the oxygen inspired, are 
burnt within the body on the same principle, but not with the same 
fiery manifestations, as tallow or coal aré burnt without it. The 
proportion of fat contained in wheaten bread is indeed very 
small, not amounting to much more than one per cent.; but the 
starch, sugar, and gum exist in comparative abundance. 

It would be impossible, in our limited space, to refer particularly 
to the miners: matters which bread, like all other perfect food, 
must include. Still less would it be practicable to follow the 
author whilst analyzing one substance after another, and indi- 
cating the properties wherein they excel. He concludes that 
our food should ‘contain a due admixture of vegetable and 
animal substances in which the proportions of the three most 
important constituents, fat, starch or sugar, and fibrin or gluten, 
are properly adjusted.’ It is here that the wonderful instinct 
already mentioned, which leads mankind to mingle various 

* Though not, perhaps, with strict correctness. 

+ Nearer the truth, we say, in this respect—that fibrin may be, and is extracted 
from bread by the chemistry of digestion and assimilation. But lest the remark 
should seem to favour the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation, be it observed (as 
Professor Johnston has elsewhere noticed) that analysis furnishes a fatal implement 
whereby that doctrine may be tested. The proportion of gluten contained in 
bread is not the same as that contained in flesh. Now if the Romanist wishes to 
establish his theory of transmutation for ever, he may do it most readily by showing 


—if he can—that after the act of consecration has been performed, the wafer 
contains the relative quantity of gluten which belongs to flesh and not to bread. 
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articles of diet so as to obtain all the necessary elements, comes 
into conspicuous play. Without possessing any chemical know- 
ledge whatever, the stomach appears from time to time to have 
given strong hints to its owner, which have led to combinations 
as subtle and efficient as if they had been prescribed by the pro- 
foundest science. Why, for instance, should bread or potatoes 
form an indispensable accompaniment to beef? On analyzing 
the latter substance it is found to consist of seventy-eight parts 
of water, nineteen of fibrin, and three of fat. These principles 
appear, as we have seen, in bread ; gluten there being equivalent 
to fibrin here. But there is no starch in your steak, whilst 
there is much in your loaf. The fat, it is true, may to some 
extent represent this combustible material, but it will not supply 
as much fuel as is needed to keep your corporeal furnace in 
adequate action. Hence by a natural impulse we resort to bread 
when attacking beef, or take the latter in flank with a dish of 
potatoes, these tubers (subtracting the water) containing almost 
ninety-two per cent. of starch. So, again, when the quantity 
of fat in any animal substance is insignificant, it is astonishing 
what tricks we employ to obtain a sufficient supplement from 
other sources. Thus— 

‘We eat along with those varieties in which it is small, some other 
food richer in fat. Thus, we eat bacon with veal, with liver, and 
with fowl, or we capon the latter, and thus increase its natural fat. 
We use melted butter with our white fish, or we fry them with fat; 
while the herring, the salmon, and the eels, are usually both dressed 
and eaten in their own oil. If the reader will take the trouble of 
consulting any popular cookery book, he will find that sausage and 
other rich mixed meats are made in general with one part of fat and 
two of lean; the proportion in which they exist in a piece of good 
marbled beef! Art thus unconsciously again imitating nature.’ 


The solid substances however, to which we have hastily alluded, 
constitute only one department of our commissariat. Impelled 
by his instinct to seek for some sort of liquid to moisten his clay, 
man has employed his genius in preparing various artificial 
drinks. Of these there are two classes ; first, such as are simply 
infused without undergoing any special chemical treatment ; and 
second, such as are subjected to certain chemical changes, the 
most important of which consists in fermentation. Both sorts 
exert a stimulating influence over the mind; but whilst the 
former, tea, coffee, cocoa, occasion an elegant and innocent kind 
of excitement, the latter, ale, spirits, wines, if too freely absorbed, 
fling the patient into a state of vulgar and uproarious inebriety. 
Tea may be drunk as copiously as it was by Dr. Johnson, with- 
out leading to any otherimmediate mischief than the propagation 
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of a little scandal, whereas long indulgence in Sir John Barley- 
corn is apt to make a man intolerably warlike, until his career is 
terminated for the night in the nearest gutter. 

Most of our readers may remember the surprise which was 
manifested by Mr. Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the Acts of the Navy, 
and author of one of the most diverting diaries ever written, 
when he first sipped tea from a Liliputian cup at the price of 
some sixty shillings per pound. Could that amusing gentleman 
have witnessed the analysis of the herb by some modern chemist, 
he would have recorded the peculiarities of its composition with 
many expressions of astonishment. First, he would have learnt 
that it contains a volatile oil, not naturally resident as such in 
the plant, but developed during the drying and roasting to which 
the leaf is exposed. Small as is the quantity—1]b. in 100lbs. of 
tea—it is to this that the peculiar virtue of the herb is mainly 
ascribed. For as new tea produces a species of intoxication, on 
which account the Chinese rarely employ it until a year has 
elapsed, and as the tasters and packers of the article are subject 
to attacks of giddiness and paralysis, the change effected by delay 
is presumed to be due to the escape of a portion of this fugitive 
material. Next, Mr. Pepys would have been made acquainted 
with a substance called theine, respecting which he would have 
chronicled a very curious fact. In various parts of the globe 
certain stimulating substances, such as coffee, cocoa, chocolate, 
maté, guarana, have been employed for the same purposes as the 
charming hetb whose merits we are now considering. But all 
these substances, adopted as they have been without the slightest 
conception of their chemical composition, are found to agree in 
the possession of the peculiar body just mentioned. And here 
again the subtle instinct which rules the human appetite, seems 
to have led mankind by what appear to be different routes to the 
same results, as if there were some secret affinities between the 
stomach and its fare which enabled us to detect the latter, what- 
ever disguises it may assume, or in whatever unlikely combina- 
tions it may lurk. Mr. Pepys would have further learnt that 
this substance, which is remarkably rich in nitrogen, has the 
property of retarding the waste of the bodily tissues, so that a 
much smaller quantity of food suffices for the maintenance of the 
frame where tea is systematically drunk. The poor man is not 
therefore indulging in a pure luxury when he purchases his packet 
ofSouchong. He is literally economising his body. Three or 
four grains of theine daily will lessen his expenditure of flesh 
materially. And hence, too, when digestion begins to flag, as in 
the aged, or in those who have worked their stomachs too severely, 
tea will enable that organ to keep up the wants of the system 
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with a much smaller outlay of energy than would otherwise hp 
required. The third ingredient in this herb might have struck ™ 
Mr. Pepys with equal surprise. From the bark of trees we 
extract tannin, or tannic acid, the astringent substance which is 
employed in converting the skins of animals into leather, ani 
also in producing an inky dye or infusion when mixed with salts 
of iron. The same substance is to be found in tea. It consti- 
tutes no less than from 13 to 18 per cent. of the dried leaf. Its 
precise influence upon the human system has not yet been as- 
certained, but its presence would probably have induced Mf ™ 
Pepys to decline all participation in the new beverage lest his 
digestive sac should soon be transformed into leather. 

These are the three most active principles in tea, but of the 
remaining ingredients, fat, starch, water, mineral and other * 
matters, we need only mention gluten, the nutritive character of 
which has already been noticed. This substance forms one-fourth 
of the weight of the dried leaves, and therefore renders them 
nourishing as peas or beans. The ordinary process of infusin J ° 
extracts but little of the gluten, and consequently the most feed: 
ing element in the plant is rejected. When first introduced int B® 
Europe, it is said that the liquid was sometimes discarded, and 
the leaves brought to table to be eaten like cabbage or caul- 
flower. At the present time, the Tartars reduce the tea to a fine 
powder, and mix it with fat and salt; and in some parts of South 
America, according to Captain Basil Hall, the natives drink the 
hot infusion in the first instance, and then the residtial leaves are 
handed round on a silver salver. 

Passing from the ‘beverages we infuse,’ of which tea is of 
course only one specimen, we must glance at a curious sample of 
the ‘liquors we ferment.’ Chica, or maize beer, is a drink which 
is excessively popular amongst the mountain Indians on the 
western coast of South America. The mode of manufacturing it, 
however, would surprise us if prescribed in any civilized manual 
of cookery. The recipe is this. Assemble all the members of 
the family, and, if you like, catch a few strangers to assist at the 
operation. Let them seat themselves on the floor in a circle, and 
place a large dish in the centre. Around it deposit a quantity of 
dried maize. Then let each individual take up a handful of the 
grain and chew it thoroughly. Spit the maize into the dish. 
Proceed until the entire mass has passed through the jaws of the 
company, and thus been reduced to a mass of pulp. Let it then 
be mashed in >oé water and allowed to ferment. In a little time 
the abomination will be fit for use. So highly is it esteemed, 
that a polite native could offer no higher compliment to a traveller 
than a draught of the liquor thus villanously brewed. Strangely 
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enough, the same process is employed in the Pacific in the ex- 
traction of an intoxicating liquor from the ava root. Captain 
Wilkes gives an amusing ac:ount of the formalities with which 
the disgusting potion is prepared, the masticators, however, being 
required to possess clean, undecayed teeth, and prohibited from 
swallowing any of the juice under pain of chastisement. But it 
is highly interesting to note the chemical principles involved in 
these nauseous operations. Corn, as we have seen, and other 
grains, contain a large quantity of starch. In order that fermen- 
tation may occur, this starch must be converted into sugar. 
Commonly, the change is effected through the instrumentality of 
a substance called diastase, which is developed during the process 
of malting. It happens, however, that the saliva possesses a 
similar power of transforming starch into sugar. Of course neither 
the Indian, nor the man of Fejee, has the slightest conception of 
the chemical influences which are at work in his jaws, but, that 
people living at such a distance from each other, and acting in 
complete ignorance of the scientific bearings of their processes, 
should have adopted the same practice in order to obtain the 
same results, is one of the many curious and recondite facts which 
these volumes have brought prominently into view. 

We must refer our readers to the work itself for the conclusions 
which are drawn by the author respecting the chemico-physiolo- 
gical effects of fermented liquors in general. Upon a subject like 


this considerable difference of opinion may exist, and it is pre- 


cisely in such cases that men who, like Professor Johnston, not 
only bring a cautious philosophy to bear on the topic, but have 
also gathered their data from a field as wide as the globe itself, are 
best entitled to be heard. Those who think that the great table 
of nature is sufficiently supplied with liquids, if furnished with a 
few decanters of cold water, will learn with some surprise how 
deep is the craving and how dexterous is the instinct which has 
led men to seize the products of fermentation, and to crowd that 
tuble with bottles, bearing different labels, it-is true, but ever 
containing beverages akin to each other in their chemical cha- 
racteristics. 

But if fermented liquors are dubious indulgences, what shallwe 
say to a class of substances which not only exhilarate the mind 
but transport us into a state of temporary ecstasy, to be followed, 
alas! by aterrible rebound of depression? The chapters devoted 
to a consideration of ‘ Narcotics’ contain some of the most inter- 
esting materials which these volumes present. Perhaps opium 
is the most fascinating of the class. From the miserable Theriaki 
who haunts the coffee-houses of Constantinople with his withered 
visage, his bent spine, his shattered frame—his ‘ fiery particle’ long 
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ago drowned in premature imbecility,—up to those two gifted 
men of our own country, whose history might almost be written 
in laudanum, and whose genius shaped its fumes into gorgeous 
dreams, or piled them up in magnificent air-castles such as 
Titans alone could conceive,—the same fearful testimony to the 
despotism of this drug might be extracted. The effect of opium 
varies, it is true, to a great extent, according to the temperament 
and race of the individual. Its influence upon a man of obtuse 
faculties or of inferior susceptibilities, is simply to remove slug- 
gishness, and make him ‘active and conversable.’ Upon excit- 
able people, like the Javanese, the Negro, the Malay, it exerts a 
terrible power, sometimes rendering them perfectly frantic. The 
well-known phrase, ‘ running a muck,’ is derived from the Java- 
nese practice of sallying out, when inebriated with opium, and 
killing anybody who comes to hand. De Quincey speaks of the 
‘abyss of divine enjoyment’ which was suddenly laid open to 
him when he quaffed his first dose of laudanum. He thought 
he had discovered a panacea—a pappakov virevOec for all human 
woes. Happiness might thenceforth be bought at the druggist’s 
shop, and bliss to any amount kept in an apothecary’s phial. But 
terrible was the retribution exacted. The dose must not only be 
repeated, but increased, to keep down the giant craving which was 
continually acquiring strength. At one period the English 
Opium-Eater took 320 grains of opium a day. Coleridge, says 
Cottle, has been known to swallow a whole quart of laudanum 
in twenty-four hours! And the result? ‘Conceive,’ says the 
latter, ‘whatever is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, and 
you will form as tolerable a notion of my state as it is possible 
for a good man to have... . . . ‘ You have no conception of the 
dreadful hell of my mind, and conscience, and body!’ . . ‘ Think 
of me,’ says De Quincey; ‘even when four months had passed, 
(after renouncing opium,) as of one still agitated, writhing, throb- 
bing, palpitating, shattered, and much in the situation of him who 
has been racked.’ Verily, if the Turkish traveller carries with 
him opium lozenges, stamped on one side with the words, ‘ Mash 
Allah,’ the gift of God, the obverse might bear with equal truth 
the inscription—gift of the Devil. 

Amongst other striking consequences of continual indulgence 
in this drug, the author notices the practice of mixing it with 
corrosive sublimate in Turkey, when it has ceased to produce the 
desired degree of excitement. ‘The influence of the sorcerer, 
when its enchantments begin to fail, is maintained by allying it 
with a positive poison; and, thus doubly assailed, the body of 
the miserable devotee is soon prostrated beyond the power of 
redemption. 
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There is another narcotic, and it is but one out of many 
described by the author, to which a passing glance may be 
allowed. This is the Coca of the Andes. Rarely is a native of 
these regions to be seen without his little pouch of leather to 
hold the leaves of this remarkable plant, and a small bottle of 
yegetable ashes or unslacked lime. The purpose of the latter 
material is to excite a flow of saliva, and bring out the taste of 
the leaf in all its pungency. Repose being essential to the full 
enjoyment of the process, the consumer lies stretched in the shade, 
deaf alike to the commands of his master, to the roar of predatory 
beasts, or even to the approaches of the flames which may have 
been kindled in his vicinity. Taken in moderation it produces 
a gentle excitement, induces cheerfulness, and seems by no 
means unfavourable to health and longevity. Taken in excess, 
however, it soon weakens the digestion, occasions biliary affec- 
tions, destroys the appetite for natural food and creates a craving 
for animal excrement, disorders the intellectual faculties, and 
drives the patient to brandy (if he can procure it) to assuage his 
bodily pangs. Fortunately the use of coca is principally confined 
to the natives, whose gloomy and monotonous existence is un- 
doubtedly relieved by its perilous juice; but occasionally a 
resident European is tempted into the vice, and becomes as pliant 
a victim as the Indians themselves. 


‘Young men of the best families in Peru become sometimes addicted 
to this extreme degree of excess, and are then considered as lost. For- 
saking cities and the company of civilized men, and living chiefly in 
woods or in Indian villages, they give themselves up to a savage and 
solitary life. Hence the term, a white coquero (the epithet applied to 
a confirmed chewer of coca), has there something of the same evil 
sense as ‘ irreclaimable drunkard’ has with us.’ 


Coca is remarkable for two properties which are not known to 
coexist in any other substance. First, it enables the consumer 
to dispense with food to a marvellous extent, by retarding, as is 
probable, the waste of the tissues; and second, it obviates the dif- 
ficulty of breathing which is usually felt in ascending acclivities, 
so that a traveller, duly primed with coca, may climb heights and 
follow swift-footed animals, as Von Tschudi observes, without 
experiencing any greater inconvenience than if engaged on the 
level coast. Hence its value in mountainous districts. 

These curious results may be equalled in singularity by 
certain properties possessed by arsenic. In the chapter on the 
‘Poisons we select, the author has conveyed some information 
which will take most, if not all, of his readers by surprise. 
Arsenic—the arsenious acid of the chemist—is known in this 
country as a tonic and alterative when administered in very 
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minute doses, but when swallowed in larger quantities, as a rank 
poison, and therefore a particular enemy to rats and men. But 
what will the reader say when he learns that there are localities 
where this virulent material is employed as an article of diet, 
and that its effect is to produce plumpness of form, sleekness of 
skin, beauty of complexion, and a general improvement in the 
appearance? Yet such is the fact. In some parts of Lower 
Austria, and in Styria in particular, the old stories of philtres 
and love potions seem to be more than realized. When a 
peasant maiden has fixed her affections upon a youth who may 
be insensible to her natural charms, she often proceeds to 
heighten them by the use of arsenic. If the poison is used 
with caution, never exceeding half a grain at a time, and 
gradually accustoming the system to its action, the effect is 
perfectly magical. It adds ‘to the natural graces of her filling 
‘and rounding form, paints with brighter hues her blushing 
‘cheeks and tempting lips, and imparts a new and winning 
‘lustre to her sparkling eye.’ Occasionally, however, the damsel 
may be in too great a hurry to extract beauty from the drug, 
and by augmenting the dose immoderately, she may fall a 
sacrifice to her passion or her vanity. Its use, however, is by 
no means confined to maidens. Though incapable of exciting 
the mental pleasure which opium and certain other narcotics 
produce, it is consumed very largely amongst the peasant popu- 
lation without occasioning any evil results, provided the doses 
are adapted to the constitution of the individual. But if the 
practice should be abandoned, symptoms of disease such as 
would ordinarily follow the reception of arsenic by uninitiated 
persons, immediately appear, and the patient is compelled to 
renew the habit in order to obtain relief from the ailments which 
spring up to torment him. It is the same with horses. Arsenic 
is given to these animals to secure plumpness of body and a 
sleek glossy skin; but if they pass into the hands of masters 
who do not patronize the practice, they lose flesh and spirits, 
and gradually decline, unless the custom is resumed, when a 
few pinches in their food will render them perfectly convalescent. 
Like coca, too, this substance possesses astonishing powers in 
enabling persons to ascend hills without suffering from want of 
breath—a small fragment placed in the mouth before the attempt, 
and allowed to dissolve slowly, being sufficient to qualify a man 
for very elaborate undertakings in this line. Is it not marvel- 
lous to find that a deadiy material like this should yet be a 
strengthener of respiration, an exciter of love, and a restorer of 
health ? Mithridates is famous for the facility with which he 
digested his poisons, but we never understood that he took them 
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to improve his body, and work himself up into a handsome 
fascinating gentleman. 

Had space permitted, we should have been glad to draw upon 
some of the other chapters of Professor Johnston's interesting 
work. Those on the ‘ Odours we enjoy,’ and the ‘ Smells we dis- 
like,’ will be found to yield some very striking information; and 
in the latter case, the reader will be astonished to learn how the 
most unsavoury emanations may be converted into objects of 
great scientific importance. The author hints at the possibility 
of compounding smells infinitely more terrific than any which 
nature produces, and of employing them in warfare either for 
purposes of defence or annoyance. Some substances are suffi- 
ciently atrocious in themselves. Swallow a small pellet of pow- 
dered sulphur, and it will diffuse a noisome atmosphere around 
the individual for many days. Take a quarter of a grain of a 
preparation of tellurium, and though in itself inodorous, it will 
impart such a disgusting fetor to the breath and perspiration, 
that the dearest friend of the victim will be ready to indict him 
asa public nuisance. If a single bubble of seleniuretted hydrogen 
gas be permitted to escape into a room, it will attack the company 
with symptoms of severe colds and bronchial affections, which 
will last many days. Indeed, it is only necessary to read what is 
said about a ferocious compound, known as the cyanide of kako- 
dyle, to obtain some idea of the resources of the chemist in the 
elaboration of detestable smells. The vapour of this terrible 
substance is decomposed on coming in contact with air and 
moisture; and two of the most deadly poisons known to exist— 
white arsenic and prussic acid—are instantly engendered and 
dispersed through the atmosphere. We must, however, content 
ourselves with a simple but sincere recommendation of this 
ingenious work. It belongs to a class we should wish to see 
widely extended. Composed as it is in a popular style, and 
studded with facts of the most curious and at the same time of 
the most practical description, it will be perused by ordinary 
readers without encountering any of the difficulties which scien- 
tific productions too frequently present; whilst its varied learning 
and philosophical breadth will commend it to the very highest 
rank of thinkers. We cannot pay it a better compliment than by 
expressing a hope that treatises like this—plain, easy, and per- 
spicuous, yet masterly and profound—may soon be reckoned 
amongst the common things of common life. 
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EVERYTHING relating to the home life, or intimate history of 
our bitter enemy—and we may add to the enemy of liberty and 
the enemy of humanity—is at this moment deeply and painfully 
interesting. Seen at a distance or abroad, or in the fulfilment of 
functions high or low, out of their own country, Russians are 
ever playing a part and wearing a mask, more especially if they 
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be in the pay or in the confidence of the emperor. Their object 
then is to delude and to deceive by false representations, by 
magnificent descriptions, and by toning down the colouring so 
as to suit the taste of more civilized countries. Thus they would 
have you believe that the climate of their country is not so very 
rude as is represented, or the people so very barbarous as they are 
erroneously supposed to be by those who have not visited 
Russia and judged with their own eyes of the peasantry and 
Mouwjiks. Further these travelling and cosmopolite Russians would 
tell you that the sway of the emperor is mild, and his power, 
albeit autocratical, tempered with gentleness and a fatherly inte- 
rest for the welfare of his people. As to the government and 
its administrations, comprehending the army, the navy, the 
diplomatic, and the consular services, if you believe Russians in 
actual employment and pay, these are services, not only distin- 
guished by the highest talent, but by the strictest probity, and 
the most formidable efficiency. There is no corruption, there is 
no fraud, there is no incompetency. The muster rolls of the 
army are true records, not lying inventions. Each regiment of 
the line and of the cavalry actually consists of as many men as 
are set down on paper, and all may be brought into the field, 
equipped and armed cap-a-pié, when required by any call of 
honour or ofduty. Even the muchabused Russian commissariat, on 
the representation of men sent abroad, to use the words of Sir Henry 
Woton, in reference to ambassadors, ‘ to lie in the service of their 
country,’ is an excellent and calumniated Institution, for soldiers 
never die of the want of wholesome food or medicine, or from in- 
sufficient clothing, or the want of proper conveyances, or from 
the absence of the best and most skilful medical and surgical aid. 
Intruth, listen to these men in reference to any subject connected 
with their fatherland, whether it be civil, military, naval, or eccle- 
siastical, and they represent Russia among kingdoms as ‘ wisest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best.’ Russian masters are the best masters, 
Russian servants the best servants, Russian tradesmen the best 
tradesmen, Russian inns and restaurateurs the very best things of 
the kind to be found in anycountry. It has been our own fortune 
to have met Russian travellers and functionaries in every capital 
in Europe and in some capitals out of Europe, and never, either 
at London, Paris, Rome, Naples, Florence, Vienna, Berlin, 
Madrid, or Constantinople, did we hear one of them admit that 
there was anything to equal Moscow or St. Petersburgh, or any 
government to be compared with that of the Czar. Asseverations 
of this kind may be, and in the majority of cases are, accepted as 
truths by Englishmen who have not much travelled or have never 
been in Russia, but such statements cannot impose on those who 
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have been a good deal about the world, and who see and judge 
for themselves. 

The great object of anyone who desires to fathom the truth in 
reference to a nation should be, not tocredit partial and exceptional 
testimony such as this, but to visit the country itself, and to see 
the nation, at home, in its domestic relations. It is, as Dr. 
Johnson says, in those ‘ soft intervals of unblended amusement, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions,’ and throws 
away those disguises and that veneering, which all men (and none 
so much as Russians) use in public,—and more especially use in 
foreign lands,—that a people is to be seen. It is emphatically 
at home that a man must be known and observed by those who 
would make ajust estimate of his character and conduct. Abroad, 
and in the great world, men semble and dissemble ; they appear 
with wreathed smiles—are covered with fictitious embroidery—are 
overlaid with paint and perfume, and dressed in their court or 
holiday suits, speaking in soft and dulcet notes, and wearing their 
company habits. But in order to know their inner and intimate 
life, you must penetrate to their hearth, you must sit by their 
fireside, you must tread not merely the land that bore them, but 
enter under their roof, sit at the same table, break of their bread, 
drink of their drink, and eat of their salt. This has been done 
by four or five of the authors, the titles of whose books we place 
at the head of this article; one of them at least a Russian by 
birth—we mean Ivan Golovin—and the other, the author of Home 
Life in Russia, a Russian subject, most likely a Pole, or per- 
adventure an Esthonian, Livonian, or Courlander, or a German, 
long domiciled, or possibly a Russian-born subject, of German 
parents. On the title-page, indeed, we find it stated that the 
author is a Russian noble, which by no means implies that he 
is of a Russian family, or of Russian birth. Since Poland has 
been united to the empire of Russia every Polish noble is, in one 
sense, a Russian noble ; and every naturalized Russian, wherever 
born, who is within any of the fourteen classes of Russian 
nobility is, ex vi termini, a Russian noble. Be this, however, as 
it may, it is evident that the author of the book is familiar with 
Russian life and customs; and if he has not been actually born 
in Russia, must have long lived in the country. He affirms that 
the story is true; and our own experience of Russia would 
induce us to say that such circumstances as the author relates 
are not only possible, but exceedingly probable to have occurred, 
There are those, however, who allege, notwithstanding these 
specific statements, that the book is not what it purports to be. 
It is said not to be an original work at all, but a mere translation 
from Gogel’s Dead Souls; and this charge is openly made in a 
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weekly journal of first-rate repute, the Examiner, and is reiterated 
with more circumstantiality by the Athenewm.* We have no 
means of verifying this statement at hand. The scene of the 
first chapter is laid at Smolensk, where, on a fine summer after- 
noon, a neat looking spring britchka drove into the courtyard 
of an inn. The vehicle was of that description which retired 
colonels, staat capitaines, persons of middle rank, and land- 
owners possessing about 150 souls, use for travelling purposes. 
In this vehicle sat a man who was neither too stout nor too thin, 
too young nor too old. When the carriage entered the court- 
yard, the traveller was welcomed by the ‘ saloon walker,’ as the 
waiter is called, who came running out breathlessly, with a 
napkin over his arm. ‘The fellow shook his head, and made his 
long hair, cut @ la mouzik, fly in all directions. He led the 
stranger up stairs, through the long range of wooden galleries of 
the inn, and showed him the apartment he was to occupy. 
Hotels in Russia, where space is not very valuable, we may 
remark, have generally a courtyard, and almost all of them have 
—or, at least, had when we travelled in the country—a wooden 
gallery running round the apartments, such as are seen in the 
third and fourth houses of entertainment in Switzerland, Italy, 
and Spain. The room into which the newly arrived guest entered 
was full of beetles; and, indeed, occasionally rooms in Russia 
are filled with more noxious vermin. In the bed-room imme- 
diately adjoining the sitting-room, with whitewashed walls, there 
stood the inevitable chest of painted drawers, and a wash-hand 
stand. The portmanteau of the traveller was carried up by his 
coachman, Selifan, a fellow clad in a toulup, or pelisse, and his 
own personal servant, or slave, one Petruchska, a brisk fellow of 
about thirty, dressed in a shabby genteel coat, evidently cast off 
from the shoulders of his master. In a country like Russia we 
may observe, where slavery prevails, male servants are plentiful. 
It is no uncommon thing to find an employé, whose income is 
not 4001. a-year, with two or more male servants, though they 
arenot generally clad as Petruchska, but in a suit of a coarse frieze, 


* Since the text was written, we have seen the Atheneum of December 2, which 
positively asserts that the book is not an original one butatranslation. The story, it 
appears, has been popular in Russia for the last twelve years. It was published at 
Moscow in 1842, under the title of Pokhozhdeniya ili Mertourye Dashi, the 
adventures of Chichikov, or the Dead Souls. Though the English editor speaks of not 
being at liberty to mention the name of the authors, the book when published bore the 
name of Nichs Gogel, Professor of History at the University of Petersburgh. In the 
collection of Nouvelles of Prosper Merimée, published at Paris in 1852, a 
sketch of the plot of Mertourye Dashi is given, and it agrees with that of Home 
Life in Russia. That an abominable deception has been practised on the public no 
one can doubt. It is true the publishers may have been the deceived, but if so they 
are bound to unmask the deceiver, who is an impostor trading on false pretences. 
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such as is worn in jails or penitentiaries in the United Kingdom, 
or such as one sees in the west of Ireland, on the Connemara 
peasantry. A suit of this kind may be had in Russia for about 
20s. or 30s. of our money; and it lasts the servant for a year. 

The yearly wages of the man in the interior—if, indeed, he 
receive any wages at all—do not exceed above a couple or 
three pounds, so that one might keep eight or ten servants in 
Russia on the wages paid to a London footman. Travellers in 
Russia carry their provision and bedding with them; we are not 
surprised, therefore, to learn from the novel that the master of the 
britchka carried a cold fowl wrapped in a piece of brown paper. 
The servant Petruchska slept, we are told, in a small adjoining 
ante-room to his master, described as ‘ very dark and very much 
like a dog kennel.’ This to the English reader may appear 
exaggeration, but on our own experience we can vouch that it 
is not so. Even in the capital of Russia we had a Finnish 
servant who slept on the bare boards, and in his clothes, in the 
ante-room, in which he also took his meals. The man was of 
a mature age at the period of which we speak, and never had 
he been accustomed in his servitude to any other bed than the 
bare boards, his cloak serving for a covering, and a leather 
bolster for a pillow. To return, however, to the hero of the 
novel. Who is he, and what is his name? His name is 
Pavel Ivanovitch Tchichikoff. He had been in the civil service 
of Russia, from which he emerged with a damaged repute, and 
the rank of Councillor of State. After ordering and consuming 
a dinner, at the hotel at which we find him landed, which 
consisted of such Russian delicacies as ‘stchy or cabbage soup, 
‘ with small meat pies, calf's-head and green peas, sausages and 
‘ greens, salt cucumbers, and sweet flour tarts,’ the ex-civil servant 
took a cup of coffee and prepared to lay down for a siesta, but 
before he actually did so, wrote upon a slip of paper according 
to the regulations of the establishment his rank, profession, 
Christian and family name, for the information of the police. 
The words were as follows :—‘ Pavel Ivanovitch Tchichikoff, 
landowner, travelling for his own amusement and affairs.’ After 
a siesta and tea, the evening of Tchichikoff was concluded with 
a plate of ‘cold veal and ham, a bottle of sour Crimea wine, and 
a sound night's rest.’ 

The day following his arrival Tchichikoff paid visits. With 
hat in hand he waited on the lord-lieutenant, the vice-governor, 
the procurator, the presiding magistrate, the commissary of 
police, the public contractor, the inspectors of the imperial 
manufactories, &c., not forgetting the inspector of the surgical 
division, and the town architect. To each of these he had 
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something complimentary to say. To the lord-lieutenant he said 
the roads were smooth as velvet; to the commissary of police, 
he remarked on the watchfulness of the policemen, &c. The result 
was that the flatterer was asked to dinner, to a game of whist, 
to a cup of tea, and so forth. About himself Tchichikoff said 
little. At the lord-lieutenant’s ball he appeared in a coat of 
‘light coffee brown colour, with bronze buttons.’ 

The manners and dress of the people at the ball and card-table 
are well described. At this ball it was that Tchichikoff made 
the acquaintance of Mantiloff and Sobakevitch, landowners, and 
rendered himself so agreeable and insinuating that they invited 
him to their country houses. On the day following the ball 
Tchichikoff dined with the commissary of police where, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, they sat down to a game of whist and 
did not rise till two hours after midnight. Here we may remark, 
a propos of this statement, that the passion for cards is universal 
among Russians, high and low, gentle and simple, all partake of 
it,and none more than military men and public functionaries. 
The origin of the man who was thus invited everywhere we are 
told was humble. His father told him in his youth ‘to try as 
much as possible to please and obey his masters,’ and died, leaving 
him four worn out flannels, two coats lined with squirrel skins, 
articles verynecessary in Russia, and a trifling sum of money, which 
is necessary here as well as there. Tchichikoff obtained a modest 
situation in a government office, the situation of under clerk to 
a chancery judge, where he worked so hard, late, and early, that 
the judge after a time took him to live with him. It was sup- 
posed that he would become the happy husband of the judge's 
daughter, who had retired from office, and under this idea the 
stern and harsh old man did his best to push him forward till 
Tchichikoff was actually promoted to the vacant seat. But no 
sooner did he obtain the object of his ambition, than he removed 
all his property from the house of his patron, and ceased to 
think of the forsaken daughter. Once in office, Tchichikoff 
followed the practice of all employés and took his twenty-five 
rouble note for forwarding the interests of Petersburgh and 
of Justice. In this shameless way he grew rich and luxurious, 
as almost all officials do in Russia, and as by bribery he had 
some spare cash, he got himself named one of a committee which 
was formed for the construction of an extensive government 
storehouse. During six years the committee busied itself about 
the building, but the crown storehouse meanwhile never rose 
above its foundations. Houses, however, sprung up in other 
quarters on principles of modern architecture, these houses being 
the individual property of each member of the building committee. 
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This is of frequent occurrence in Russia. There is mention 
made of a canon in Gil Blas, ‘qui en faisant les affaires du 
pauwvre faisant les siennes ;’ and in this wise it is in the land of 
the Czar that men, in making believe they forward the fortunes of 
the Government, forward only their own. Members of the building 
committee, the novellist tells us, enjoyed comforts, and got married 
in quick succession ; and among them Tchichikoff went so far as to 
keep a cook of some reputation and to make a purchase of very 
fine linen shirts. We only wonder that he is notmade to purchase 
cambric shirts, for we have seen Russian functionaries who actu- 
ally wore cambric shirts, like all semi-savages, deeming the 
finest and the most expensive article the most suitable wear. A 
new chairman, however, being appointed to the building com- 
-mittee, defalcations, corruptions, and malversation were discovered, 
and the consequence was that all the employés connected with 
the building affair were dismissed the service, and their houses 
of modern architecture confiscated for the benefit of the crown. 

Notwithstanding his dismissal, Tchichikoff subsequently ob- 
tained, as is very often the case in official life in Russia, an ap- 
pointment in the custom-house on the frontier. Here his zeal 
was enormous. He displayed the scent of a pointer, and in the 
course of a short season the contrabandists were ruined by his 
watchfulness. He was the terror and ruin of the Polish Jews. 
He was knighted, (here the translator makes a slip, for there is no 
such thing as knighthood in our sense in Russia, ) made a councillor 
of state, and invested with extraordinary powers. Themoment, how- 
ever, he was uncontrolled, Pavel Ivanovitch Tchichikoff gave the 
great contrabandists an opportunity of knowing that he had an 
itching palm, and might be tampered with. In a short time he 
realized 400,000 roubles, but having quarreled with another em- 
ployé, who was in the secret and denounced him, he was again 
dismissed the service, and a great proportion of his property con- 
fiscated. 

He next commenced the business of a commission agent, and 
was intrusted with the mortgage of a few hundred serfs. It was 
while this business was in hand that the thought seized upon him 
of buying dead serfs. The Russian law, it should be stated, en- 
forces the payment of the capitation tax on the serfs of every pro- 
prietor. That tax is levied on all those returned in the census, 
and on those who die between one census and another. It there- 
fore appeared to Tchichikoff that if he could procure the certifi- 
cates of the purchase of a certain number of dead serfs for a 
merely nominal sum, he might mortgage those dead serfs to the 
government as living ones, obtaining an advance of 200 roubles 
on each. It was with this view the hero of the tale journied to 
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Smolensk, scraped acquaintance with landed proprietors, and was 
assiduous in his court to the authorities. As, however, the scheme 
could not be effected without acquiring either the land on which 
the serfs were born, or some land to settle them on, Tchichikoff 
produced, or averred he produced, the conveyance of a supposi- 
tious tract of country, in Kherson, close to the Turkish frontier, 
and represented his purchases to be made for the purpose of a 
scheme of emigration encouraged by the government. From the 
credulous Maniloff, on this representation, he obtained a gift of 
his dead serfs, without any payment. From the gluttonous miser, 
Sobakevitch, he obtained his dead serfs for twenty-five roubles, 
and from Madame Karabotcha her dead serfs for fifteen roubles. 
From a sordid old skin-flint, called Pluschkin, he obtained a con- 
tract of sale of 125 serfs, for twenty-four roubles; and thus, for-. 
a mere nothing, he procured more than 200 regular census slaves. 
The object now was, to get these quasi contracts of sale registered, 
and this, by bribery, Tchichikoff speedily accomplished. 

So soon as this was done, the president of the government 
office, thinking Tchichikoff a millionnaire, invited him to the house 
of the commissioner of police, where they had three different 
kinds of sturgeon, called pestra, beluge, and sewruga, smoked and 
pickled salmon, fresh and preserved caviare, some cheese, smoked 
ox-tongues, and a variety of other fish dainties. There was a 
large pie, containing the head, cartilage, and jaws of a sturgeon 
weighing 300 lbs., besides minced tarts, baked in oil and butter. 
The repast was washed down in flowing goblets. But in the 
midst of this junketting and wassailing, ruin was impending over 
Tchichikoff. Madame Korabotcha, suspecting there must be some- 
thing more than met the ear in the purchase of dead serfs, jour- 
nied up from the interior, to talk over the matter with friends, 
and the fact came to the ears of one Nosdrieff, who had a feud 
with Tchichikoff. The result was a denunciation, and Pavel Iva- 
novitch had little more than completed the papers for the mort- 
gaging of his dead men, when, the scheme being denounced and 
discovered, he was exiled to Siberia. 

Such is an outline of the principal features of the novel, and 
there is nothing in it which sets probability at defiance. The 
account of the table, or eating and drinking life of the Russians, 
is singularly correct. The caviare, salt herring or smoked raw 
salmon, with a glass of brandy, Geneva, rum, or absinthe, with 
which the dinner is commenced, is unfailingly introduced, as well 
as the pie with egg and meat stuffing; the variety of fat and 
sweet sauces; sauces mixed with sweet onions, with poppy-seed, 
with cream and butter, and with sprat and small fish. Nor are 
the roast pork, the tail or head of the sturgeon, the smoked 
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sausage, the sucking-pig with cream and horseradish, and the 
sheep's liver with onions, or the cold veal of which the Russians 
are so fond, omitted. The delicate seasoning for the cabbage 
soup, made of the ventricles, head, and feet of a sheep, stuffed 
with buck-wheat grits, are not forgotten. Pork chops, boiled 
flounders, shoulder of mutton and grits, ‘Turkey stuffed with egg, 
rice, liver, and other condiments, figure as often in these pages as 
‘on Russian tables, so that the reader has some inkling of the 
ménage of a Russian family or house of entertainment. Even in 
reference to the serfs, tallow-eating—a diet which Luttrel of 
facetious memory, called ‘bad for the liver, and good for the 
lights'—is introduced by the miser, Pluschkin, who complains 
that one of his dead slaves was too fond of tallow. Some have 
thought that the character of the nation can be deduced from its 
cookery ; and if this be so, much cannot be expected from a 
people whose chief soup is made of rancid cabbage, and whose 
drink is quass. 

The description of the country inn of Russia in Home Life 
is also generally correct. The staircase is ‘generally dark, narrow, 
and inconvenient,’ and, we may add, always filthy. The walls are 
of smoothly-planed fir-wood, and there is a large cupboard covered 
with an array of teapots, cups, and saucers. China Easter eggs 
hang before images of saints, suspended by pink and blue ribbons, 
and an immense hooped samovar, or machine for making tea, 
holds a conspicuous position. 


The discipline of a government office in Russia is also generally 
correct :— 


‘ Numerous piles of waste paper and of white paper, many downcast 
heads, dress coats imperial shape, some common grey cotton jackets, 
the wearers of whom had their heads bent all on one side, and nearly 
leaning on the paper, as if ready to fall asleep over their work. Yet 
they were all busy scribbling, copying perhaps some brief or inventory 
concerning a mortgaged estate which the crown was about to take 
possession of, because the righteous owner had been ruined or banished 
from the country. At intervals short exclamations could be heard, as 
* Give me the application of No. 777;’ ‘ You are in the continual habit 
of mislaying the cork of the imperial ink bottle;’ ‘Take that and 
copy it immediately, or I shall order your boots to be taken off, and 
you shall have to sit for six hours without a chance of eating.’ 


The noise produced by the quills is also well described. It 
resembled the noise produced by a carriage when passing through 
a forest across a road strewn with dry, autumnal leaves. The 
cunning inherent in the Russian character is also well delineated, 
as well as the utter baseness of the national character. None of 
the actors in the drama exhibit the slightest compunction about 
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defrauding the government so long as they can gain any slight 
advantage to themselves. There is a scoundrel of the name of 
Nosdrieff introduced into the novel, a liar, a bully, a cheat, a 
faithless villain, and a coward, who calls every man his dear 
friend, and who makes secret denunciations to the police. Such 
villains are not uncommon in Russia, and the man who drew 
Nosdrieff connaissait parfuitement son monde. 

There is also another proof that the author knows Russia well. 
None of the characters are made frank, natural, or attractive. 
The men in office are brutal, gluttonous, false, frivolous, and 
dishonest; and the landowners and magnates silly, savage, finical, 
or roguish. ‘That, however, which more than anything convinces 
us that the author knows Russia intimately, is that he makes 
husband and wife, when indifferent to each other, or hating each 
other with a forty-husband-or-wife power of hatred, use before 
company expletives and diminutives of the most endearing nature, 
as—my darling love, my sweet dove, my beloved angel, &c. 

The second and third series of volumes on the title-page, are 
much more interesting than the first. They are the productions 
of Mr. Ivan Golovine (the descendant direct, or collateral, we 
believe, of Count Gollowin, General and Governor of Siberia, in 
1697, in the time of Peter I.), formerly a Russian subject, and 
now a naturalized Englishman. This gentleman, deploring the 
servitude of his country, and protesting against its oppressors, 
left the land of his birth, and proceeded to France, where he pub- 
lished a work on Political Economy, offensive to the government 
of the Czar. Being ordered to return to his native land, he 
declined to do so; and the consequence was, that such portions 
of Mr. Golovine’s property as he had not realized, were confis- 
cated. ‘If I have spoken ill of Russia,’ says M. Golovine, ‘it is 
‘solely from the affection I bear her. We look with comparative 
‘indifference upon those faults in a stranger which offend us in 
‘our own brethren, and we are more rigid towards those whom we 
‘love than those in whom we take little interest.’ Under these im- 
pressions M. Golovine has written, and he states that he has 
related no anecdotes but such as merit entire confidence on 
account of the source whence they are derived. Some idea of the 
cheating propensities of the Russians may be formed from the 
details given from Home Life in Russia. The character given 
of the Russians on this score is fully borne out by M. Golovine. 

‘A bad, and unhappily too common penchant in this people,’ says he, 
‘is that of cheating. Not finding a worthy and sufficient occupation 
for his mind, the Russian turns his attention to fraud, which he con- 
siders as an easy means of rising in the world. This is an effect of the 
want of civilization, and the fruit of slavery. Not feeling his strength, 
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or not daring to make use of it, he has recourse, in most instances, to 
craft. This is also a proof of his misery ; not knowing any remedy ‘for 
his sufferings, and unable to escape the evils which overwhelm him, he 
is more liable than another to fall into fatal derelictions, such as cheat 
ing, drunkenness, and general debauchery. But the very aberrations 
of mind may serve as a criterion of his ingenuity. The Russian sharper 
may rival the most adroit in the world; and surprising instances of 
his knavery are adduced. 

‘An officer being warned that robberies were committed in the 
steamers, on their departure for foreign countries, carefully kept his 
hands in his pockets while chatting with a friend, of whom he came to 
take leave. The bell rung; he embraced his friend, and immediately 
put his hand into his pockets, but found them empty. 

‘Another laid his eye-glass on the counter of a refreshment-room at 
a theatre, and watched it very attentively; but when he raised a 
tumbler to his lips, the eye-glass vanished.’ 


Again: Golovine says— 


‘Cheating is carried to such an excess in Russia, that one might be 
tempted to say, it is in the air, or in the blood. Russian commerce 
and manufactures are unquestionably the most dishonest in the world. 
China and England have had equal reason to complain of it. The 
Chinese, who are too suspicious to receive without examination the 
rolls of Russian cloth, find pieces of wood inside. The English receive 
grease instead of tallow. ‘Their government has in vain repeatedly 
protested against these abuses; and the emperor has in vain issued 
decrees to suppress them. A Frenchman, who was appointed by the 
government to unmask all this fraud, was well nigh killed by the 
manufacturers; and the officers have evidently not been proof against 
the seductions which he resisted, for his denunciations have had no 

effect. 

‘ The petty shopkeepers live only by plunder. You purchase an article 
in a shop, and take a different one home with you; you must be always 
on your guard. ll servants are notorious thieves, especially the cooks 
and coachmen. It may be pretty much the same everywhere, yet it 
is never carried to such an excess as in Russia; there the officers even 
of the public administrations seize eagerly with both hands; they do 
not wait till you give them something, but they beg and bargain with 
you, accept large presents, and do not disdain the most trifling. 
Drunkenness is nowhere so common as in Russia. This may be 
traced to various causes, such as poverty, despair, arising from the 
precarious state of things, the want of security for property, the uns 
certainty of the future, and, above all, the lack of education.’ 


Nor are a propensity to cheat, drunkenness, and lying, the only 
vices. Peculation is carried on far and wide. Hear a Russian 
on the subject, who knows his countrymen well :— 


‘The peculations of persons in office are,’ says Golovine, ‘ beyond all 
conception; all the functionaries, high and low, steal openly, and with 
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impunity, from the ammunition to the rations of the soldiers, and the 
medicines of the hospitals. Will it be believed that they actually 
conceal the number of men who fall in action till the end of the 
campaign, and thus continue to receive the provisions and equipment 
of those who have disappeared from the ranks, but who, nevertheless, 
remain on the lists till the end of the war.’ 


Our readers are aware that the very tactics of which the 
Russian writer speaks—concealing the number of the fallen— 
was had recourse to at Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann. Golo- 
vine thus continues— 


‘In the Caucasus, where hostilities are incessant, this abuse had risen 
to an enormous excess; the ranks were thinned, yet the lists were full, 
as also were the pockets of the officers. The captain lives on his 
squadron, or his company; the colonel on his regiment; the general 
on his brigade; and so on. On giving up the command of his corps, 
the general comes to an understanding with his successor, and nothing 
more is said. The officers of police, who receive salaries of 1000f., 
have cloaks and horses worth many thousand rubles. The heads of 
the police have houses, and the governors hotels. Persons in office 
make their fortunes much quicker in Russia than in other countries, 
and in some departments sooner than in others. One hand washes the 
other. The officers, high and low, share their gains; and woe to him 
who shall pretend to act with probity, the poor innocent sheep would 
speedily be devoured by these rapacious wolves. 

‘But Nicholas himself appropriated the church funds to pay the 
expenses of his voyage to Sicily. 

‘Prince Gorcozakof, Governor General of Siberia, drew from the 
treasury, for a great many years, money for the support of a military 
school, in Omsk, which never existed. In the Caucasus, gunpowder is 
sold by the Russian officers to the Circassians; and medicines in the 
hospitals are habitually stolen throughout the entire empire. 

‘It is, then, no matter of astonishment that a sort of baron in the 
war of 1828-29 (this means Brunnow, ex-Ambassador in London), was 
brought to trial for fraud, and that he succeeded in becoming an ambas- 
sador. The astonishment is, that he was tolerated at a court of the 
first rank. 

‘In the Hungarian campaign, 1849, a Russian officer stole from 
a Magyar a pair of horses, which were traced, and returned to the 
owner ; to whom the Russian:general said, ‘Make no noise about this 
affair ; the officer is a good one in every respect; he has only the 
weakness to steal sometimes.’ 

‘A priest stole his clerk’s watch. His superior obliged him to pay 
one hundred rubles to his clerk ; to whom he said, ‘ You must not look 
at the frailty of your superiors.’ 

‘General Politkowsky stole 3,000,000 rubles; and Nicholas said to 
Count Orloff, ‘When a student says anything against me, I learn it 
immediately, but when millions are stolen, I am the last to know it.’ 
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He appointed a commission to inquire into embezzling practices ; and 
the report was such that he said to Count Orloff, ‘ There is only one 
single man in the empire who does not steal.’ 

‘The Count bowed, believing himself to be the man; but the Czar 
added, ‘ That is I.’ ’ 


It may be supposed that these cheatings, malversations, and 
frauds, only occur among the police in commercial dealings with 
factors and shopkeepers, or in the army and commissariat, and that 
at least justice is pure and undefiled. Never was there a greater 
mistake. By the aid of money the worst causes are gained in 
the tribunals, and money will purchase indemnities for every 
crime. Does any one, asks Golovine, desire to institute a law- 
suit? He does not inquire whether he has better rights than his 
adversary, but merely examines whether he is richer. In that 
case, being certain of having the judges on his side, he proceeds 
to act. 

‘Cheating and roguery are not confined to the higher, lower, 
and middle classes. They extend downwards to the very pea- 
santry. 

‘In business,’ says the Count A. de Gerowski, ‘the peasant is 
shrewd and crafty, and sometimes a sharp rogue. But it must not be 
forgotten that he is on the defensive against an unjust and crushing 
social order, and that cunning and roguery are the only weapons which 
he can quietly oppose to oppression.’ 


Our earliest travellers into Russia judged their home life no 
better than our latest. 


‘ The Muscovites, or Russians,’ (says an attendant on the embassy 
of the Earl of Carlisle,* who visited Russia in 1663-4,) ‘ are those 
whom the antients called Rhoxalani. They boast themselves de- 
scended from the Greeks, whom in many things they zealously imitate. 
But this I dare undertake, they are not descended from the Lacede- 
monians; if they be, they have left all their virtue behind them. I 
should rather deduce them from those who were called Sybarites, who 
had the reputation of good drinkers before all others.’ 


Tn allusion to the word Sybarite, there is an observation in the 
work of Captain John Perry,t who had lived many years in 
Russia, and had been employed on many works by the Czar 
Peter the Great, at which we would merely glance. It appears 
that then, as now, (for every one who has been in Russia is 
aware of the infamous familiarity which General Aratchief had 
with a great personage,) the vice which we may not name, and 


* ‘A Relation of Three Embassies from his Sacred Majesty to the Great Duke 
of Muscovie.’ London: John Starkey, at the Miter in Fleet-street. . 1666. 

+ ‘The State of Russia under the present Czar.’ By Captain John Perry. 
London: Benjamin Tooke, at the Middle Temple Gate. 1716. 
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which the law says is non nominandem inter Christianos, is no 
stranger to this country. 


‘ Upon all occasions,’ says Perry, ‘they upbraid each other with in- 
cest, sodomie, and such crimes.’ Again, he says, ‘What obscenities, 
murthers, and wickedness attend this custom, for want of being better 
taught by their priests, who even join with them in the example ; for 
Iam sure I have a thousand times seen them so drunk that they 
could not stand, I will leave the reader to judge; even the horrible 
sin of sodomy being scarce looked on as a crime in this country, which 
they are very much addicted to in their drink; and there is nothing 
more common in the time of the Russ carnivals, and the next morn- 
ing after great holydays, than to hear of murders that have been com- 
mitted, and to see people lie stript and dead in the streets of Mosco, it 
being very rare but that the Russes kill those whom they rob barbarously, 
saying that the dead tell no tales.’ 


It is plain from the murders committed by these barbarians on 
our wounded officers and men, at Balaklava and Inkermann, that 
these vile people are unchanged since Captain Perry wrote in 
1715, and that they as inhumanly murder, strip, and rob their 
victims in 1854 as they did in Moscow in 1691, 1700, 1710 and 
1715. ‘The blood runs cold in reading the details of the cow- 
ardly atrocities of these worse than cannibals. 

England has now known Russia and the Russian people, for 
about 302 years, and from the earliest accounts we have in our 
language the natives seem to have made little change in their 
laws, their religion, their morals, manners, customs, or habits of 
life. It was in the year 1553, under the reign of our English 
Mary and the Russian Prince John Basilowitz, that the English 
landed in Russia. Our countrymen were the first who discovered 
@ passage to that country, and it occurred in thismanner. Three 
ships were fitted out from England to discover the N. E. passage 
to China and the Indies, under the command of Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby. Proceeding northward, the squadron discovered that 
part of Greenland since called by the Dutch Spitzbergen. Obliged 
by the severity of the cold to return southward, Willoughby 
entered the river Arzina, in Muscovite Lapland. Here he was 
found frozen to death by Richard Chancellor, who commanded 
the third ship of the expedition, and who afterwards discovered 
Archangel, where he landed in 1554, and which part he again 
visited in 1557.* From this latter period Englishmen kept a 
constant intercourse with Russia. Many of our countrymen, 
more especially the Scotch, emigrated thither, and carried on a 
profitable trade with the natives. So early as 1591 Giles 


* ¢ Burchett’s Naval History,’ p. 341 
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Fletcher, a fellow of King’s College,Cambridge, and employed in the 
English embassy, gave to the world ahistory of Russia, andso much 
interest did that country excite among our traders, that in thirty- 
seven years afterwards, or somewhere about the year 1628, the 
immortal Milton published ‘a brief History of Muscovia.’ The 
* Travels of the Duke of Holstein’s Ambassadors into Muscovy,’ 
written in Latin, by Adam Olearius, were translated into English 
by John Davis, in 1663. ‘A Relation of Three Embassies, from 
‘his sacred Majesty Charles II., to the Great Duke of Muscovie, 
‘ performed by the Earl of Carlisle,’ appeared in 1664; and this 
work was followed by Captain John Perry’s account of Russia, in 
1716; by ‘Manstein’s Memoirs,’ which appeared in 1744; by 
the ‘Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, who had been in the 
service of the Czar Peter; by ‘Gordon’s History of Peter the 
Great; by Motley’s Life of the same monarch, and by the 
various lives and histories of the two Catherines, Anne and 
Elizabeth. If these works are compared with the numerous books 
of travel, during the reigns of Paul, Alexander, and Nicholas, 
which have appeared for the space of the last half century or 
more, amounting annually to halfa dozen, at the least, it will be 
seen that the Russians in the interior of the country are very 
little changed from what they were three centuries ago. The 
Russ peasant wears now, as we learn from Home Life he did 
in 15538, a schube or undressed sheep-skin, which costs two or 
three roubles, and goes as he did centuries ago, unshaven, un- 
hosed, and undoubleted. 

* As for the poore mousick and his wife,’ says Fletcher, ‘ they go 
poorly clad. The man with his odnoratkey, or loose gown, to the 
small of the legge, tyed together with a lace before, of coarse white or 
blue cloth, with some shube, or long wastcote of furre, or of sheep- 
skinne, under it, and his furred cap and buskins. The poorer sort of 
them have their odnoratkey, or upper garment, made of cows’ hair. 
This is their winter habit. In the summer time commonly they wear 
nothing but their shirts on their backs, and buskins on their legges. 
The woman goeth in a red or blue gown when she maketh the best 
shew, and with some warm shube of furre under it in the winter time.’ 


The diet of the peasant, in the time of Giles Fletcher, was of 
roots, onions, garlic, cabbage, and such things ‘ that breed grosse 
humours.’ 


‘Their diet,’ says the old fellow of King’s, ‘ is rather much than 
curious. At their meals they begin commonly with a chark, or small 
cup of agua vite (which they call Russe wine), and then drink not 
towards the end of their meals, taking it in largely and altogether, with 
kissing one another at every pledge. And therefore after dinner there 
is no talking with them, but every man goeth to his bench to take his 
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afternoon’s sleep, which is as ordinary with them as their night’s rest. 
When they exceed, and have varieties of dishes, the first are their 
baked meats (for rost meats they use little), and then their broaths 
or pottage. Zo drink drunk is an ordinary matter with them every 
day in the week, Their common drink is mead; the poorer sort use 
water, and a thin drink called quasse, which is nothing else but water 
turned out of his wits, branne meashed with it. 

‘ This diet would breed in them many diseases, but that they use 
bath stoves or hot houses instead of all physick, commonly twice or 
thrice every week.’ 


This was written more than two centuries and a half ago, and 
yet it holds good to this day. Even now, in 1834, the common 
food of a Russ moujik, or peasant, is a posset of casha stchy,* 
or cabbage soup, with sour stinking milk, and train oil, followed 
by a can of hydromel. 

In the days of Fletcher, Carlisle, and Perry, the Russ religion 
was a religion of the most hideous superstition, and of the most 
ridiculous observances, and it is so still. The most absurd 
ceremonies of the Romish Church are dignified, compared with 
the ridiculous attitudes of the worshippers of the Greek faith. 
Sometimes the humour takes them, says Perry, to bow down to 
the very ground, and knock their heads on the floor. This way 
of knocking their heads on the floor is often done, also, to great 
men. When you reason with them against this idolatrous way 
of bowing to mere pictures, they tell you it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have something to cross themselves to. They bow down 
and fast, says Lord Carlisle, and drink nothing during their Lent 
but quass. They eat garlic and onions, of which they stink 
very enormously all Lent long; but during the carnival their 
extravagances are incredible. It has come within the range of 
our own vision to see a common Russian make forty-six 
obeisances in succession to an ill-engraved print of God the 
Father, and fifty-three to a print of St. Alexander Newsky. The 
letters of our ‘ Own Correspondent’ in any one of the London 
newspapers testify that in respect to superstitious observances, 
the common Russian is unchanged. Each one of them on the 
banks of the Danube, in the Dobrutscha, or in the Crimea, carried 
a medal or engraving of some saint, and the fervour which they 
exhibited to their Papas was inconceivable. During a Russian 
mass the native soldier or the moujik prostrate their bodies as 
they did more than two centuries ago in hundreds of strange 
postures and genuflections. 


‘When they rise in the morning,’ says Giles Fletcher, ‘ they go com- 


* Casha is barley or oats, with train oil. 
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monly in the sight of some steeple, that hath a crosse on the top, and 
so bowing themselves towards the crosse, signe themselves withall on 
their foreheads and breasts. And this is their thanksgiving to God for 
their night’s rest, without any word speaking, except peradventure 
they say, ‘A spody Pomiluy :’ or, ‘ Lord have mercie upon us.’’ 

The mildness and generosity of the Russians of 1854 have been 
chronicled by our best public instructors ,our ‘Own Correspondents.’ 
These were the fiends in human shape who perfidiously fired and 
cut at the English and French who offered them succour and 
drink as they lay prostrate. Are not these the self-same men, 
unchanged and uncivilized, of whom Fletcher wrote nearly 
three centuries ago thus :— 


‘So that the basest and wretchedest Christianoe (as they call him) 
that stoopeth and croucheth like a dog to the gentleman, and licketh 
up the dust that lieth at his feet, is an intolerable tyrant where he hath 
the advantage. By this means the whole country is filled with rapine 
and murder. They make no account of the life of aman. You shall 
have a man robbed sometime in the very streets of their towns, if he 
go late in the evening, and yet no man to come forth out of his doores 
to rescue him, though he hear him crie out. I will not speak of the 
strangenesse of the murders and other cruelties committed among them, 
that would scarcely be believed to be done among men, specially such as 
professe themselves Christians.’ 


Is not this, we repeat, the self-same nation, too, described by 
Captain Perry, nearly a century and a half ago :— 


‘The Samoiedes,’ says Captain Perry, ‘ wish to have as little to do 
with the Russes as possible, because of their il2 usage and unfaithful- 
ness to them.’ Again, says the same authority, ‘ such is the perfidious- 
ness and ungenerousness of spirit they (the Russes, to use his anti- 
quated style) are known to practice with all that have to deal with 
them in prevaricating and falsifying their word, that it is a saying 
among foreigners, that if you would know if a Russ be an honest. man, 
you must look if he has hair on the palm of his hand ; but if you find 
none there, don’t expect it. To be a sharper with them is a commendable 

uality ; and they say that such a man understands the world, and, no 
doubt, will thrive. But of an honest man they say, wn cloup nemeit 
shiet, he is a blockhead, and does not know how to live.’ 


English merchants, members of the first guild, and resident on 
the English Quay of St. Petersburgh, would all say that this 
description would hold good to the present day. The most 
illiterate native dealer in tallow or bristles would, in a matter of 
trade, or in any bargain and sale within the sphere of his know- 
ledge, outwit the sharpest business man on the Royal Exchange 
of London. The hundreds of frauds practised on English mer- 
cantile houses annually by these native dealers would astonish the 
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most adroit of western knaves. Russian chapmen and dealers, in 
thus playing fast and loose, only follow the example of Peter the 
Great himself. That ferocious, drunken, but strong-willed and 
strong-minded barbarian, broke his faith, not only with the 
Scotchman Fergusson, who never could get payment for his 
services, but also in violating his engagement with Captain 
Perry, who was at length, after a denial of justice, taken under the 
protection of Mr. Whitworth, the English ambassador. 


‘Unfortunately,’ says Count Gerowski, ‘ mercantile honesty is not a 
prominent feature with the Russian merchant. But he may be 
excused, since he does not see it prevail anywhere around or above him. 
He acts on the defensive, and enjoys as heartily as that whole class 
throughout the world, to take in others, or, as says the Russian, 
naduté. Mistrust and suspicion prevail all over, and penetrate every 
social crevice.’ 


It may be, as some Russian authors allege, that this dishonesty 
and trickiness of the trading and mercantile classes in Russia is 
generated by the corruption from the higher classes. But ad- 
mitted that this is so, what does it prove but the corruption and 
rottenness of all classes? It is difficult to trade with Russians, 
because there is everywhere fraud, covin, and bad faith. Peter, 
miscalled the Great, knew his own countrymen well, and judged 
them rightly. During his stay in Holland, the municipality of 
Amsterdam requested, as a special favour, that he would allow 
the Jews to settle in his domains. He refused, saying, ‘My 
‘beloved Russians are too smart, and would strip the Jews of 
“every cent.’ 

So long as the present laws prevail in Russia, the trading class 
can never be any better than they are; for wherever a burgher 
turns his path, or directs his views, says Gerowski, ‘he is 
impeded by restrictions which affect his mind, his body, his way 
of life. By every action, by every movement, he is rudely 
reminded of his humiliating subjection, not only to Czarism and 
its minions, but also to the nobility. Even the free use of his 
wealth is impeded in nearly every direction. He cannot own 
and purchase landed estates with serfs, and without serfs the 
land is nearly worthless. Nor can a burgher bestow on his 
children a thorough education. Deprived of this advantage at 
home, he cannot even seek it for them abroad. 


‘The law prohibits,’ says Gerowski, ‘the burgher from travelling into 
foreign countries without a permission, which is seldom granted, and 
only for commercial affairs, or on account of health. Besides, an 
education received abroad is generally a disqualification for a public 
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career at home; and to a son of a burgher this would be more rigidly 
applied than to that of a nobleman. 

‘But even in the city where he lives, the burgher cannot gratify all 
his tastes. A species of sumptuary law regulates his expenditure. 
Burghers or their families are not allowed to use carriages with two 
horses, but only to drive them with one.’ 


The unheard-of villanies, cruelties, and treacheries of the Russians 
towards English and French soldiers, to which we have adverted, 
have shocked and scandalized all Christendom. But they who 
had travelled sufficiently long in Russia to know the nation well, or 
who had read and studied the history of the people, are in no wise 
surprised at the barbarities which have been thus reported to us. 
When Ismail, in a former Turkish war, resisted all the attacks 
of the Russians, Potemkin ordered Suvaroff to take it in three 
days. The town was at length taken with a loss of 17,000 men; 
but twice that number of Turks were massacred. The Russian 
soldiers did not spare even infants, but threw them into the air, 
catching them on their bayonets as the helpless innocents fell. 
What can we say of such a people as this, but that they are in 
every way worthy servants and slaves of the pitiless and brutal 
Czars who have reigned over them? The tyrant John Basilowitz, 
who was contemporary with our own Mary, looked upon one of 
the churches of Moscow to be so magnificent a structure, that 
he ordered the eyes of the architect who built it to be put out, 
that he might never contrive such another.* 

The absolute and indefeasible right of the Czars to do as they 
will with their own is maintained in all Russian state tracts and 
publications from the earliest times, and in the Academy of 
St. Petersburgh the curious traveller may find several hundred 
tracts maintaining this doctrine. This collection of Muscovite 
constitutional learning was made at the special instance of Peter 
the First, by his physician, a Scotchman, named Erskine—a name 
which the Russians have transformed into Areskine. 

The feeling of abjectness and slavery, in truth, seems to be 
natural to a Russian. 


‘So abject are they,’ says Lord Carlisle, ‘and submissive to the 
sovereign’s command, that they will themselves declare their own servi- 
tude, and acknowledge their estates from God and the Czar only. They 
will freely confess to be his slaves, and never name themselves in his 
presence but with a diminutive; and were they not restrained a little, 
they would be near to fly into such extravagant exclamations as were 
used to King Herod, and say of his voice, that it is the voice of a god 
and not of a man.’ 


* *Diarium Itineris in Moscovaire, & Joanne Korb.’ See also Miiller’ 
*Samlung Russicher Geschichte,’ and Motley’s ‘ History of Russia.’ 
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The parasitic philosophers of the eighteenth century, says 
Gerowski, 


‘Baptised this singular despotism of the Czar’s with the more 
civilized phrase of Imperialism, and adulated it accordingly. This 
again, to a certain degree, reacted on the nation, and strengthened in 
it the power of the Czar, or, as we may now call it, the imperial creed. 
The people believed that from it they received a position in the affairs 
of the world, a glorious and a prominent place among the elder nations. 
If the Emperor or Czar tramples under his spurred foot the kings, 
princes, and nations of Europe, even the poorest serf believes that he 
shares in the act, and glories in the glory of the Czar. Thus the Auto- 
crat is the great embodiment of the whole Russian nation. Znaj 
Ruskago, ‘ Know the Russian,’ is in such cases the general exclamation 
of content. 

‘The despotic, all-devouring, and absorbing creed, which we have 
called Czarism, is thus a simple result of time and of events.’ 


That which Gerowski and Golovin, both Russians, call 
Czarism—by which, of course, they mean unreasoning worship 
of, and blind submission to, the Czars—has been the bane of 
Russia. The whole history of the human race since the creation 
of the world does not furnish such a series of brutal rulers as is 
furnished by barbarian Russia. Weswolde the Third destroyed 
his five brothers in cold blood. John Basilowitz, of whom we 
have more than once spoken, having discovered a conspiracy 
against him, punished all the conspirators with unprecedented 
severity, putting them to death with the most exquisite tortures. 
His revenge did not stop here, for he pursued all that belonged 
to them, women, children, and servants, and even brute animals. 
So far did he go in his wrath as to poison the fish in the ponds 
upon the estates of those who had been already capitally 
punished. Whole towns were involved in this monster's revenge, 
and among others, Novogorod, Weleké, Pleskow, Twer, and 
Narva. At Narva, neither age nor sex was spared. Men and 
beasts were cut to pieces, and the women, and children who were 
not defloured, were pierced through with halberts, and formed, 
with the city itself, a vast funereal pile. Seven hundred women 
with their children were thrown into the river Woklow because 
they begged time of their executioners. Narva, Pleskow, and 
Moscow underwent the fate of Novogorod. At Moscow, eighteen 
new gibbets were erected, on which Wiskow, the Chancellor, and 
the Great Treasurer, were executed. These were the first of 
two thousand who perished in the most cruel torments. The 
monster's own brother found no more mercy than his serfs and 
slaves. The Czar further ordered two hundred and _ fifty 
gentlemen, who were attempting to make their escape into 
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Poland, to be stifled in a morass. The miscreant’s sister-in-law, 
the wife of his brother, did not meet a better fate than the 
brother himself. For a time she endeavoured to conceal herself, 
but the place of her retreat being discovered, she delivered her- 
self up, demanding only her life, which had been promised her ; 
but the Czar, having no regard to his word, sent his assassins to 
put out of the way a woman whose existence continually 
reproached him with the death of his brother.* 

Of such demons as these it is the custom of Russians to speak 
with the utmost veneration. They join God and the Czar toge- 
gether, as ‘God and the Czar are strong; ‘if God and the Czar 
permit,’ nay, even sometimes they attribute a kind of divinity to 
the Czar as they do to God.t 

Golovine, with the pardonable pride of a Russian, would teach 
us to believe that the history of Russia is the history of its con- 
quests, which alone he says explains the resignation of the people 
to the dreadful despotism of the Czars; and he instances that Ivan 
conquered Astrakan and Kazan; Alexis, the Ukraine; Peter I., 
the Baltic provinces; Catherine II., Lithuania, Podolia, Wol- 
hynia, the Crimea, and a part of the Caucasus; whilst Alexander 
obtained Georgia and Finland; and Nicholas, Poland, and a part 
of Armenia. But thisis an apology that will not stand a moment’s 
examination. The Russ were as much enamoured of Olha, 
Weswolde III., and Boris Godonof—who murdered the last 
descendant of the House of Rurick—as of less flagitious Czars. 
A people who could call Peter I. great, can have no moral sense. 
In the brutal orgies of this monster he was often on the point of 
killing those in whom he placed the greatest confidence. On one 
occasion he belaboured all his senators; and on another, when 
they hesitated to condemn to death the Vaiwode of Kargopol, the 
ferocious Czar exclaimed, ‘ Well, then, I order him to be quartered, 
‘and his members cut in pieces, to be distributed among the 
‘Vawodes. Bruce, and the German resident at his court, as 
well as Levesque and Leclerc, relate that he poisoned his own son. 
Marshal Weyede, who came out from the Czar, says Bruce,— 


‘—ordered me to go to Mr. Bear’s, the druggist’s, and tell him ¢o 
make the potion strong. When I delivered this message, Bear turned 
quite pale and fell a trembling. In the meantime the marshal himself 
came in, much in the same’ condition with the druggist, and carried 
the potion to the prince’s apartment (where his father Peter remained), 
staggering all the way like one drunk. Very few people believed the 
Czarovich died a natural death, but it was dangerous for people to 
speak as they thought.’ 


* Motley, vol. i. p. 56. + ‘ State of Russia,’ p. 220. 
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That Peter was the murderer of his own child, is clear from his 
subsequent conduct. Finding that the imperial resident at St. 
Petersburgh, as well as the Sieur de Bie, the resident of the 
States-General, had written home a true version of this dark 
deed, he required both to be recalled by their courts, and they 
were recalled accordingly.* 

Peter left his crown to Catherine Skawronska, the daughter of 
a Polish peasant, who had been the mistress of Mentchikoff—who 
was himself a baker's boy—and of Sheremetceff, who became a 
marshal. Nor did this woman discontinue her scandalous life 
after she had been crowned empress. Moens de la Croix was her 
acknowledged lover, and after the death of Peter she lived with 
Rievenvolden and Sapietra. Anne and Elizabeth, her two 
daughters, as is truly stated by Golovine, were doubly the 
children of adultery, as the first wife of Peter, and the husband of 
Catherine, were living at the time of their birth. 


~* Peter accused,’ says Golovine, ‘his first wife, Eudoxia Lapukhin, 
of having an intrigue with Glebof, whom he impaled, and then went 
himself to the place of execution to insult him; but Glebof spit in his 
face. Moens de la Croix lost his head on the block, and Peter led 
Catherine the day after to see the corpse of her lover. He also went 
to the execution of Miss Hamilton, who had killed the child which she 
had by him, going for the purpose of inspiring her with courage to die. 
Compelling his favourites to assist him, he cut off the heads of the 
rebellious Strelitz (Russian Janissaries), and, with the help of his 
German surgeon, dissected their bodies. Orlof, who displayed great 
courage when about to be executed, was the only Strelitz who received 


pardon; he became the founder of the well-known family of that 
name.’ 


The Empress Anne indulged her passion with the son of a Cour- 
landish groom who directed the government. . Elizabeth gained 
her throne through a French surgeon, Lestocq, and her lovers 
were the famous Chevalier d’Eon, Rasoumoffsky, and a numerous 
suite of pages. Elizabeth carried on the system of despotic 
ezardom which she had derived from her predecessors, and sent 
to prison Ivan, whom she had before presented to the people as 
her successor. It was during the reign of this woman that the 
Countesses Bestucheff and Lapoukin received each fifty strokes 
of the knout in the open square of Petersburgh; their tongues 
were cut out, and they were banished to Siberia. ‘The only crime 
of these ladies was having too freely commented on the em- 
press’s amours.f 


* Vide Leclerc, Manstein, Ségur, and the diplomatic papers of the time, from alB 
of which we have drawn this narrative. 
¢ Coxe, vol. ii., p. 121, Dublin edition. 
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As to Catherine, her lovers, like those of the famous Don 
Giovanni in Mozart’s opera, were mille y tre. There were Sylva 
and Soltykof while her husband was living, and after his murder, 
Potemkin, the Orlofts, Poniatowski, Lanskoi, and numbers 
beside, quos nune prescribere longum est. Not content with 
being accessory to the poisoning and strangling of her husband, 
Catherine was also accessory to the assassination of Ivan II., in 
the dungeons of Shliisselburgh. Paul, the son of Catherine and 
Soltykoff, was strangled by Zouboff, Bennungsen, Orloff, and 
others; and his son Alexander was privy to the crime. It is no 
answer—it is no excuse to say that Paul was a ferocious and 
sanguinary madman—that he was the terror of his own family 
and the scourge of his nation, for there have been worse emperors 
in Russia before and since. 

As to the Grand Duke Constantine, he was a very demon in 
human shape. Were we to give a history of his cruelties, volumes 
would not suffice. Harro Harring recounts the history of a 
Polish officer of the lancer guard who was required to leap four 
times over twelve muskets with fixed bayonets, for Constantine's 
malignant pleasure. He also recounts the history of a coachman 
of Warsaw, who, not perceiving the tyrant (and therefore not 
prostrating himself by a most reverential obeisance), was sentenced 
not only to receive five hundred lashes, but was further sentenced, 
with his master and mistress, to trundle wheelbarrows for an in- 
definite period, during the good-will and pleasure of the duke, at 
Lazenki.* This monster killed two women in Strelna—the one 
in trying his little cannon; the other, by delivering her up to his 
officers and soldiers, in order to punish her for her fidelity to her 
husband. Having killed a postilion in Berlin, he received an 
order to quit Prussia.t+ 

As to the Emperor Nicholas, the world is beginning to com- 
prehend him. He has, says Golovine, but the hypocrisy of belief. 
His private lifeis, according to the same authority, a tissue of licen- 
tiousness. Profligate, arrogant, revengeful, malignant and ignorant, 
he would have been an object of hatred and disgust in any other 
country. This is the man who ordered the head of the prince of 
Sangusko to be shaved and sent him exile to Siberia; who ordered 
Madame Demuth to be privately whipped for speaking ill of him ; 
who hanged Ryleoff the distinguished lyric poet ; who sent Pole- 
jariff, another poet, for a common soldier; who threw another poet, 
Sakoloffsky, into a dungeon; who exiled Madame Rostopchin ; 
and who wreaks his vengeance on Bakunni by keeping him in 
prison. The following anecdotes relative to this person which 


* Harro Harring’s ‘ Russia and Poland.’ + Golovine, pp. 5 and 6. 
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we copy from Golovine will unfold his character better than pages 
of invective :— 


‘At the Female Orphan Institution, St. Petersburgh, there is 
the nursery for governesses, placed under the orders of Count 
Vielhiegourski. One of the young ladies found herself in an interest- 
ing condition, and became a mother without the superintendent’s being 
able to indicate precisely which of them it was. The Emperor, furious, 
proceeded to the place in person. He harangued the young ladies, 
and declared that, unless the guilty one named ‘herself, he would cause 
them all to be visited by professional men; and that, if she did, she 
should be pardoned. No one presented herself ; and the Czar left the 
house, giving himself to a rage which is difficult to depict. As he 
passed through the corridor, one of the students threw herself at his 
feet, and declared that, to save her companions from an affront, she 
confessed herself guilty. Nicholas kicked her away with his foot, 
saying, ‘It was too late.” But the Russian people took no part in 
those reprisals. It is needless to say, that the young lady in question 
was expelled ignominiously from the institution.’ 


Here is another anecdote of Nicholas, from Golovine :— 


‘At Moscow, Nicholas one day visited the hospitals. At the 
Mariensky hospital, an invalid old man raised himself in his bed, and 
said, ‘Your majesty at last must know how they treat us.’ The 
dying generally speak the truth, but Czars do not like to listen to it. 
‘Speak, you rascal! exclaimed Nicholas; ‘but if you are unlucky 
‘enough to utter a single word that does not prove to be true, I'll 
‘have you flogged to death ;’ and there was an expression so satanic 
in the look and gestures of the autocrat, that the old man lost the 


use of his speech; he became pale, fell back upon his pallet, and 
never rose again.’ 


It is the man, of whom these anecdotes are related, who strewed 
the fields of Turkey with the bones of 400,000 Russians in 1828 
and 1829, who left the dead bodies of 100,000 Russians in Poland 
in 1831, and who in thirty years of reign has consumed 600,000 
soldiers in the Caucasus; it is the man of whom these things 
are told, whose insatiable ambition and unjust aggressions have 
again brought on Europe the calamities and devastations of a 
most cruel and sanguinary war. The worst and the deepest 
feature in the character of Nicholas (says Gerowski) is an inex- 
orable, unextinguishable rancour. The basest incense and adu- 
lation are alone palatable to him. He likes to be praised for his 
Apollo form. The nation is embodied in the person of this man. 
No utterances of the national spirit are allowed to have publi- 
city. The military hobby, day by day, more and more masters his 
intellect. Everything must be submitted to drill. Even the 
high schools of law and surgery are military institutions. The 
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whole country is one immense barrack, and seventy millions of 
men are taught to worship such a brazen image as this, who has 
heaped crime on crime against man and against God. 

Eloquently does Count Gerowski say,— 

‘The genius of Russia will, through eternity, be a mourning 
accuser before the tribunal of God, and of incorruptible, unrelenting 
history ; for the bloody destruction of its most brilliant emanations 
manifested in a Ryleoff, in a Puschkine—one of the greatest poets of 
his time—in Lermonteoff, and in Bestuschef-Marlinski. Puschkine 
fell in a duel, a holocaust to the licentious vanity of the Emperor. 
The Czar, by fostering an infamous scandal, which he might have 
strangled in the embryo, sought for revenge on this independent and 
unbending poet, who had resisted every seduction. For an offence 
against a piece of court gossip, and at the same time for an action 
proper to a high-bred and high-spirited man, Lermonteoff was exiled to 
the Caucasus, and found there a premature death. Marlinski was also 
sent there to atone for his liberal opinions. The fate of Ryleoff I 
have already told. All these lyres and many others have been crushed 
and stifled by Nicholas. 

‘Among many whom the Czar has vainly tried to muzzle, is Cho- 
miakoff, who was treated by the despot with an affected contempt, be- 
cause this versatile genius sings Russia; because he feels deeply that 
her sublime destinies are independent of czarism, and because the poet 
and the thinker never bent his knee or debased his inspirations and his 
pen with official adulation. 

* Thus ezarism levies war against every genuine impulse and idea of 
which it is not the Alpha and the Omega. As for the Panslavism 
which would emancipate itself from governmental tutorship, and be- 
come a truly national conception, full of life, bearing in its womb the 
future free destinies of Russia and of the Slavic race—the Panslavism 
blended for life and death with the loftier vitality of the Russian 
people—the Panslavism which would clear off the rubbish heaped by 
centuries of abuse over the roots of the national growth of freedom, 
and the internal independence of the whole population—the Panslavism 
which has reminded and reminds the nation that the bigotry of ezar- 
ism is comparatively modern, and that communal equality was the 
cradle and nursery of the Slavi for uncounted centuries ; even the men- 
tion of its name is prohibited to all those engaged in the public service. 
For officials, professors of schools and universities, it is outlawed by the 
most severe penalties, such as expulsion from the service or imprison- 

ment. The name of Panslavism is never to be used in speech or print. 
A similar proscription and similar penalties are imposed on the writing 
of the history of modern times or the reign of the Czar. Any publi- 
cation on this subject is to be submitted to the censorship of the 
minister of the household, or major-domo of the palace, a general field- 
marshal of the Russian army. And every year brings at least one new 
measure designed to blot out light and life, and covers Russia with 
ukases concocted in the workshop of darkness. 
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‘And thus the Czar fulfils the prophecy flashed out by Lermonteoff 
shortly before his death : 


Skazalumu . . . He said to the mind, 
Jdiwotum . . . Go into darkness, 
Ipodpital . . . . And signed it: 
Byt po siemu. . . Be itso. 
. Czar Nikolai. . . Czar Nikolai. 

‘ All branches of the internal administration have been treated in the 
same manner. Everywhere prevail the most blind and dirty 
favouritism and falsehood. Corruption and venality have thus re- 
conquered the ground they had lost. Men of the most impure cha- 
racter, deprived of any, even the smallest glow of honourable feelings, 
as, for instance, Count Kleimichel and General Dubellt, are the 
almighty favourites or the informing souls of the ruler.’ 


Truly does Golovine say that Russia is no more a monarchy 
than Persia was. Itis the camp of a nomadic people, governed 
by a man who has made himself a Hun. This man is always 
playing at soldiers, always attending reviews, and fighting sham 
battles, killing both horses and men, and yet he understands as 
much of war as a science, or of the combinations of war, as the 
late Jack Fuller of facetious memory. Suchis the man and such 
is the country which threaten the world with universal autocracy, 
with an Asiatic despotism, blessed with the Byzantine cross, and 
grafted—to use the words of Golovine—on German bureaucracy. 
One thing is clear in all this darkness, and that is, that Russia 
cannot remain as she is. Either, as a Russian author puts it, 
Russia will conquer Europe, or she will be dismembered, or she 
will be transfused into the united Slavonian states. A country 
that has lived by spoliation and rapine cannot remain stagnant 
and stationary, or stop short in its career. If Russia were to 
yield without a fierce struggle now, her multifarious conquered 
provinces would rise against her and revenge their hoarded wrongs. 
Therefore it is that the Czar feels that he must go onward. He 
is a fanatic, believing only ir a military despotism, despising civi- 
lization and letters and progress, and he is restless and uneasy in 
a state of peace. His people are ferocious, barbarous, unprin- 
cipled, demoralized, brutal. They bring with them neither light 
nor liberty, but only slavery and chains, and they must be resisted 
to the death by England and France. It never can be too often 
repeated, that Russia, her Czar and people, have not any common 
interests to bind them to the civilized world. Corruption, cruelty, 
and crime are the tools with which autocracy works on the blind 
obedience of masses of moujiks. With a legion of spies, and an 
army of slaves, Russia has hitherto worked her way through blood 
and crime and the most villanous treachery ; now murdering the 
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confidential bearer of despatches—now shooting helpless and 
weanded enemies, and firing on English soldiers engaged in the 
burying of Russian dead. It is scarcely more than twenty years 
ago since Lieutenant Martens was kidnapped ; it is not forty-nine 
years ago, since Mr. Wood, a gentleman confidentially employed 
in carrying despatches, was waylaid and murdered at Bourgas, in 
February, 1806, with a view to get possession of his despatches, 
and thus to gain the secrets of the English cabinet. The trifling 
baggage of Mr. Wood was speedily recovered, but the secret 
papers or despatches have never been recovered from that day to 
this. The members of the French embassy at Constantinople did 
not scruple to impute this foul crime to Italinski, the Russian 
minister, who left Constantinople shortly after, on the breaking 
out of hostilities between the Czar and the Sultan. 

On the Russian spy system we have scarcely left ourselves room 
to speak, but we may aver that there is not a capital in Europe that 
does not boast of numerous Russian spies. Even Heidelberg and 
Manheim have two each. The Russian government not only 
maintains a staff of spies in all the capitals in Germany, but in 
Londgn and Paris. Nor does it content itself with one set only, 
for it sets spies upon spies, and establishes a regular watch and 
ward on its own ambassadors, diplomatic and consular agents. 
The spy system has been greatly increased and developed by 
Nicholas. Nicholas was the first to raise it to the supreme 
honours of the court, and to introduce into the supreme 
councils a system which Alexander looked upon as a shameful 
necessity. 

‘ Never till now,’ says Gerowski, ‘ was the spy system spit forth so 
directly into the face of the nation, or in so offensive a manner. In 
fact, since the time of Basil the Bloody, no such institution has been 
directed by the sovereign himself. This was left for Nicholas. He 
believes that the secret police and the spy system are the principal 
securities, the main props of his reign. Thus he has rendered the 
police an elevated branch of his administration. Its commander, its 
chief, is the most intimate favourite and the inseparable companion of 
the Czar. So was Count Benkendorff, a German by birth, and the ori- 
ginal founder of this infamous system; and it may be observed here, 
that Germans and Jews are its principal agents and directors, and that 
very few true-born Russians seek for that distinction. Unhappily, the 
presentchief,Count Orloff,is one of these. Even Napoleon did not make 
out of a Fouché, a Savary, or a Regnault de St. Jean d’ Angely, the first 
men of the empire, or his nearest confidants.’ 

We have endeavoured to show Home Life in Russia, past and 
present; and in drawing towards the conclusion of our task, we 


may say with Lord Carlisle, the ambassador of his most sacred 
majesty,— 
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‘Our greatest consolation is the joy we conceived in being out of 
all commerce with the Muscovites, for in Muscovy the very conversa- 
tion of the inhabitants disgusted us and everybody but the Great 
Duke. Being in slavery, we could scarcely believe ourselves free till 
we were from amongst them.’ 

We have endeavoured to show the Russian as he was and as he 
is; as we have seen him, and as he is painted by his own country- 
men, and by men of most other nations; we have set down 
nought in malice, for we have no private malignity. But we feel 
the time is come when a stand must be made against a false and 
faithless Czar, and a nation proved by ancient and modern 
authorities to be a nation of liars, drunkards, plunderers, and slaves. 
In conclusion we say that, if the Russians be not vanquished and 
driven back now, seventy millions of slaves may at no distant day 
be prompt and apt instruments in imposing a bondage like their 
own on the civilized world. - 


Art. VI.—Publishers’ Circulars and Literary Advertisements for 
1854. 


Some one has calculated that if ail the talk of a moderately gar- 
rulous person during one whole day were printed off as spoken, 
it would fill an ordinary octavo volume. At this rate, the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain are capable of producing upwards of 
seven billions of printed octavo volumes every year; and even 
this number might be increased by encroaching on the still 
remaining realm of silence, and compelling every one to articulate 
a greater proportion of all that passed through his head. We 
have not just yet reached this limit. It is still but a small per- 
centage of the aggregate talk of the community that passes into 
the form of authorship. Yet, as all know, our authorship at the 
present day has attained a bulk that passes all measure, and 
bewilders all sober contemplation. What with the increase among 
us of the faculty of syntax, on the one hand, and what with the 
corresponding extension of the faculty and taste for reading, on 
the other, the quantity of printed matter that now issues from the 
press, and passes through the shops of booksellers to the public, 
is something totally unprecedented. In Horace’s time it was a 
complaint that there were too many writers; in the days of Shak- 
speare and in those of Pope, the intolerable number of gentlemen 
who thought they could write was a perpetual subject of jest; 
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and as late as thirty years ago, a cynical tourist, meeting Sir 
Walter Scott in a stage-coach, and being charmed with his con- 
versation during the journey, expressed his delight that at last 
he had fallen in with a sensible man who had never published a 
book. What would the critics of those times say now? Nor, so 
far as appears, are we near the end yet. The faculty of syntax is 
spreading, spreading ; there is not a lady in the land that cannot 
pen an epistle in good idiom, only wanting the stops; the hus- 
bands, though less fluent, are not far behind ; our private soldiers 
on foreign service and our emigrant mechanics send home capital 
descriptive letters ; even the dustmen’s circular at Christmas is 
a model of elegant composition. The demand keeps pace with 
this power of supply. I read, thou readest, he reads; we read, 
ye read, they read. The appetite for printed paper is morbid and 
universal. And only just fancy what we shall come to when the 
art of the printer and the profession of the publisher shall have 
acquired those further improvements of which both are believed 
to be susceptible—when the composing machine, played like a 
piano, shall enable authors actually to think into type, without 
any intermediate stage of manuscript; when these composing 
machines, placed at the termini of our telegraphic lines, shall 
throw off impressions of the same composition simultaneously 
all over the island,.and in places beyond it; and when literature 
shall be produced and carried about in bales and tons. Why, 
we are already within sight of that period when every man, 
woman, and child in the census may be an author, and when we 
shall be a population of authors, reading and criticising each 
other's books. 

All this is suggestive of strange reflections. What are the 
prospects of our literature? What are its tendencies? Shall 
we continue, in any proper sense, to have a literature at all—a 
literature in the same sense as previous generations have had a 
literature; or shall literature be extinguished and buried by the 
very multiplication of books and writers? Where all write, who 
shall be the authors? Who shall be the gods, the immortals, 
out of the vast crowd? Nay, shall there be any such; and, if 
so, in what relation shall they stand to the huge remainder? It 
is clear, in short, that all the relations of literature have been 
revolutionized—that none of our old phrases respecting literature 
in its social bearings are any longer descriptive, and that they 
Tequire revision. ‘To us, casting a superficial glance at the sub- 
ject, and founding our reflections on the facts as they are patent 
to all, the following remarks suggest themselves :— 


I. True or High Iiterature.—There is now, as there ever has 
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been, and as there ever will be, let books and authors increase as 
they may, a true or genuine literature, holding the same high 
place as ever in human regards, and in relation to social uses. 
This is apparent to all. There are at the present day certain 
authors whom the instinct of the community places apart, and, 
as it were, on an elevation, regarding them as the national writers, 
and not distracted in their vision of them as such, by all the con- 
temporaneous bustle of writing and printing that is going on 
under the name of literature. The number of men occupying 
this elevation is not constant. Some drop off, and are replaced 
by new men, or by men promoted from the lower ranks; nay, 
between the lower and the higher ranks there is no abrupt sepa- 
ration, but rather a perpetual exchange and intercourse. It 
depends, therefore, on what point in the upper slope of the 
national Parnassus we arbitrarily or purposely select as that at 
which we are to make the section, how many authors or how few 
we shall include in the supreme grade, as the artists or practi- 
tioners of true and high literature. 

What point ought we to select at which to make this demarca- 
tion on the side of the national Parnassus? In other words, 
what are the characteristics, now as always, of true or genuine 
literature ? 

¢ How shall we our true love know, 

From another one? 

Of course, 

* By his cockle-hat and staff, 

And by his sandal shoon,’ 
—the discrimination of which in authorship constitutes the true 
art of the critic. But there are so many kinds of authorship, 
that one has to know specifically what is the ‘ cockle-hat, &c. in 
each case. 

Attending, first, to that great department of literature which 
consists of works whose primary intention it is to address the 
understanding—that is to say, to works of disquisition, exposi- 
tion, or thought, in the more restricted sense of the word—we 
believe the test of what constitutes true or genuine literature 
in this department is to be found in a casual remark made by 
De Quincey in the preface to the collected edition of his writings. 
Mr. De Quincey, referring to that class of his papers which are 
distinguished from the rest by having a purely didactic purpose, 
or by being addressed chiefly to the understanding, and therefore 
properly coming under the designation of essays, claims for him- 
self at least this merit, that he has never been one of those who 
have imagined that merely thinking soundly and well on any sub- 
ject formed any title to write upon it, unless one had also some- 
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thing novel to say. This little remark is to us very pregnant 
with meaning. Give effect to the remark, impose it as a rule on 
literature, and you would at once asphyxiate and destroy nine- 
teen-twentieths of all that appears and pretends to be literature 
in this department. The radical vice of our disquisitional litera- 
ture, in all its varieties, from the treatise to the political article in 
a newspaper, is that we are overrun with the trite. The number 
of people who think sensibly and well on all sorts of topics is 
vast ; and the fault is that these people do not see that, by reason 
of their very number, the necessity for their all printing their 
sensible and good thoughts is taken away. So long as one has 
nothing to say on a subject but what hundreds of people around 
him are thinking as well as he, that is a sign that there is no call 
upon him to publish his thoughts. When a common-place occurs 
to one, either in conversation or in writing—as, for example, 
when one feels inclined to utter such a very true and sensible 
observation as ‘ Extremes meet,’ or ‘ Things find their level, sir,’ 
or ‘ The exception proves the rule,’ or ‘ We must not argue against 
the use of a thing from the abuse of it,’ or any other such time- 
honoured phrase—-one’s bounden duty is not to utter the observa- 
tion, to suppress it even when it is on the lips, to draw it back 
into the mind, and there consume it in a splendid flash of silence. 
One is not entitled to speak or write unless when one can con- 
tribute a new element to what is going on, so as to make it not 
go on in precisely the same manner. If one is simply agreeing 
with what all around are thinking as well as himself, why, it is 
silence that gives consent; and the use of speech is something 
different—it is to put forth new views, to suggest what is over- 
looked, to trouble the stagnant opinion of the company, to cause 
ripples and currents in the common thought, to indicate intel- 
lectual difference. The momenta thing is very generally thought, 
there is no necessity for any one in particular taking the trouble 
to say it. ‘ When you have nothing to say,’ said Lord Chester- 
field, ‘ say it ;’ and his meaning was the same as De Quincey’s. 
Extend the remark to literature, and what a blank it would create 
in the whole department of didactic and expository writing. Nine- 
teen-twentieths of all contemporary writing in this department 
consists of commonplace, excellent or foolish. It has, indeed, 
always been so. In the times of the Scriblerus Club, it was 
chiefly against this sin of the trite that the ridicule of those 
famous critics was directed. Swift, in particular, made persever- 
ing war against the trite, which always figures in his writings as 
a minor species of that which he hated most—cant. In his 
satirical paper, entitled A T'ritical Essay upon the Faculties of 
the Mind, he has given a capital specimen of the trite, as it pre- 
sented itself in the literature of his days. Here is a part of it:— 
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‘ Philosophers say, that man is a microcosm, or little world, resem- 
bling in miniature every part of the great: and, in my opinion, the 
body naturally may be compared to the body politick: and if this be 
so, how can the Epicurean’s opinion be true, that the universe was 
formed by a fortuitous concourse of atoms? which I will no more be- 
lieve, than that the accidental jumbling of the alphabet could fall by 
chance into a most ingenious and learned treatise of philosophy. Riswm 
teneatis amici? (Hor.) This false opinion must needs create many 
more ; it is like an error in the first concoction, which cannot be cor- 
rected in the second; the foundation is weak, and whatever superstruc- 
ture you raise upon it must of necessity fall to the ground. Thus men 
are led from one error to another, until with Ixion they embrace a 
cloud instead of Juno: or, like the dog in the fable, lose the substance 
in grasping at the shadow. For such opinions cannot cohere ; but like 
the iron and clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, must separate 
and break in pieces. I have read in a certain author, that Alexander 
wept because he had no more worlds to conquer ; which he needed not 
have done, if the fortuitous concourse of atoms could create one; but 
this is an opinion fitter for that many-headed beast the vulgar to en- 
tertain, than for so wise a man’ as Epicurus; the corrupt part of his 
sect only borrowed his name, as the monkey did the cat’s claw to draw 
the chesnut out of the fire. However, the first step to the cure is to 
know the disease ; and though truth may be difficult to find, because, 
as the philosopher observes, she lives in the bottom of a well, yet we 
need not, like blind men, grope in open daylight. I hope I may be 
allowed among so many far more learned men to offer my mite, since a 
stander-by may sometimes perhaps see more of the game than he that 
plays it. But 1 do not think a philosopher obliged to account for 
every phenomenon in nature, or drown himself with Aristotle, for not 
being able to solve the ebbing and flowing of the tide, in that fatal 
sentence he passed upon himself, Quia te non capio tu capies me. 
Wherein he was at once the judge and the criminal, the accuser and 
executioner. Socrates, on the other hand, who said he knew no- 
thing, was pronounced by the oracle to be the wisest man in the 
world. But to return from this digression, I think it is as clear as any 
demonstration in Euclid, that nature does nothing in vain; if we were 
able to dive into her secret recesses, we should find that the smallest 
blade of grass, or most contemptible weed, has its particular use: but 


she is chiefly admirable in her minutest compositions ; the least and most 


contemptible insect most discovers the art of nature, if I may so call it, 
though nature, which delights in variety, will always triumph over art : 
and, as the poet observes, 


“ Naturam expellas furca licet, usque recurret.’—Hor.’ 


This parody is as true to the life now, as it was in Swift's 
time. Take up any piece of disquisition—a treatise, an essay, 
or a newspaper-article—and the chances are twenty to one that 
it consists of commonplaces expressed in sentences more or 
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less neat. It is all ‘Extremes meet,’ ‘Things find their level, 
‘The exception proves the rule,’ ‘We must not argue against 
the use of a thing from the abuse of it. From Dan to 
Beersheba almost all is platitude. Rarely is there the relief of 
one new thought, one original and stimulating remark. All 
this, therefore—except in a sense and for a function afterwards 
to be indicated—ought to pass as so much syntax printed 
on paper, but not as real literature. De Quincey’s remark 
supplies the canon for testing what is real literature in this 
department. The expression of sound and correct thought upon 
a subject is not literature, if that thought is also trite and 
usual. General opinion, indeed, recognises this canon. There 
are not a few men among the writers of the present: day who 
owe the distinction accorded to them precisely to the circum- 
stance that their writings are one remove above commonplace. 
They may be hazy, they may be feeble; but if they have this 
merit of not being absolutely trite, their authors win a certain 
reputation—the public appreciating one remove from the common- 
place, even should it also be one remove from the clear. There 
are, however, among us, men of a still higher order—true literary 
men in the department of the expository and the didactic. The 
essays of De Quincey himself, tried by the canon deducible from 
his own remark, take a high rank in this department of our 
national literature ; and one has only to look around in order to 
make out a list of some seven or eight men in Great Britain at 
present all magnates in the same department. In our periodicals, 
and in our best newspapers, we have frequently beautiful 
specimens of disquisition put forth anonymously. Going back 
into the past of our own country, we at once single out Coleridge 
and Bacon as representatives of height and greatness in this 
department ; and, passing beyond our own country and into the 
ancient world, we see the majestic figure of Plato, illustrating to 
all time that not in poesy itself can genius deport itself more 
grandly and royally than in the literature of prose speculation. 
In such cases, too, we see how abstinence from the trite is not 
necessarily a perverse quest of the singular. It is, indeed, the 
duty of all who mean really to be national teachers in their 
writings, purposely to avoid the common and the superficial, and, 
on every occasion, when they find themselves with nothing to 
say except what is being said already, firmly to close their lips 
and keep the platitude in. And thus writers, even of moderate 
capacity, may, by self-discipline, acquire the habit, so to speak, 
of subsoil-ploughing, and so really contribute to the ideas of their 
time. ‘Twelve repressed platitudes may issue in a sentence of 
some worth and pith. But true speculative genius requires not 
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this conscious abhorrence from the trite. It comes not near the 
trite even by chance; it moves and has its being in an atmo- 
sphere of principles and generalizations which the million do 
not breathe; and though, in its literary appearances, it spends 
care and labour in combining and systematizing these so as to 
give them force and form, it cannot even babble at random 
without being original. Above all, such genius, in its highest 
kinds, takes its stand in some solution or other of the highest 
of all problems, that of the relation of this world and all that is 
on it to what is ulterior, invisible, and, though ever thought 
of, always unimaginable; it sees all things physical against 
this background of the metaphysical ; it has a habit of surveying 
all things, as it were, not alone outwards in the direction of, but 
also inwards from, the mystic perimeter. Such was the genius of 
Plato, and such, more or less, is the genius of all who in 
speculation have moved the soul of the world. Sometimes we 
see such a mind imparting to its conclusions, by the habit and 
necessity of its structure, all the additional impressiveness that 
lies in the most exquisite literary form. In the guise of poesy 
itself, we sometimes have noble expressions of what in essence 
is high speculation. In the In Memoriam of Tennyson, we 
have an example, hardly paralleled, of what is extreme in thought, 
rolled forth in rhythm and ordered bursts of music. This it 
is that makes that book, even in the department with which we 
are now concerned, so perfect a specimen of the highest and 
truest literature. 

Passing to another great department of literature—that of 
History in all its varieties—here, too, we find no difficulty in reco- 
gnising what is true, and admirable, and high. ‘ He who calls what 
has vanished back again into being,’ says, Niebuhr, ‘enjoys a 
bliss like that of creating.’ The man who uttered these words 
was himself a living example of what power of mind there must 
be in the true historian. The true historian, and the historical 
compiler, are easily distinguishable. All that is demanded of the 
latter is that he shall read conscientiously certain authorities on 
the subject on which he is to exercise his craft and reproduce 
their matter in his ownform. Quite apart from this class of fune- 
tionaries are the historians properly so called, men like Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon. Extremely different as are our 
associations with these names, we yet feel that all of them 
owe their renown to real merit and labour of an extraordinary 
kind, and that the form of literature which they represent is 
one in which a great and fine mind may find congenial scope. 
With such men in our thoughts, we do not feel any incongruity 
m speaking of the historian in that high abstract sense in which 
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we speak of the poet, the orator, the statesman, and the like. Con- 
sider what qualifications must meet in a great historian. There 
must be laboriousness in seeking and collecting the original 
materials of his history, so that he may be sure he has placed 
himself as close as possible to the transactions he is to 
narrate. This labour of research, this examination of the 
original materials by and for himself, is the first distinction of 
the true historian from the historical compiler. ‘Then there must 
be the shrewdness to detect, and the conscientiousness to reject 
what is false—the practised historical sense or understanding, dis- 
cerning at a glance what is sound and what is mythical, and the 
stern integrity not to re-issue the most pleasant anecdote that 
does not rest on credible evidence. A writer who, with these 
qualifications, possessed even a moderate amount of general faculty 
otherwise, and could tell a plain story agreeably, would deserve 
some distinction in literature. In a great historian, however, we 
find much more—enthusiasm and imagination enabling him to 
apprehend and body forth what has vanished, and out of scattered 
facts to educe a whole; large culture, that he may find nothing 
uninteresting to him that could be interesting to others; a deep 
and fixed philosophy of men and things, that he may give'a unity 
of significance to his story and make it illustrative of what is 
wise and good; and, lastly, an art of his own, made up as well as 
the poet's, of numberless acquired devices, whereby the story is 
evolved in pleasant form and sequence. In short, history is a 
form of literature affording scope for genius, for high moral pur- 
pose, for original views and inventive power, equally with any 
other. Not only may history be, but infallibly every true history 
is, impregnated with the spirit of the historian, in all its force, 
and all its peculiarity. History is, and can be nothing else, than 
the past represented by the present; what the representation, 
therefore, in any case, is, depends partly no doubt on the facts to 
be represented, but infinitely more on the power which represents. 
The greatness of any individual as an historian, or the greatness 
of the historical literature of any period, depends on the general 
richness of the human nature which the individual or the period 
brings to the investigation of the past. And hence it is that, just 
as when speaking in a high abstract sense of the poet, the orator, 
or the statesman, we have but a few illustrious individual exam- 
ples in view, so neither can we refer to many names answering to 
our notion of the true historian. With all his defects, Gibbon is 
still the greatest example of a historian on the large scale of 
which our literature can boast. Hume still keeps his place as the 
only general historian of England; and, notwithstanding Lord 
John Russell's advertisement, we see no likelihood that he will 
soon be superseded. But in our present literature, we have 
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men really great in the historical department. Grote, Macaulay, 
and others that might be named, both in History proper, and in 
the kindred departments of Biography and works of Travel, are 
in these departments representatives of true and high literature 
whom we need not blush to compare with their famous British 
predecessors of any age. 

On imaginative literature, as distinct from the literature 
of speculation and from history, our remarks may be brief. 
We have no difficulty in knowing what constitutes high 
genius in this kind of literature—whether in the form of prose 
fiction, or in that of poetry proper. Nor do we éind that, in 
either form, is our age deficient. If in prose fiction we have no 
man so colossal, and with such a natural facility in the antique, 
as Scott, we have in Dickens, Thackeray, Kingsley, and others, 
men of extraordinary powers—each too with a peculiar vein—in 
whom nothing but the fact of their being contemporaries can 
prevent any one from recognising the successors and coequals 
of the Fieldings, and Smolletts, and Goldsmiths of former 
times, destined to similar honour from the generations that are to 
come. In Douglas Jerrold, a man almost unique among his 
contemporaries for clear and flashing wit, we see sustained the 
reputation of our comic drama, and of much that is akin to it in 
literature. Nor if, on the whole, in respect of poetry, we are not 
so rich as some previous generations have been, are we, by any 
means, the least rich of British generations. Wordsworth is 
gone; but in ‘Tennyson we have a genius as noble, and deep, and 
exquisite as has ever lived in English song; while in Browning 
and others, coeval with him, we have poets truly worthy of the 
name. At present, too, is there not rising among us a younger 
generation of poets, to whose future we look with no uncertain 
hope ? 

II. Wholesome popular Literature-—We have hitherto been 
considering only our high national authorship—glancing, so to 
speak, at the summit of our British Parnassus, to see how and by 
whom its highest slopes are occupied. The literature of which 
we have thus taken account, under the name of true and high 
literature, is distinguished by this, that it is literature interesting 
to the select and most cultured minds of the nation—addressed 
to them generally in the first place, and by them appropriated 
and appreciated. Looking lower down'the hill, however, we see 
below this zone of the highest and most dignified authorship, 
another, and much broader, and more busy zone—that of whole- 
some literature for the instruction and the amusement of the 
mass of the people. Let us not be mistaken; we do not mean 
that the highest and best national authorship does not find its 
way down among the people, and command the popular interest. 
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The highest original works in speculative literature, indeed, are, 
by their very nature, suited only for the narrow constituency of 
the select and cultured; but there may be high original histo- 
rical works in which the many as well as the few shall find 
pleasure and interest; and, though there may be poetry and prose 
fiction of such a kind that the ‘ audience fit, though few,’ 1s re- 
quired to do it justice, yet we do find poems and prose-fictions at 
once admired by the refined and highly educated, and relished to 
the uttermost by all ranks of the people. Perhaps, indeed, those 
poems which thrill the universal emotions, which touch the general 
pulses of hugnanity, and are, therefore, popular at once with all, 
are in their nature the greatest. At all events, we see many 
instances in which poems and fictions, while they delight the 
most fastidious and strong minds, command the widest popularity. 
Such are the songs and poems of Burns; such is Goldsmith's 
masterpiece ; such are the novels of Scott; and if Shakspeare 
himself is not equally appreciable by all, all find something in 
him that they can appreciate. Thackeray requires a rather select 
audience to do him justice, but even he has elements of general 
popularity ; and while there is no man so high as not to find 
something truly poetic and delicious in the imaginations of 
Dickens, his novels circulate at all firesides, and promote mirth 
and morality everywhere. When, therefore, we distinguish 
wholesome popular literature from true or high authorship, we do 
not mean that the highest minds in the nation are exclusively the 
constituency of the truly national authors; we mean only that, 
besides the share which the people generally have in that true and 
high authorship which the best minds make classic by their 
approbation, there is an extensive popular literature expressly 
prepared for the people, fulfilling all its function among them, 
and vanishing when that function has ceased. The existence of 
a wholesome literature of this kind is interesting to the select 
minds, but personally, they do not rank among its readers. 

There is a wholesome popular literature of exposition; there is 
a wholesome popular literature in the historical department; and 
there is a wholesome popular literature of fiction and verse. In the 
department of the expository we have popular treatises and essays 
without number, and on all subjects—geology, political economy, 
politics, and what not; such expository authorship aiming at 
working down the truths and generalities of the various sciences 
to the apprehension of the public. Such authorship, in fact, is a 
species of industry greatly in request, and in which an intelligent 
and conscientious workman may respectably and honourably earn 
a livelihood. The trite is here, to a great extent, allowable—as, 
in fact, what is trite in the judgment of the select may still have 
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force and novelty to thousands. And so, in this department of 
literary industry, the painstaking workman is not to be debarred 
from our time-honoured saws and maxims about the meeting of 
extremes, the tendency of things to find their level, the impro- 
priety of arguing against the use from the abuse of a thing, and 
the glorious security of the golden mean. We dare say there was 
a time when even the sentiment of Horace’s 
‘ quam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem,’ 
and even the logical affirmation, apart from the exquisite expres- 
sion, in. the same poet's 
‘Pallida mors zequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres,’ 

were more original than they now are; and if there is any por- 
tion of the community to which such reflections are still strange, 
why should they not trickle down thither? Originality, therefore, 
depth, subsoil-ploughing, are not necessary in the case of the 
popular expositor, as they_are to constitute a claim to high specu- 
lative authorship. Clearness and precision are the requisites; 
and altogether the workman, though he works never so neatly, is 
to be distinguished from the true author in this department. So 
also in history. Historical compilation is a kind of industry, 
for which there is a great demand, and in which a man of talent 
may honestly and profitably find employment for his life. It is 
well that the people should have brief and interesting accounts of 
the great transactions and the notable men of the past—that they 
should know something of the ancient Egyptians, more of the 
Greeks, and more of the Romans and the Middle Ages. It is well 
that they should have sketches of the lives of Alexander, Cesar, 
Charlemagne, William the Conqueror, Cromwell, and Napoleon; 
and those who will conscientiously and carefully supply their 
wants in this respect merit all credit. A vast literature of his- 
torical compilation, as well as of compiled geographical and 
other such information, is required for the steady educational pur- 
poses of each generation—books of this class soon wearing out of 
date, and requiring to be superseded. Moreover, as we see in 
the case of the present war, the passing events and emergencies 
of the time are ever pointing the curiosity of the public in new 
directions—to the shores of the Black Sea, to the steppes of 
Central Asia, and so on; and the light brigade of compilers are 
ever on the alert to go on errands of exploration in these direc- 
tions, and present the public with the information which they 
require. Such industry, we repeat, is useful and honourable, and 
even men of truly superior faculty may find it convenient to 
engage in it; but in itself it is to be distinguished from that high 
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historical authorship, on the characteristics of which we have 
already dilated. Finally, there is a wholesome literature of 
popular fiction, both in prose and verse, to which, while we 
respect its social function, we must refuse the dignity we accord 
to the higher literature of imagination. It is well that people 
should be amused in winter evenings by interesting narratives, 
produced as it were to order, and abounding with incidents either 
natural to real life, or remote from it; it is well, also, that the 
public should have a supply of sentiment, expressed in sounding 
stanzas, and adapted for either quotation in the family circle, or 
the higher purposes of household song. Nor is that a dishonour- 
able calling which purveys for this taste of the public, by con- 
structing honest stories according to all the various patterns in 
fashion—the tale gloomy and romantic, the tale sentimental, or 
the tale comic; and by bending pleasant words and fancies into 
artificial shapes of rhyme. It is literary manufacture; but it is 
not true or high authorship. 

The extensive and ever-increasing demand that exists for 
wholesome popular literature of all the kinds mentioned, is met, 
in part, bythe scattered efforts of individuals who live by popular- 
izing science, compiling history, and weaving tales of fiction, 
and who regulate their operations by the state of the market. 
But, as all know, this trade has been organized; and the task of 
providing for the literary recreation and instruction of the public 
has, of late, been undertaken by firms. It is not much more than 
thirty yearsago since this Cheap-literature movement, as itis called, 
had its origin. At or about that time, the Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, Mr. Charles Knight, and others, began their admir- 
able labours for the dissemination of a wholesome literature 
among the people; and since that time a great quantity of capital 
has taken this form of investment, so that the production and dis- 
tribution of cheap literature have become a regular branch of 
British commerce. The number of firms now engaged in this 
commerce is very large. Now, one result of this commercial or- 
ganization of the industry employed in the production of popular 
literature is that, while the demands of the public are more 
rapidly, regularly, and cheaply supplied than they could other- 
wise be, and while an immense educational stimulus has been 
given to the country, the effects of which are visible in an im- 
proved tone of popular taste, and a more highly-informed condi- 
tion of the popular intellect, the relations of authors to the public 
have been greatly altered. It is the capitalists embarked in this 
species of commerce that watch the market; the authors are 
but their workmen, receiving their orders, and producing the re- 
quired article according to pattern. ‘Thus, while publishers of 
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the old school still act as the middlemen between authors and the 
public, delivering over to the public books produced by individual 
authors according to their own tastes and methods, there is grow- 
ing up an entirely new race of publishers, occupying a very dif- 
ferent position, and determining what kind of literature shall be 
calledintoexistence. The entire effect of this revolution in the book 
trade has not yet developed itself. Already, however, it has had the 
effect of making the demarcation between high authorship and 
hack authorship more distinct and obvious. In fact, it has made 
authorship more than ever a profession. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of persons who before would have distributed them- 
selves through the other professions, have flocked into the new 
mode of livelihood that has been created by the change, and with- 
out any aim much higher than that of having a respectable and 
honest means of existence, have become authors. At the same time, 
this has to be taken into account—that such authorship to order 
affords a convenient means of livelihood to many who have the 
faculty and the ambition to be authors in the higher sense. It is 
a known fact, that not. a few of our best minds, of the minds that 
rank highest in our literature, have made and now make ‘ writing 
for the press’ their occupation, reserving their leisure for literary 
efforts of theirown. Nay, more, it would be unjust to our higher 
purveyors of popular literature, to shut our eyes to the fact that, as 
far as possible, they have, in their dealings with the public, combined 
the commercial with the true literary feeling. In our popular 
periodicals, as we have already said, we often find—under the un- 
pretending form of a popular exposition, a popular historical 
sketch, or a tale for family reading—a piece of writing which, by 
virtue of its real excellence, might well be transferred to the zone 
of true and independent literature. The Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, for example, have found that, in order to keep pace 
with their readers, they have had themselves gradually to elevate 
the style and standard of the contents of their Journal, till now, 
in reality, that periodical must draw its contributions from men 
capable of addressing readers of high taste and intelligence. And 
in Mr. Dickens’s Household Words, we have an example ofa man 
of high literary genius finding it practicable, even as a commercial 
speculation, to put forth his own artistic compositions in the guise 
of literature specially purveyed for the people. It would be 
wrong, with such instances before us, to fancy that cheap lite- 
rature must necessarily be inferior literature. Still, the com- 
mercial organization to which literature has been subjected since 
the rise of the cheap system, has, on the whole, been injurious to 
individuality in authorship. Mr. Dickens can write as he likes in 
Household Words, the periodical being his own; but fancy Mr. 
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Dickens writing under the fear of a publisher-proprietor. The 
thousands of gentlemen who write for the press write under this 
sense of moral servitude. 

Ill. Trash and Garbage —Again glancing at our national 
Parnassus,,ve find that, just as below the zone of true and high 
authorship there is a zone of useful popular literature, so, beneath 
this zone, and reaching to the base of the mountain, there is 
a zone of trash and garbage. Of course, even in what is intel- 
lectually and artistically the highest authorship, and also in the 
best popular literature, there may be vicious elements. Intellec- 
tual and moral poison may be insinuated where all seems right, 
and dignified, and respectable. But vicious literature of this kind 
is quite distinct from that express literature of trash and garbage 
which we now have in view, and which subsists in virtue of its 
adaptation to the lowest order of literary taste and appetite. That 
there is such a literature, even on this side of the literature of 
Holywell-street, though shading off into it, every one knows; and 
perhaps, could we make the estimate, it employs most of the steam- 
power of our printing presses. 

This literature of trash and garbage may likewise be classified 
under the three heads of the didactic, the historical, and the fic- 
titious. The characteristic of trash in the didactic department is 
unmitigated platitude—error and superstition being distinct ingre- 
dients, not so characteristic in their nature. What we would call 
historical trash is unconscientious historical compilation — a 
nuisance than which there is none greater and none more common. 
No one who is not acquainted by actual experience with the his- 
torical compilations now doing service throughout the community, 
could believe what worthless rubbish the majority of them are, 
and what scandalous unconscientiousness they reveal. Take 
almost any three historical compilations, bearing no certificate in 
the name of their author, and they will be found to be three dif- 
ferent dilutions of some fourth compilation, which, again, in its 
turn, may be the third dilution of some substantial book. Of 
fictitious trash, what need of any definition? Sidefinitionem 
queras, circumspice. From many of the three-volume novels 
with which even our respectable publishing firms find it worth 
while to supply the circulating libraries as fast as they are wanted, 
down to those tales of horror, and worse, with which our lowest 
periodicals pander to the tastes of the classes by whom they are 
read, there is a regular gradation of garbage. Judging from the 
supply, the demand must be enormous. 

This literature of trash has, also, in this country, passed 
through a process of organization. There has always been such 
a literature ; and there has always been a class of authors occupied 
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in producing it. The memory of many yet alive can go back to 
the days of our Chap-literature hawked about the country by 
pedlers and others, and can recollect the sort of material of 
which it was composed—weather-almanacks; books of magic, 
and the interpretation of dreams; stories of witchcraft, ghosts, 
and diabolic appearances; woful ballads; lives ef notorious 
highwaymen, with their last speeches on the scaffold ; and coarse 
collections of jests and facetie. A very rich and highly-seasoned 
literature it was. In country districts, we have no doubt, this 
venerable literature is still in circulation, forming, along with 
an occasional newspaper, the sole literary pabulum of many 
village households. In France, as we have recently been 
informed, there is an equivalent cottage-literature, supplied till 
now by the colporteurs, or hawkers, over the whole length and 
breadth of the country, and consisting of certain stock-publica- 
tions, many of which have been in circulation among the French 
peasantry since the first invention of printing, and have never 
lost their popularity. So far as’ appears, however, the original 
low literature of this country has been, to a greater extent than 
in France, dispossessed by the encroachments of an organized 
literature addressed to the same classes, and serving the same 
purpose. In the towns, at least, the old literature has all but 
vanished. 

There is, as all know, a great deal of capital and of commercial 
enterprise embarked, in this country, and especially in the large 
central towns, in the production of a degenerate species of cheap 
literature, to meet the demands of the million. The following 
description of the process of much of this literary manufacture 
appeared not long ago in a London weekly newspaper—the 
Weekly News and Chronicle—and it deserves wide publicity as 
a just exposure of a growing evil. 

‘ A man proposes for himself the business of a publisher. He obtains 
premises and stock in trade; that is to say, a printing-office, printers, 
type, a steam-engine, and a few assistants. ‘Then he announces libraries, 
series, journals, and magazines. These are to be all highly moral in 
their tone; they are to be written in the spirit of the age; they are 
to spread a love of knowledge, and lead the popular mind to a fami- 
liarity with topics hitherto only discussed among the superior classes. 
All this flourish is succeeded by a cloud of first numbers, which are 
advertised, and placarded, and praised in country papers, and forced 
into circulation by all the tricks that tradecommands. Has this any- 
thing to do with literature? Have ‘literary men’ anything to do 
with it? Not to the slightest extent. The organization necessary 
for a publication of the kind we allude to is as follows:—1. A steam- 
engine; 2. Sufficient reams of paper; 3. A chest of old woodcuts ; 
4. A batch of French books; 5. Two or three men, who are neither 
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printers nor clerks, but who can ‘ get up’ so many ‘sheets’ a day, as 
fuel for the steam-press. Then the work commences; the names of 
the wood-cuts are altered, the dates of old authors are changed, a 
ransacking search is made for ‘ materials,’ and as each ‘ illustration’ is 
‘ worked off,’ an ‘article’ is made ready to be appended to it. Thus 
the popular mind is stored with all kinds of instruction. For instance, 
say that an Oriental costume turns up, which has been used in some 
* French series of dramatic characters. That the ‘ Editor’ marks ‘ A 
Ceylonese Chief.’ What books have we on Ceylon? Here is one, 
dated 1704, and its ‘facts’ are neatly dove-tailed into the little margins 
of type that surround the ‘cut.’ ‘The Dutch have lately issued a 
decree that no one shall give lodging to a native priest. It is to be 
hoped that this illiberal spirit, so inconsistent with the character of 
the present century, will shortly give way to a more enlarged view of 
those sentiments and principles,’ &c. &e. Further on in the same 
piece of ‘ useful information’ the Dutch are forgotten, since the editor 
goes for ‘ manners’ to a later book. ‘Although the English have 
been so long masters of Ceylon, traces of Dutch influence are still per- 
ceptible in the customs and even in the costumes of the people.’ Since 
the war, there has been a good deal of this jugglery practised with 
respect to places and individuals newly known to fame. When the 
‘Valley of Sweet Waters’ is not likely to attract, a coup de main 
changes it into‘ A Bivouac in the Crimea.’ Any Eastern warrior 
does service for some Pacha recently distinguished, and many a ‘ good 
ship’ of the fleet has found its measurement by chance, according to 
the ‘ Editor’s’ notions of things nautical.’ 


As a pendant to the foregoing, and as showing what classes 
of the community are the principal consumers of our cheapest 
and most trashy literature, and what function it serves among 
them, let us take Mr. Mayhew’s account of the literature of the 


costermongers, as given in his papers on ‘ London Labour and 
the Poor.’ 


‘It may appear anomalous to speak of the literature of an uneducated 
body, but even the costermongers have their taste for books. They 
are very fond of hearing any one read aloud to them, and listen very 
attentively. One man often reads the Sunday paper of the beershop 
to them, and on a fine summer’s evening a costermonger, or any neigh- 
bour who has the advantage of being ‘a schollard,’ reads aloud to 
them in the courts they inhabit. * * One intelligent man con- 
sidered that the spirit of curiosity manifested by the costermongers as 
regards the information or excitement derived from hearing stories read, 
augured well for the improvability of the class. Another intelligent 
costermonger who had recently read some of the cheap periodicals to 
ten or twelve men, women, and boys, all costermongers, gave me an 
account of the comments made by his auditors. They had assembled 
after their day’s work, or their rounds, for the purpose of hearing my 
informant read the last number of some of the penny publications. 
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‘The costermongers,’ said my informant, ‘are very fond of illustrations. 
I have known a man, who couldn’t read, buy a periodical what had an 
illustration, a little out of the common way perhaps, just that he might 
learn from some one who could read what it was all about. Look you 
here, sir,’ he continued, turning over a periodical, for he had the 
number with him, ‘here’s a portrait of ‘Catherine of Russia.’ ‘ Tell 
us all about her,’ said one man to me last night; ‘read it; what was 
she?’ When I read it,’ my informant continued, ‘another man to 
whom I showed it, said, ‘ Don’t the cove as did that know a deal ?’ for 
they fancy—at least a many do—that one man writes a whole peri- 
odical or a whole newspaper. Now here,’ proceeded my friend, ‘ you 
see, is an engraving of a man hung up, burning over a fire, and some 
costers would go mad if they couldn’t learn what he’d been doing, who 
he was, and all about him. Here’s one of the passages that took their 
fancy wonderfully,’ my informant observed. 

‘* With glowing cheeks, flashing eyes,and palpitating bosom, Venetia Trelawney 
rushed back into the refreshment-room, where she threw herself into one of the arm- 
chairs already noticed. But scarcely had she thus sunk down upon the flocculent 
cushion, when asharp click, as of some mechanism giving way, met her ears ; and 
at the same instant her wrists were caught in manacles, which sprang out of the 
arms of the treacherous chair, while two steel bands started from the richly carved 
back and grasped her shoulders, A shriek burst from her lips—she struggled 
violently, but all to no purpose—for she was a captive and powerless! We should 
observe that the manacles and the steel bands which had thus fastened upon her, were 
covered with velvet so that they inflicted no positive injury upon her, nor ever 
produced the slightest abrasion of her fair and polished skin.’ 


‘ «Here all my audience,’ said the man to me, ‘ broke out with ‘ Aye! 
that’s the way the harristocrats hooks it. There’s nothing o’ that 
sort among us; the rich has all that barrikin to themselves.’ ‘ Yes; 
that’s the way the taxes goes on!’ shouted a woman. Anything 
about the police sets them a talking at once. This did when IL 
read it. 

‘¢The Ebenezers still continued their fierce struggle, and from the noise they made 
seemed as if they were tearing each other to pieces, to the wild roar of a chorus of pro- 
fane swearing. ‘The alarm, as Bloomfield had predicted, was soon raised, and some 
two or three policemen, with their bulls’-eyes and still more effective truncheons, 
speedily restored order.’ 

‘ «The blessed crushers is everywhere!’ shouted one. ‘I wish I had 
been there to have a shy,’ said another. And then a man sung out, 
‘O, don’t I like the Bobbys! ‘If there’s any foreign language which 
can’t be explained, I’ve seen the costers,’ my informant went on, ‘ an- 
noyed at it—quite annoyed. One article—here it is—finishes in this 
way: 

‘¢ The social habits and costumes of the Magyar noblesse have almost all the 
characteristics of the corresponding ones in Ireland. This word noblesse is one of 
wide signification in Hungary, and one may with great truth say of this strange 
nation, that ‘qui n'est point noble n'est rien.’ 

‘ *T can’t tumble to that barrikin,’ said a young fellow; ‘ it’s a jaw- 
breaker. But if this here—what d’ye call it, you talk about—was 
like the Irish, why they was a rum lot.’ ‘ Noblesse,’ suid a man that’s. 
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considered a clever fellow ; ‘ blessed if I knows what he’s up to.’ Here 
there was a regular laugh.” 

‘ From other quarters I learned that some of the costermongers who 
were able to read, or loved to listen to reading, purchased their litera- 
ture in a very commercial spirit, frequently ‘buying the periodical 
which is the largest in size. Tracts they will rarely listen to; but if 
any persevering man will read tracts, and state that he does it for their 
benefit and improvement, they listen without rudeness, though often 
with evident unwillingness. ‘Sermons or tracts,’ said one of their 
body to me, ‘ gives us the ’orrors.’ Costermongers purchase, and not 
unfrequently, the first number of a penny periodical, ‘to see what it’s 
like.’ The tales of robbery and bloodshed, of heroic, eloquent, and 
gentlemanly highwaymen, or of gipsies turning out to be nobles, now 
interest the costermongers but little, although “they found great delight 
in such stories a few years back. Works relating to courts, potentates, 
or ‘ harristocrats,’ are the most relished by these rude people.’ 

A literature similar to that which Mr. Mayhew found so much 
in demand among-the costermongers is manufactured and dis- 
tributed every week in tons by certain houses driving this par- 
ticular trade. Far beneath such periodicals as Dickens's House- 
hold Words, and Chambers's Journal, and commanding ean 
infinitely larger sale, are some five or six other periodicals, with 
the very names of which the higher class of readers are not 
acquainted. Every Saturday evening the news-shops in the 
poorer quarters of our large towns dispense these cheap periodicals 
by the gross to their customers. The circulation of some of 
them is said to be upwards of 200,000 copies every week. The 
contents of such periodicals are various. Scraps gathered often 
without acknowledgment from newspapers and other periodicals ; 
medical receipts ; jests and anecdotes; answers to the questions 
of correspondents; these and other varieties of matter make up 
a medley showing a knack in selection which the editors of 
many more dignified publications might acquire with advantage. 
Let any reader take up one of those closely printed papers, and 
he will find its columns of miscellanea far from uninteresting. 
Their staple, however, is what may be called the ‘ stunning’ 
fiction. ‘Two or three tales, constructed after the Eugene Sue 
fashion, are carried on simultaneously by instalments, ‘To 
be continued in our next.’ Always highly seasoned, these tales 
are by no means always seasoned with ‘improprieties.’ Some of 
the cheapest periodicals are sufficiently careful in this respect; 
others are not, and in addition to the ordinary attractions of a 
thrilling narrative, avail themselves of that kind of interest which 
Paternoster-row deputes to Holywell-street. 

Of late, we are sorry to say, the literature of trash has been 
creeping upwards through the book-trade, and encroaching on 
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the domain of more respectable authorship. Our railway system 
had already brought into being a new variety of cheap literature, 
and new arts and appliances of publication. It is still an un- 
accountable popular delusion, that it is possible and pleasant to 
read in a railway-carriage ; and at no moment of one’s life is one 
so weak for every species of small expenditure as when waiting 
at a railway-station either for or in a train. It is as if, realizing 
then more fully than at other times the truth that life is but 
a pilgrimage, we took less note of gold, or, at least, of silver. 
These two things,.therefore, going together—an unusual alacrity 
in parting with shillings and sixpences, and an absurd notion that 
it could be pleasant to have a book to read in the carriage— 
railway travellers alwayshave been a class of the community whom 
booksellers have found it worth while to cater for specially. Hence 
that extraordinary feature in our civilization—the bookstalls at 
all our railway-stations, renting for large sums from the com- 
panies the privilege of selling publications to travellers. At first, 
the railway booksellers used books already in stock; and even 
yet, at the larger stations, one sees extensive assortments of 
really superior books—including, for example, Macaulay's 
Essays, Tennyson’s Poems, and other volumes of the highest 
authorship. For newspapers and the current numbers of 
established periodicals, the demand at stations was of course at 
once large. It was found, however, that a special class of books 
was wanted over and above books of high reputation, and news- 
papers, and periodicals—namely, books of very light literature, 
at a very low price. Cheap re-issues of books of light literature, 
alreading existing, served for a time; but soon there was a 
demand for new ones, manufactured expressly for the purpose. 
Hence our railway-libraries, and our multitudinous shilling 
volumes, in their red, blue, green, and white paper covers. 
These volumes, of course, are meant to be constructed, both as 
regards matter and mechanical getting-up, on the principle that 
it is he that ‘runs’ that is to ‘read; though, certainly, our ex- 
perience is, that most railway publishers have, in the mechanical 
department of their trade, forgotten this principle—the type in 
the shilling volumes sold at railway-stalls being generally so 
small that, to read it at rest, is far from pleasant, and to read it 
running is wholly out of the question. Letting alone the mecha- 
nical getting-up of the cheap railway volumes, and attending to 
the effect of the railway demand on the literary manufacture of 
the country, we certainly find that, hitherto, this demand has 
stimulated the manufacture of trash. Perhaps it is because 
people, while labouring under the delusion that they ought to 
take books with them into railway carriages, yet feel that only 
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a very low order of books will do, and that, in fact, the nearer to 
trash a book is, the more it will suit that semi-comatose state of 
the faculties which the inside of a railway-carriage induces. Even 
those who would disdain to trifle anywhere else, feel that dulce 
est desipere in loco-motive. But though the circumstance of 
having had to purvey for that semi-comatose state of mind in- 
duced by railway-travelling may have, of itself, tended to increase 
the manufacture of literary trash, there can be no doubt that 
another cause has helped greatly towards the same result. The 
astounding success of Uncle Tom's Cabin has constituted an era 
in the history of the publishing trade. Here was a book which, 
partly from its own merit, partly from the interest of its subject, 
but partly, also, by reason of the deftness of publishers, abso- 
lutely went the round of our planet in a few months. What 
deftness had done once, deftness could surely do again! So it 
occurred to publishers that, by stimulating the manufactuxé of an 
article which, like Uncle Tom's Cabin, could be sold by tons and 
tens of thousands in a week, they might speedily make their 
fortunes. Hence, not content with a legitimate traffic in old 
copyrights of standard books of fiction, some of them have 
actually become contractors on a large scale for the production of 
new novels for the million. ‘The American book-trade, in par- 
ticular, has sent out not a few works of fiction, got up in this 
way, and intended to go round the world, in the wake of Uncle 
Tom, without having any of the real merit to which that novel 
owed its popularity. 


Having thus cursorily surveyed the present state of our 
literature, and illustrated the fact that, in our national Parnassus, 
three zones are at present visible—the zone of true and high 
authorship, that of wholesome popular literature, and that of 
trash and garbage for the million—it remains to add some words 
by way of practical inference and recommendation. Is the survey 
we have given calculated to excite hope, or to produce despon- 
dency ? Above all, what reflections ought the sight of such an 
enormous literature of trash as is now in circulation, to suggest 
in thoughtful minds, and what are the duties of society in regard 
to it? 

Very recently, a man of eminent name in this country has 
broached this very question. Cardinal Wiseman, in a lecture on 
the ‘Home Education of the Poor,’ delivered in St. Martin’s Hall 
not long ago—as one of a series in connexion with the Educa- 
tional Exhibition, held there under the auspices of the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce—propounded some views 
which provoked much public comment. After describing the 
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nature of the literature circulated by the colporteur-system 
throughout the agricultural districts of France, to the extent of 
eight or nine millions of volumes annually, the Cardinal thus 
called attention to a bold scheme of the Government of Louis 
Napoleon for the reform of this literature :— 


‘On the 30th of November, 1852, a commission was issued by M. 
Maupas, the Minister of Police, with powers to call in and examine every 
book that was circulated by means of the colportage ; and with a view to 
secure this, an order was made that, in future, besides the hawker’s 
licence, it should be necessary that every book carried by a hawker should 
have a stamp of permission upon it. The publishers of these different 
works were invited, consequently, to send in their various publications 
that they might be examined, and approved or discarded. The number of 
works that thus came in amounted to 7500. The commission, on 
the 21st of July, last year, upon the suppression of the ministry of 
police, was transferred to the home department, and there has con- 
tinued #ts sittings weekly ; and I have given you the return of books 
up to the present time. Out of this multitude of works which thus 
came before the commission, and which were accurately examined in 
every part with the greatest scrupulousness, three-fourths were rejected, 
and not allowed to be carried any longer into circulation. 

* * * 

‘ Now what an immense void was necessarily created by the with- 
drawal suddenly of this large number of works from circulation. The 
next question, therefore, was, how was it to be filled up. The book- 
sellers, of course, were immediately put to their wits, and in the lapse 
of a few weeks sent almost a sufficient quantity of new works to replace 
the rejected ones. But the greater part of these have not been 
admitted; and an important problem—the very problem to which I 
wish to call your attention here—is at this moment being solved 
in France. The government at first trusted to the public exigency, 
to the demand, for creating a supply. That did not come, and the 
question has now been entertained, whether the government itself 
should supply the want, or, at least, should instigate, and by rewards 
animate, persons of real genius and learning to prepare simple series of 
works for the people—histories, books on agriculture, elementary 
chemistry, and such other works as may be useful for them in the 
discharge of their homely but proper duties. This, as yet, has not 
been decided, because it was considered dangerous for the govern- 
ment to take upon itself a function like this, and so to enter into 
competition with the ordinary book trade. It has been wished 
to avoid this difficulty, which indeed is the one now under con- 
sideration. M. Billault, the present Minister of the Interior, has 
acceded to the general suggestion made by the commission, that the 
only chance of supplying the people with a sound and sufficient litera- 
ture is by creating it expressly with the assistance, at least the con- 
currence, of the government. But we must wait probably some time 
longer before this difficulty is overcome. 

NO. XLI. N 
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‘ Now my object in mentioning what was done in France was to 
prepare a parallel—an analogy. It would be quite out of the question 
to pretend to attempt to deal with the literature of the day for the 
poor, however pernicious, by the summary process which was sufficient 
in France. What, however, is analogous to it—it is certainly, I think, 
of importance that the public eye should be upon what is gradually 
forming, by necessity, the character of the people. It is important 
that those publications which at present creep—which I may say rather 
crawl—in their own slime on the surface of the earth, and like the 
venomous serpent at the beginning of the world, insinuate themselves 
into the peaceful and happy domestic circle, and there introduce pain, 
and ruin, and death, and taint the whole of a rising family—it is im- 
portant, I say, that those reptiles should be seen and watched in their 
course ; and therefore, if it is not in our power utterly to destroy them, 
we ought at least to provide to the utmost the antidote against their 
venom. If I were a person in a sufficiently public or political station 
to propose, with the certainty of success, such a measure, I do think 
that a parliamentary inquiry into the state of the literature now fur- 
nished to the poor would be a most saving and a most important 
measure. If a commission were appointed, which could not only call 
before it individuals conversant with the subject, but which by means 
of those appliances which a wealthy government possesses, could con- 
trive to bring within its grasp, and under its eye, every single work 
that is issued for distribution among the poor; if such a commission 
were to have those works examined, analysed, reported upon, classified ; 
then for the first time I believe the public attention would be called to 
the great necessity of the period—I think almost a necessity, if not 
greater than, equal to, that of educating the young among the poor— 
the necessity of seeing that wholesome intellectual nourishment is fur- 
nished to those classes that can least help themselves.’ 

In a second lecture on the same subject, the Cardinal goes on 
to indicate various ways in which he thinks the Government 
might directly interfere, so as to counteract the influence of the 
trashy literature in circulation, and gradually supersede it. He 
thinks the Government might employ superior literary talent in 
the production of works adapted for the people; and he specifies 
the departments of literature to which it would be best parti- 
cularly to direct the talent so employed. Among these are 
History, Scientific Exposition, and, above all, Poetry and Song. 
He thinks that the Chancellor of the Exchequer might find it 
even economical at the present time, to employ the best poetic 
talent in the composition of patriotic and martial songs, to be 
distributed, in thousands of copies, through our towns, and 
among our peasantry. 

We will venture to say on this delicate topic, that we have no 
objection, but quite the contrary, to the appointment of a Parlia- 
mentary Commission to inquire into the state of our popular 
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literature, and to collect and systematize its statistics. The know- 
ledge that would be thus acquired would be most interesting and 
most useful for practical guidance. Such a commission would be 
one of the most important ever appointed. We should look with 
suspicion on any direct effort of the Government, growing out of 
such a commission, for the production, under their own auspices, of 
works intended for the education of the public intellect and the 
cultivation of the national taste. Government assuredly might 
choose to employ and pay authors for the production of new manuals 
of history, science, and the like; or they might buy up good copy- 
rights of existing books and turn publishers. If the nation were 
agreeable, Mr. Gladstone might ies a vote for war-songs an item of 
expenditure in his next budget. We shrewdly suspect, indeed, 
that Government, in all this, would find itself beyond its pro- 
vince. But we would not object to a trial on a small scale, if 
only for the verification of the belief in the futility of such trials. 
Should Government, however, go far in such a direction ; should it 
attempt to convert literature into a mere arm of the public service, to 
centralize authorship as it does other functions of the body-politic, 
to Erastianize literature, as an ecclesiastical polemic would say— 
then we should feel called upon to protest. It is curious, in- 
deed, that an ultramontanist Cardinal should have broached a 
proposal which would, in fact, if logically carried out, end in a 
subjection of the spiritual to the temporal authority in a commu- 
nity. We have heard a facetious scheme of church reform pro- 
pounded, the purport of which was, that Government should select 
some really able man and splendid writer as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, employ him to produce a sermon or essay weekly, adapted 
to the passing phase of public feeling, and then distribute printed 
or manuscript copies of this sermon among a clergy composed of 
the best elocutionists that could be got, each clergyman or elocu- 
tionist being bound to read itinhis parish. Thus, all parts of the 
nation would have the same ideas simultaneously administered to 
them, and all would be kept in intellectual unison. We do not 
suppose that Cardinal Wiseman would agree to such a proposal— 
unless, indeed, provisionally in a Protestant country, he might see 
a useful capability in it; but, certainly, some might say it was 
but a development of his own notion that Government should 
purvey intellectual pabulum for the people. . 

As regards the notion that Government, besides instituting an 
inquiry into the state of our popular literature, and besides trying 
to remedy its evils by stimulating an authorship of counteractive 
tendency to what is bad in that literature, should also have re- 
course to the restrictive policy of a censorship, as in France—a 
notion to which, though Cardinal Wiseman professes to abstain 
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from recommending it, we cannot but think he is in his heart 
friendly—we have not words strong enough to express our dissent. 
Whatever, indeed, in literature as in anything else, transgresses 
the police laws, to that let Government apply its restraining and 
punishing hand. Let Holywell-street be prevented from offend- 
ing the public eye by its characteristic wares. But above this 
line, even within the zone of garbage, let there be perfect freedom. 
Whatever ugly features there may be in the present aspect of our 
literature, we would express our final and complete opinion as to 
what is to be done in the matter, in the phrase of an American 
friend of ours—‘ Let it develop.’ Let there be the fullest and 
freest competition in literature—Government itself entering the 
lists or not, as may be determined. Nay more, in order that there 
may be such competition, let all present fiscal restrictions on lite- 
rature, all taxes on knowledge, be repealed. Such a measure, 
though purely negative in its character, would be the best service 
Government could render to literature. 

For, in the first place, vile as we think much of our literature 
for the masses, we do not think it so uniformly vile that the task 
of determining what of it should be stamped for preservation and 
what rigorously suppressed, could with safety be entrusted to 
any Government office or any body of men. We do not, with the 
Cardinal, think the strong politics of the cheap newspapers such 
rank poison. There is a strong hearty genius in the politics of 
the people with which the genius of the highest minds is often 
more sympathetic than with the politics of the commercial classes. 
So in literature. In the home-made literature of the people, there 
is a rich vein of force and humour, often breaking out in products in 
which dilettantt might take interest. Whence have we got our 
songs, our ballads, our legends? We have not seen M. Ni- 
sard’s analysis for the French Government of the books called 
in from the colporteurs ; but Cardinal Wiseman himself admits 
that among these books were some rare literary curiosities; and 
we know that, in our own old chap-literature, composed of strange 
odds and ends as it was, there was a fund of interest of a quaint 
kind, for which we look in vain in more pretending authorship. 
Indeed, the true origin of every national literature is to be sought 
for in these rude strivings of the popular mind after literary ex- 
pression; and the home-made literature of the people is but 
the ancient minstrelsy continued into modern times. The lite- 
rature purveyed for the masses by commercial firms is, indeed, 
altogether a bastard literature, without any such title to respect 
as we have to accord to their own home-made literature, and having 
less real power over rude hearts. But, where good and ill are so 
mixed, even though the proportion of good is small, how shall 
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they be separated? We would not trust any commission that 
could be appointed in this country with the task of determining 
which of the ballads the people chant, which of the venerable joco- 
sities they laugh at, and which of the stories they read, should be 
given to the flames. We should always feel that possibly the 
best had been burnt. Rabelais, the man of greatest, if not of 
most moral and regular genius, in the whole literature of France, 
began by writing weather almanacks for the good people in and 
about Montpellier. 

Again, the literature of trash, even when it is altogether trash in 
the eyes of the judicious, is trash only relatively. The natural 
supply meeting a natural demand, it fulfils a social function. The 
reading of trashy fiction is a better form of excitement than dram- 
drinking, and much else that it takes the place of, or helps to 
reduce in amount. It also prepares for something higher. The 
Messrs. Chambers and others find that the lower periodicals, so 
far from interfering with the sale of theirs, create fresh readers for 
them, by breaking ground that would not otherwise be touched 
The taste for reading once communicated to a new class of th 
community, that class is open to the encroachments of a superior 
popular literature. ; 

Meanwhile, high and true authorship keeps its place. We are 
glad to see a reaction in certain directions against the excessive 
mania for cheap literature. Some of our most respectable pub- 
lishing-houses are finding it their interest to keep up a certain 
standard in the appearance of their volumes as to type, binding, 
and the like; and the cheap system is gradually, by its own 
blunders, discovering its true limits—that is to say, is gradually 
discovering in what cases the cheapening of a good article in- 
creases the demand for it, and in what case this does not and cannot 
happen. Reprints are, perhaps, the most favourable field for 
speculation of this kind in high literature; and Mr. Bohn’s 
admirable series of volumes is an example of how much may be 
done in it. The appearance of highly-embellished reprints of 
our best authors is also to be noted as a good sign. With Mr. 
Ruskin, we think a gorgeous book one of the most pleasing forms 
of art; and, with him, we should regard the prosecution of this 
vein of art—say in the preparation of elaborately illustrated and 
ornamented editions of a few of our pcets—as peculiarly fitted to 
keep up a high standard of natural taste. A forthcoming edition 
of Tennyson's poems, with designs by Eastlake, Millais, Rosetti, 
and other artists, will doubtless show what may be done in this 
style of art. 
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Art. VII.—(1.) The War: Who's to Blame? An analysis of the 
Blue Books on the Turkish Question. By James MacquzeEn. 
London: 1854. 

(2.) A Letter from John Bright, Hsq.,M.P.,to Absalom Watkin, Esq., 
on the War. London: 1854. 

(3.) M. Kossuth’s Address on the War Question. London: 1854. 

4.) Lord Carlisle’s Diaryin Turkish and Greek Waters. London: 1854, 

53 The Crimea, the Black Sea, and the Baltic. By C. H. Scorr. 
London: 1854. 


Among all the remarkable documents which have appeared in the 
St. Petersburgh Gazette, during the present century, we question 
ifany state paper in that journal ever produced so much astonish- 
ment throughout Europe as the famous declaration of the Holy 
Alliance, formed at Paris a few months after the Battle of 
Waterloo. When Napoleon was overthrown by the allied army, 
the popular enthusiasm in favour of those monarchs who had 
taken the most active part in putting down one form of despotism 
was too strong to leave any room for doubt or misgiving as to 
what use the conquerors would make of their great victory. In 
the negotiations which took place regarding the treatment of 
France, what its boundaries ought to be ufder the monarchy, its 
form of government, the amount of indemnity it must pay to the 
Allies, and many other points, the most unbounded admiration 
was expressed, even by our liberal statesmen and politicians, at the 
magiianimous conduct of the Emperor of Russia, from whom the 
most generous things were anticipated, when the affairs of Poland 
should come under discussion. The proceedings of the Vienna 
Congress soon dispelled all these pleasant illusions; and if any 
doubt had remained as to the intention of the continental 
sovereigns to substitute another despotism for the one they had 
overthrown, it was effectually removed by the publication of their 
manifesto of principles. In this memorable circular, which was 
published in the Russian official journal on the 9th of January, 
1816, and immediately copied into all the newspapers of Christen- 
dom, the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and the 
King of Prussia, solemnly ‘declared that their only object in 
‘ combining together was to publish to the whole world their fixed 
‘ resolution to take the precepts of justice, Christian charity, and 
‘ peace, for their sole guide, both in the administration of their 
‘respective states, and their political relations with every other 
* government.’ 

The first article of the Holy Alliance treaty contains the most 
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essential part of the compact formed between the three sovereigns : 


‘Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which com- 


‘mand all men to consider each other as brethren, the three con- 
‘tracting monarchs will remain united by the bonds of true and 


‘indissoluble fraternity; and considering each other as fellow- 


‘countrymen, they will, on all occasions and in all places, lend 
‘ each other aidand assistance ; and, regarding themselves towards 
‘their subjects and armies as fathers of families, they will 
‘lead them in the same spirit of fraternity with which they are 
‘animated, to protect religion, peace, and justice.’ What they 
considered ‘ religion, peace, and justice’ was pretty well demon- 
strated a few years later, when Austria marched her troops into 
Southern Italy, to crush the liberal movement in that quarter. 
In the second article, the three sovereigns say that, ‘ Looking on 
‘themselves as merely delegated by Providence to govern three 
‘ branches of the one family—namely, Austria, Prussia, and 
‘Russia, they thus confess that the Christian nation, of which 
‘they form a part, has, in reality, no other sovereign than Him, 
‘to whom alone power really belongs, because in Him are found 
* all the treasures of love, science, and infinite wisdom ; that is to 


* say, God our Divine Saviour, the Word of the Most High, the 


‘Word of Life.’ An additional clause declared the readiness of 
the Allied Powers to receive, with equal ardour and affection, into 
this holy alliance any of the other sovereigns of Europe who 
might intimate their willingness to join. 

For many years the popular belief in this country ascribed the 
arbitrary conduct of the Sidmouth and Castlereagh Administration 
to its intimate connexion with the Holy Alliance; indeed, it was 
generally supposed that the foreign minister had actually sub- 
scribed the obnoxious convention, or some other treaty of an 
equally unconstitutional character ; and that he shrunk from con- 
fessing the act simply because he had not courage to brave the 
tempest of unpopularity which he would certainly have provoked 
by such an admission. When questioned in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Brougham, as to whether France or England 
had been invited to accede to the new treaty, Lord Castlereagh, 
who had taken so prominent a part in the Vienna Congress, spoke 
in the most laudatory terms of the Holy Alliance treaty.— 
‘ Although one in which this country could not join, and although 
‘not drawn up in the ordinary language of treaties, it was one 
‘which ought to be received as a further pledge of peace to 
‘Europe. Ina nation so exhausted as Great Britain was, in 
1816, by the superhuman exertions she had made to carry on the 
war against Napoleon, it will easily be seen that anything which 
promised to promote peace, even at the cost of freedom, would be 
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hailed with acclamation by the wealthy and mercantile classes. 
Hence, although the liberal party in Parliament, and the mass of 
the people out of doors, denounced the Holy Alliance as a much 
more dangerous enemy of freedom than Napoleon had been, Lord 
Castlereagh had no difficulty in resisting every attempt of the 
Opposition to damage Ministers by representing them as 
secret members of the Holy Alliance. A few years later, when 
the three monarchs, by their unjustifiable interference with the 
affairs of Italy, had shown themselves in their true colours, the 
Foreign Secretary identified himself and the Tory Government 
of that day still more closely with those powers. During a dis- 
cussion which took place in the House of Commons in the 
session of 1821, he said— 

‘He was not at all disposed to shrink from the defence of the Holy 
Alliance. It was not at all surprising that honourable gentlemen on 
the other side should feel a little sore at any alliance which had dis- 
appointed all their miserable forebodings. It was, perhaps, too much 
for human nature to behold with patience what, so long as it should 
endure, must be a monument of their folly. This alliance, which he 
hoped would long continue to cement the peace of Europe, had proved 
to demonstration the absurdity of those prophecies in which they had 
indulged, and of the schemes of policy which they had recommended. 
The people of England, whose courage had nerved the arm of govern- 
ment in its military exertions, would not easily be induced to think 
oa the views on which this alliance was formed had been departed 

m.’ 


So far as the opinions of the people of England regarding our 
foreign policy could be ascertained from the votes of the House 
of Commons in 1821, Lord Castlereagh was not far wrong in 
supposing that they were on his side. At a time when Austria 
was in full possession of Italy, and while a Russian army was 
advancing in great force to support that power in its lawless pro- 
ceedings, Ministers found no difficulty in quashing, by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, every attempt of the Liberal party to carry even a 
motion for inquiry into the state of Europe, or for the produc- 
tion of papers which might have thrown some light upon the 
shameful connivance of our Government with the canting con- 
spirators of the Holy Alliance. ‘The people of England,’ so far 
as the Foreign Secretary had anything to do with them in the 650 
members of the House of Commons, were perfectly satisfied with 
the explanations he gave of the excellent fraternal disposition of 
the Allies, whose only object in marching their armies to aid and 
assist each other was, in the words of their original compact, ‘ to 
protect religion, peace, and justice,’ and thereby, as their apolo- 
gist showed, to ‘cement the peace of Europe.’ 
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Judging from the submissive manner in which the great majority 
of the House of Commons obeyed the command of the Foreign 
Secretary at that time, it seems at first sight as if the heroic spirit 
of England, which fought so manfully against Napoleon, had be- 
come utterly extinguished. 

On looking a little more closely into the state of parties during 
the war, and the few years after Waterloo, it will be found that 
this apparent subserviency of Parliament to the Government of 
that day was in no small degree owing to the mistaken course 
which the leaders of the Opposition had pursued, and by which 
they had lost the confidence of the country. At a time when the 
war against Napoleon had become transformed from a war in favour 
of a dynasty into a contest of freedom against oppression, and 
when the obvious duty of every patriot was to lend his aid in con- 
quering an honourable and permanent peace, the Whigs indulged 
in the most gloomy prophecies as to the awful calamities which 
must befal Great Britain, unless we made terms with Napoleon, 
whom, as they persisted in affirming, we could never hope to sub- 
due. In taking this side theynaturally drew the most exaggerated 
pictures of the evils arising from war, and, in their eagerness to 
damage Ministers, were sometimes quite as much disposed to 
plead the cause of Napoleon as Mr. Bright has lately been to 
justify the Emperor Nicholas. When peace was restored, the 
Opposition began to attack Government for its connexion with the 
Holy Alliance, and its want of energy in protesting against the 
armed intervention of that dynastic confederacy in the affairs of 
Italy and Spain. To what purpose had we spent so much blood 
and treasure in gaining freedom to those countries, if we now 
permitted their rights and liberties to be trampled under foot in 
the name of religion? But these appeals met with no response 
from the influential classes. The nation had not yet recovered 
from the exhaustion produced by the enormous war expenditure, 
and therefore it was hopeless to ask the tax-payers to sanction any 
measure which threatened the slightest possibility of renewed 
hostilities. What, then, would have been the use of protesting 
against the intervention of the Holy Alliance, unless Ministers 
had been prepared to follow up their protest by an appeal to force? 
We had reduced our armaments, in order to lessen the pressure of 
the national burdens, but the members of the Holy Alliance had 
not deemed it safe or prudent to follow our example. Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, while professing to be actuated by the prin- 
ciples of peace and universal brotherhood, persisted in maintain- 
ing enormous armies, with which they were at at all times ready 
to assist each other, in the name of the ‘Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity,’ as their first treaty had announced. Compared with the 
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armies kept on foot by those powers, that of Great Britain was 
altogether contemptible as an aggressive force, and therefore Lord 
Castlereagh found it the easiest task in the world to show that the 
foreign policy recommended by Lord Grey, Lord Holland, and 
Mr. Brougham was utterly impracticable, unless we first made 
up our minds to place the army and navy on a war footing, so 
as to show that our remonstrances were thoroughly earnest, and 
that the English Government was heartily backed by the people 
of England. 

The sudden death of the Marquess of Londonderry, just as he 
was about to start for the Congress of Verona, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Canning as his successor in the Foreign Office, was 
a great blow to the Holy Alliance. He saw as plainly as Lord 
Castlereagh had done, that the influential classes were strongly in 
favour of peace at any price, but he also saw that there was a large 
and rapidly increasing party, which would not remain contented 
with the degrading position in which Ministers had placed this 
country by their subserviency to the dynastic confederation. 
Mere Whiggery struggling for office had given place to a broad, 
warmhearted Liberalism, which sympathized with the Movement 
party in Germany, in France, in Italy, and Spain—and, indeed, 
wherever the accents of freedom were heard. The new Foreign 
Secretary, without identifying himself with the Liberals, went so 
far in the same direction as to obtain their support. At the Con- 
gress of Verona, the Duke of Wellington, acting under the in- 
structions of Mr. Canning, openly dissented from the course taken 
by the Holy Allies, protested against their right to interfere in the 
affairs of Spain, and withdrew from all further connexion with the 
Alliancd. The ardent Liberals in England and on the Continent, 
fancied that our Government, after having taken so decided a 
step, would follow it up by opposing any attempt which the allied 
sovereigns might make to interfere with Spain or any other 
country. Great was their disappointment therefore, when the 
king's speech, at the opening of Parliament, in 1823, while it 
deprecated all interference in the affairs of Spain, spoke in such 
a feeble tone of the efforts making by our Government ‘to allay 
the irritation unhappily subsisting between the French and 
Spanish Governments, as to render it plain that England in- 
tended to remain neutral. The withdrawal from the Holy Alli- 
ance was declared to be a mere pretence, and Mr. Canning was 
accused of having deceived the friends of liberty on the Conti- 
nent, by exciting false hopes, and thereby doing more injury to 
the cause of freedom than if he had never made any pretensions 
to Liberalism. The discussion on the affairs of Spain, which took 
place a few weeks later, gave Mr. Canning an opportunity of vin- 
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dicating his policy, in a speech so eloquent and powerful that he 
earried the House of Commonscompletely alongwith him. Instead 
of a vote of censure on Ministers for the feeble and inadequate 
manner in which they had opposed the French intervention, 
an amendment, approving of the course they had taken, was passed 
_ triumphantly by a majority of 852 to 20. In his speech on that 
occasion, Mr. Canning scouted the argument of the Radicals that 
the reason why this country was content to stand neutral, and let 
France, backed by the Holy Allies, do as she pleased with Spain, 
was simply because of the national debt, by which our hands were 
completely tied. 

‘ He would now say, that if the honour or the essential interests of 
this country should render it necessary to engage in war, we had the 
means of carrying it on with vigour, and, he trusted, ultimately with 
success. He did not say generally or loosely, that a country like 
England could never be without the means of carrying on a war for 
the protection of her interests, but from the situation which he had 
the honour to fill, he had an opportunity of examining in detail the 
resources of the country,and he ie no hesitation in saying that if the 
honour or the interests of the country rendered war necessary, he should 
feel no difficulty in providing the means for carrying it on; but when 
he said this, he must also say, that after a war unexampled in its mag- 
nitude, and unexampled in its duration—after all the sufferings which 
this country had endured, at a moment like the present, when our com- 
merce and our manufactures enjoyed a degree of prosperity which they 
had never before attained, every rational man must feel that a continu- 
ance of peace was most desirable, if peace could be maintained con- 
sistently with the honour and the essential interests of the nation; we 
ought not to throw into the hands of other countries the advantages 
which we now enjoy, which we must infallibly do in some degree, if 
war (no matter under what circumstances) should take place.’ 


Now that the whole of the circumstances connected with the 
French intervention in Spain are so much better known than they 
were at that time, the course taken by Mr. Canning is seen to 
have been dictated by sound policy. Had we declared our inten- 
tion to support Spain, we would certainly have been opposed by 
the Holy Alliance, as well as by France, and might thus have 
been dragged into a general war at a time when we were not very 
well prepared for such an undertaking, whatever Mr. Canning 
might say to the contrary. But while observing the strictest 
neutrality during the invasion of Spain, our Government took up 
a bolder attitude with reference to the South American republics. 
When France threw out a hint of her intention to carry the war 
across the Atlantic, and assist Spain in subduing her revolted 
colonies, Mr. Canning soon put a stop to the ambitious project. 
‘We will not,’ said he, ‘ interfere with Spain in any attempt which 
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‘she may make to reconquer what were once her colonies; but 
‘ we will not permit a third power to attack or reconquer them for 
‘her.’ This recognition of the independence of the South Ame- 
rican republic, was the grand stroke of policy for which Mr. 
Canning has been so extravagantly praised. In doing so, to use 
his own magniloquent language, he ‘ called the New World into 
existence, to redress the balance of the Old.’ Unquestionably 
the measure was a bold one, but it is difficult to understand the 
principle upon which Mr. Canning deemed it safe and expedient 
to recommend active interference in the one case, and neutrality in 
the other, unless it were the conviction that our superiority as a 
maritime power enabled us to set the Holy Alliance at defiance 
in the case of South America, whereas, in opposing France, with 
the aid she would have had from the three powers who were 
cheering her on, we must have been so completely overmatched 
in numbers, as to have rendered our defeat inevitable. 

But the most remarkable event of Mr. Canning’s short and 
brilliant career as Foreign Secretary, was the speech which he 
delivered on the invasion of Portugal, in December, 1826. The 
warning and prophecy which he then uttered created a marvellous 
sensation throughout Europe, and it has a peculiar significance 
at the present day, engaged as we are in a ‘ war of opinions—a 
war of civilization, against the most powerful and dangerously 
aggressive despotism which the world has ever witnessed. On that 
occasion, after referring to his desire and maintenance of peace, 
when the French entered Spain, four years before, Mr. Canning 
thus expressed himself :— 


‘I then said that I feared the next war which should be kindled in 
Europe would be, not so much of armies as of opinions. Not four 
ag have elapsed, and behold my apprehensions realized! It is, to 

sure, within narrow limits that this war of opinions is at present 
confined; but it is a war of opinion that Spain (whether as govern- 
ment or as nation) is now waging against Portugal ; it is awar which 
has commenced in hatred of the new institutions of Portugal. How 
long is it reasonable to expect that Portugal will abstain from retalia- 
tion? If into that war this country shall be compelled to enter, we 
shall enter into it with a sincere and anxious desire to mitigate rather 
than exasperate, and to mingle only in the conflict of arms, not in 
the more fatal conflict of opinions. But I much fear that this country 
(however earnestly she may endeavour to avoid it) could not, in such 
a case, avoid seeing ranked under her banners all the restless and dis- 
satisfied of any nation with which she might come in conflict. It is 
the contemplation of this new power in any future war, which excites my 
most anxious apprehension. It is one thing to havea giant’s strength, 
but it would be another to use it like a giant. The consciousness of 
such strength is, undoubtedly, a source of confidence and security; but 
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in the situation in which this country stands, our business is not to 
seek opportunities of displaying it, but to content ourselves with letti 
the professors of violent and exaggerated doctrines, on both sides, feel 
that it is not their interest to convert an umpire into an adversary. 
.... This, then, is the reason—a reason very different from fear, the 
reverse of a consciousness of disability—-why I dread the recurrence 
of hostilities in any part of Europe; why I would bear much, and 
would forbear long; why 1 would put up with almost anything that 
did not touch national faith and national honour—rather than let 
slip the furies of war, the leash of which we hold in our hands—not 
knowing whom they may reach, or how far their ravages may be car- 
ried.’— Hansard, xvi. 368. 


One may easily imagine what consternation such sentiments 
must have caused at Vienna and St. Petersburgh. From the 
first entrance of Mr. Canning into the Foreign Office, the Russian 
Government had felt that its influence in this country had begun 
to diminish ; and the utterance of liberal doctrines like these on 
the invasion of Portugal, was not calculated to strengthen that 
connexion. Cvuunt Pozzo di Borgo, writing to Count Nesselrode, 
in 1825, remarks, that the influence of Mr. Canning, as leader of 
the House of Commons, had weakened the old relations between 
Russia and the British Cabinet. On the Eastern question, which 
has always been the key-stone of Russian policy, and the main 
topic, under some form or other of Russian diplomacy, the astute 
ambassador complains that the English minister does not 
sympathise with the Czar in his plans for the management of 
Turkey.—‘ Mr. Canning’s line of conduct in Turkish affairs 
‘proves that his feelings and policy with regard to us have not 
‘been modified by our unbounded trustfulness, and our most 
‘evident sacrifices. His policy, as regards Russia, has been 
‘suspicious and jealous, which implies that it may ultimately 
‘become hostile.’ This allusion to ‘ unbounded trustfulness’ on 
the part of Russia refers, no doubt, to some ‘ private and con- 
fidential* proposal similar to the one made to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour by the Emperor Nicholas, for the division of the Sultan’s 
dominions. Taking for granted that the Greek question might 


possibly lead to war between Russia and this country, Count ~ 


Pozzo di Borgo points out what would likely happen in that case:— 


‘As soon as hostilities begin, the British will blockade our ports, 
and will attempt to put into practice the so-called right of search 
towards neutral states. The United States of America will not endure 
this, which may give rise to angry discussions, and a critical state of 
things. Ifthe British Cabinet declares itself in favour of the Turks, it 
will give up the Greeks to us; and, under this hypothesis, it will be 
necessary for England to act against the latter. The conquests that it 
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may make in the islands, or elsewhere, will rather increase its diffi- 
culties than its power. Already in the possession of Malta, Corfu, &., 
it eannot be stronger than it is already ; whilst we should, under these 
circumstances, unite all the Christians of European Turkey in our 
cause. Supposing, in the opposite case, that Great Britain should 
seek to aggrandize herself, and to assist, as it were, in the dissolution 
’ of the Ottoman Empire, it will then, in a great measure, coincide with 
our system; and if its influence prevails at sea, on the theatre of war, 
ours will have the upper hand by land.’ 


Whatever course our government might take, the Czar had his 
schemes so cunningly laid, and so well matured, as to make 
England assist in carrying them out. If Mr. Canning came 
forward boldly in favour of the Greek cause,—as the Liberals 
were strongly urging him to do,—this was only acting as the 
agent of Russia, which had secretly instigated the Greek insur- 
rection as the most effectual mode of breaking up the Turkish 
empire. On the other hand, should he attempt to conciliate 
Prince Metternich and the Tory party by supporting ‘ our ancient 
ally,’ the Sultan, against his rebellious subjects, on the principle 
that ‘the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire 
ought to be maintained, he would thereby destroy the prestige 
which England had acquired as the leader of the Liberal Move- 
ment. After much hesitation and doubt as to how far it was 
politic to assist Russia in thus carrying out her selfish schemes, 
Mr. Canning was induced, at last, to sign the Treaty of Ackerman, 
by which England, France, and Russia declared and guaranteed 
the independence of Greece, and, at the same time, bound them- 
selves, individually, not to acquire territory, nor suffer it to be 
acquired. Then followed that ‘untoward event, the Battle of 
Navarino, by which England and France handed over the com- 
mand of the Black Sea to the Czar, and emboldened him to 
declare war with Turkey. Those statesmen who had studied 
foreign politics, and who had watched the stealthy process by 
which Russia was carrying out her long-cherished scltemes of 
Eastern aggression, now began to see certain dangers looming in 
the distance ; and when the victorious army of General Diebitsch 
dictated the Treaty of Adrianople, the Earl of Aberdeen, who was 
then Foreign Minister, wrote a despatch to Lord Heytesbury, our 
ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburgh, in which he spoke 
his mind very freely regarding the shameful way in which the 
Czar had treated the Sultan, in spite of all the fine professions of 
amity and good-will which the former had made. But what 
did the Emperor Nicholas or Count Nesselrode care for a 
private despatch from an English Minister? They knew that the 
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Earl of Aberdeen, faithful to Tory notions of diplomatic secresy, 
was not likely to appeal to the English nation on the subject, as 
Mr. Canning would probably have done; and that, in a mere 
diplomatic passage-at-arms, England was no match for Russia. 
The exulting tone in which Count Nesselrode writes to the 
Emperor of Russia, a few months later, congratulating him on 
the important results of the Treaty of Adrianople, and ‘ the satis- 
factory footing’ on which their relations with England have been 
placed, must convince every one that the Earl of Aberdeen’s 
objection to Russian aggrandizement had been very easily over- 
come. After stating that the war with Turkey had been brought 
to a happy termination, notwithstanding the active hostility of 
Austria and the secret opposition of Great Britain, and that it 
had left Russia in an exalted and imposing position, he says— 
‘On the one hand Europe, with one accord, has done justice to 
‘the moderation of the Emperor; whilst the conditions of the 
‘Treaty of Adrianople have consolidated the preponderance of 
‘ Russia in the Levant.’ Now, here was a distinct announcement 
of the great object of Russian ambition having been virtuall 
attained. Although so very much inferior to both England and 
France, as a commercial power, it had contrived, by making a 
skilful use of the two Cabinets in working out its schemes, to 
obtain a preponderance in the Levant, and yet keep on good 
terms with both. ‘Our relations with the great European powers,’ 
says Count Nesselrode, ‘are in every way satisfactory. With 
‘England they are again placed on the most satisfactory footing. 
‘With France they are strengthened by identity of interest.’ 
This was written only a few months before the French Revolution, 
and, therefore, the ‘identity of interest’ applied to France under 
a Bourbon ministry! But it was very much the same under 
Louis-Philippe. The Citizen King was strongly in favour of a 
Russian alliance. No sooner had he ascended the throne than 
he began to curry favour with the Czar, who has always been 
ready to show his good-will to France, whenever he fancied he 
could thereby steal a march upon England. 

From 1830 downward, the Russian policy towards Turkey has 
been precisely in accordance with the principles laid down in a 
very remarkable passage in the despatch from Count Nesselrode 
to the Emperor Nicholas, to which we have been referring. Great 
praise has been bestowed upon the Czar by the advocates of 
Russia, for the wonderful moderation he displayed in not taking 
possession of Constantinople in 1829. It is now well known to 
all who have read the history of that campaign, that the Russian 
army which crossed the Balkans was so thoroughly weakened by 
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disease and want of food, that it mighteasily have been destroyed by 
the Turks, had the latter not been deceived by false representations 
of the strength and resources of the invading army. English 
diplomacy is also blamed for not having given the Sultan that 
degree of moral support which would have induced him to resist 
the shameful conditions forced upon him by Russia. From the 
following passage, however, it will be seen that Count Nesselrode, 
like a thoroughgoing Russian diplomatist—a character pretty well 
understood in Europe now—takes advantage of the popular belief 
of that day, with reference to the Czar’s moderation :— 

‘We had it in our power to march on Constantinople, and to over- 
turn the Turkish empire. No other power would have opposed it. 
No immediate danger would have menaced us if we had put an end to 
the Ottoman dynasty in Europe. But in the opinion of the Emperor, 
this dynasty, reduced to an existence entirely dependent on the pro- 
tection of Russia, and to a strict obedience to her wishes, was more 
desirable for political and commercial interests, than any new combi- 
nation which would force us either to the extension of our dominions 
by conquest, or to substitute other states for the Ottoman empire, 
which would not fail very soon to rival us in power, civilization, 
industry, and riches. It is upon this principle that his Imperial 
Majesty regulates his relations with the Porte, and therefore, as we do 
not desire the ruin of the Turkish Government, we seck means to sus- 
tain her in her present state; and as this Government can only be 
useful to us by a complete deference towards us, we constrain her to 
adhere to a religious observance of her engagements, and a prompt 
compliance in all our views.’ 

Nothing can be more explicit than the avowal of the Russian 
chancellor. The Ottoman dynasty having been reduced, by the 
destruction of her fleet at Navarino, and the defeat of her army, 
‘to an existence entirely dependent on the protection of Russia,’ 
is to be kept from falling to pieces, not from any good-will to the 
Sultan, for whom there is not the slightest expression of friendli- 
ness, but merely because it is ‘more desirable for political and 
commercial interests,’ that a tottering empire should be kept up 
at Constantinople than that Russia should be exposed to the com- 
petition of some new state, ‘which,’ says the astute politician, 
‘would not fail very soon to rival us in power, civilization, in- 
dustry, and riches.’ How promptly and slavishly the Turkish 
government was forced to comply with all orders emanating 
from St. Petersburgh, may be seen from what follows, in the same 
despatch : 

‘The important subject of the special regulations on which depends 
the free passage of the Bosphorus to our flag, is terminated in a way 
which cannot but cause great astonishment to the other powers, and 
even to England, whose flag is far from being treated with the same 
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respect as ours, in the Channel of Constantinople. . . . Sir R. Gordon, 
humiliated at the part he had played at Constantinople, imprudently 
endeavoured to give a proof of his credit, by obtaining permission for 
the English frigate, Za Blonde, to enter the Black Sea. ‘This inju- 
dicious act drew upon him a severe reprimand from the British 
Government, whose regrets for this useless bravado are enhanced by 
the way we have taken advantage of it, by forcing the Porte to allow 
one of our ships to pass the Bosphorus, and to anchor beneath the walls 
of the Seraglio, where it has been joined by a frigate and a brig, on 
board of which were M. de Ribeaupierre and his suite. These two 
vessels passed the Dardanelles without concealing their guns, and 
even received a salute from the forts, which had never before been 
accorded to any ambassador or minister on a similar occasion.’ 


This may seem a matter of very small importance for a Minister 
to lay so much stress upon, but we must remember that the object 
of such demonstration was to show the superiority of Russia over 
England, and that the latter power might be insulted with impu- 
nity. Had England been at leisure to attend to what was going 
on in the East at that time, it may be supposed that she would 
have taken prompt steps to put down Russian aggression in 
Turkey. But even if public opinion had been thoroughly enlight- 
ened on the subject, it would have been no easy task for any 
statesman to undertake the settlement of the Eastern question, 
unless he had been able to rely upon the honest, hearty co-opera- 
tion of the French Government. Weneed not wonder, then, that 
the Earl of Aberdeen, although he saw so clearly into the designs 
of Russia in 1829, should have been content to remain silent on 
the subject, or that Lord Palmerston should have ridiculed every 
attempt to interfere with Russia, either in Poland or anywhere 
else. By taking that course, the latter statesman met with little 
opposition from his Whig colleagues, in whose eyes the Russian 
alliance was looked upon with much more favour than it had ever 
been by the Tories; and as for the great body of the people, they 
were far too much taken up with home politics to pay much atten- 
tion to foreign affairs. Hence it excited very little attention, in 
the latter end of the session of 1833,when Lord Palmerston stated, 
in reply to Mr. Cutlar Ferguson, that the Sultan had applied to 
us for naval assistance against Mehemet Ali, that we had been 
unable to render it, owing to our fleet being employed elsewhere, 
and that the Porte was therefore obliged to apply to Russia, which 
instantly came to its aid. 

The Reenian, a newspaper which has always been noted for 
its advocacy of a liberal and enlightened foreign policy, and which 
may therefore be deemed a fair exponent of public opinion at that 
period, could see nothing to excite alarm in the reported occupa- 
NO. XLI. 
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tion of Constantinople by the Russian army. After quoting a para- 

ph from a German paper, in which it was affirmed that the 
Sultan treated the Russians as the preservers of his life, and that 
he appeared to yield to them complete authority, the Examiner 
very calmly proceeds to comment upon the startling announce- 
ment in the following terms :— 


‘The Russians now reign as protectors, and the Grand Signior 
is the satrap of Nicholas. It were desirable that the ancient seat 
of civilization should be held by a more civilized people, but even 
this protection will be a considerable gain, which ought not to be 
interfered with, unless the breaking up of the encampment of the 
Turkish hordes could be effected by the protection, or rather parti- 
tion, of their territories by the governments of the more civilized 
states interested in the subject.’ 


This is almost the very terms in which Messrs. Cobden and 
Bright would speak of the occupation of Constantinople by the 
army of Nicholas, and the partition of the Ottoman empire, at the 
present day. They will plume themselves, no doubt, on having 
faithfully adhered to the Philo-Russian non-intervention doctrines 
respecting Turkey, which prevailed among the Liberals of that 
day. By so doing, they may vindicate their claim to consistency, 
but they prove themselves to be utterly devoid of statesmanship. 
They have been misled by a fallacy which has frequently deceived 
political agitators. That very earnestness of purpose which en- 
abled the leaders of the Free Trade movement to conduct it to a 
successful issue, strengthened their self-esteem, led them to view 
every political question through the medium of those formulas by 
the skilful application of which they had overcome the defenders 
of monopoly, and unfitted them for taking those broad and com- 
prehensive views which are requisite for the just understanding of 
foreign policy. 

The only rule of action which Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
would recognise in our relation with the Continental powers, is 
that of laissez faire. If Russia should think proper to annex 
Denmark and Sweden, as she has already appropriated Poland, 
Finland, Courland, and so many other portions of her vast empire, 
which were once independent states, and are now only recruiting- 
grounds from which the Czar may draw new levies to swell 
his huge aggressive armaments; if Austria, at the instigation 
of the northern autocrat, and with the promise of aid, when 
requisite, should pick a quarrel with Piedmont or Switzerland, and 
endeavour to annex either the one or the other, Mr. Bright might 
have no objection, perhaps, to our Government remonstrating 
with Russia or Austria, and expressing its regret at either of 
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these two powers being so ill-advised, but as for any threat or hos- 
tile demonstration, with the view of making them count the cost 
of such an outrage against the law of nations, he would denounce 
anything so decided, on the ground that we have no business to 
interfere in the affairs of other nations. 

Twenty years ago the doctrine of laissez faire in regard to 
foreign politics was not quite so unpopular as it has lately 
become. The careless tone in which the Examiner spoke of the 
assumed Russian protectorate of Turkey in 1833, is enough to show 
that; and if any other proof were wanted, we need only refer to 
the languid debates which took place in Parliament now and then, 
when any independent member endeavoured to call the attention 
of the House to the insidious aggressions of Russia on the Danube 
and in the Black Sea. Had the Tories been in office at that 
period, the Eastern question would not have been allowed to 
slumber so quietly. But the subject was one which the Whigs 
had no wish to agitate. They were pledged to promote retrench- 
‘ment and economy, and were not likely to encourage any discussion 
which might involve the necessity of making a warlike demonstra- 
tion. As for the Tories on the opposition benches, although they 
could easily have brought forward many charges of truckling to 
Russia, which might have caused some embarrassment to Ministers, 
their old regard for the Czar, as the grand master of Conservatism 
in Europe, prevented them from resorting to that mode of annoy- 
ance. But although both the two great political parties in the 
country seemed thus to ignore the question of Russian aggression 
and aggrandisement, the subject was kept alive by a portion of 
the press, which watched every opportunity of exposing the crafty 
operations of the Czar and his indefatigable agents. Fortunately 
for our Government, at least for that portion of the Cabinet 
which was friendly to Russia, her policy assumed a much more 
pacific aspect, after the concessions contained in the treaties of 
Adrianople and Unkiar Skelessi had been obtained. Now that 
the valuable prize was almost within her grasp, when she had, as 
the Earl of Aberdeen so pointedly remarks in his well-known 
despatch to Lord Heytesbury, ‘ placed herself in a position so 
commanding as to control at pleasure the destiny of Asia Minou,’ 
and had advanced so far into the centre of Armenia as‘to ‘ hold 
‘in her hands the keys both of the Persian and the Turkish pro- 
‘vinces,’ it became necessary to adopt a more cautious system of 
tactics. From the altered position of the two powers, it was no 
longer necessary for Russia to put forth her utmost strength in 
prosecuting her designs against Turkey. The grand project for 
subverting the Ottoman empire had reached that stage in which a 
more subtle policy became necessary. As the author of The Pro- 
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gress of Russia in the East remarks, with reference to this 
period :— 

* Continual aggressions cannot be made without a sacrifice of cha- 
racter; they attract attention, and afford other nations an opportunity 
to interfere. There is a point, however, in the progress of subjugation, 
at which resistance ceases and protection begins; a point beyond 
which violence and force are no longer necessary, and where the 
absence of collision presents no occasion for third parties to interpose. 
To a power which has to dread opposition in its career of conquest, 
the step which enables it to pass this is the most important in the 
whole series ; and Russia, from frequent experience, well knew its value. 
There were two ways in which she might effect her purpose; a perse- 
verance in hostilities would have afforded the other powers an oppor- 
tunity to interpose, of which they had often availed themselves with 
effect, because Turkey would still have been with them; a more in- 
sidious and effectual mode of subjugation was that which, by placing 
the Porte under the protection of Russia, and enabling her to force it 
into collision with her enemies and its own friends, would put its 
resources at her disposal, and exclude all interposition of other powers, 
because all collision would be avoided. This was the result that 
Russia sought to obtain from the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. This was 
the price she demanded for her disinterested and magnanimous aid ; 
and, confident that she had effected her object, she withdrew in triumph 
from what she believed to be the bloodless conquest of an empire.’ 


By the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, the basis of which was de- 
clared by the framers of that document to be ‘ a sincere desire of 
* securing the permanence, maintenance, and entire independence 
‘ of the Sublime Porte,’ the Emperor Nicholas gained a most essen- 
tial point in the promotion of his schemes. In the treaty itself, 
which consisted of six clauses, there were many strong protesta- 
tions of peace and amity between the high contracting parties, 
and promises of mutual defence, but the most important provi- 
sion of all, the exclusion of foreign vessels of war from the 
Black Sea, was contained in a separate article. It was therein 
stated that the Czar, ‘wishing to spare the Sublime Ottoman 
‘ Porte the expense and inconvenience which might be occasioned 
‘ to it by affording substantive aid,’ would be content with a com- 
‘paratively trifling service. While he was ready to furnish ‘ as 
many troops and forces, by land and sea,’ as the Sultan might 
require in any emergency, all that he proposed to ask by way of 
reciprocity was merely ‘ that the Sublime Ottoman Porte shall 
‘ confine its actions in favour of the Imperial Court of Russia, to 
* closing the Strait of the Dardanelles; that is to say, not allow- 
‘ing any foreign vessels of war to enter therein, under any pre- 
‘ text whatsoever.’ This treaty was communicated to our Govern- 
ment on the 16th of January, 1834, a few months after it had 
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been signed, and some correspondence on the subject took place 
between Lord Palmerston and Count Nesselrode. That it was 
not of a very satisfactory nature, may be inferred from the fact 
that when Mr. Shiel moved for copies of the correspondence to 
be laid before Parliament, the Foreign Secretary objected to 
its production, on the usual ground that ‘ negotiations were still 
pending.’ As for the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, he admitted that 
it was not satisfactory, ‘but the most objectionable parts of it 
‘had been explained away; and he was in hopes that it would 
‘remain a dead letter.’ What would be thought of any English 
Minister who should attempt in these days to ward off the discussion 
of a Russian aggression in so unsatisfactory a manner? Consi- 
dering that Lord Palmerston was understood to be the disciple of 
Mr. Canning, as regards foreign policy, it is hardly possible to 
believe that he could be in earnest in professing to hope that a 
treaty which enabled the Czar to convert the Black Sea into a 
Russian lake, would remain ‘ a dead letter !’ 

But the whole of Lord Palmerston’s conduct with reference to 
Russia, is one of the most difficult problems that any person ever 
attempted to solve. Numberless theories have been formed to 
account for the strange manner in which he has acted with regard 
to the Eastern question, but none of them furnish a satisfactory 
explanation of the principle by which he appears to have been 
guided. Mr. Urquhart, and his followers, who are not very numerous, 
believe that Lord Palmerston has had one invariable object in 
view in everything that he has done for the last quarter of a century. 
That object is the advancement of Russian interests in every 
quarter of the globe, and they are at no loss to show numberless 
cases in which the course taken by England, at the instigation of 
the ex-Foreign Secretary, whatever its professed object, has, in 
some way or other, tended to promote the aggrandizing schemes of 
Russia. The more popular hypothesis, however, is that Lord 
Palmerston is a thoroughly sound patriot, and that his superior 
knowledge of foreign politics and diplomatic history, acquired 
during fifty years’ apprenticeship in the Foreign Office, enables 
him to out-manceuvre Count Nesselrode and his colleagues more 
completely than any other statesman in Europe can pretend to 
do. Adopting Mr. Canning’s leading idea, that the force of 
enlightened public opinion, at home and abroad, is the most 
powerful influence which can be brought to bear against the 
absolute governments of the Continent, he has, according to his 
admirers, succeeded in raising the power and influence of England, 
in foreign affairs, to a far higher pitch than they could have 
attained under the non-intervention system of the Earl of Aber- 
deen and the Manchester school. Unfortunately for those who 
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have no bias either for or against the Home Secretary, and yet who 
would like to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion as to what 
the real tendency of his foreign policy actually has been, the 
speeches and despatches of the noble lord, although very able and 
explicit on many points, throw little or no light on the question. 
Indeed, after the most careful study of Hansard and the blue 
books on Russia, Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, Sicily, &c. &c., we question if many per- 
sons would come to any other conclusion than that Lord Palmer- 
ston has been engaged all along in playing a grand diplomatic 
game—sometimes for very large stakes—and that the principal 
object he has had in view was simply how he might best outwit 
the cunning old Nesselrodes, Metternichs, and Guizots, against 
whom this country had matched him. Frequently he has won 
the game, either by his own ability, by having right and justice 
on his side, or by the superior position he held as manager of 
foreign affairs for the most powerful empire in the world. At 
other times he has been beaten by his crafty rivals, to the great 
disappointment and mortification of the friends of freedom 
throughout Europe; but even then he has more than once 
astonished the world by the clever mode in which he has con- 
trived to escape from, or overcome, the consequence of failure. 
Much of the apparent contradiction which runs through the 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, and more especially in what 
relates to Russian aggression, may be explained by reference to 
the state of public opinion. At the time when he spoke in so 
careless a tone of a treaty, the professed object of which was to 
secure ‘Russian preponderance in the Levant, he knew that the 
manufacturing and mercantile classes, upon whom the government 
mainly relied for support, were in favour of peace at almost any 
price. One great object of Reformers at that time was to reduce 
the national expenditure ; and as the aggregate cost of the army, 
navy, and ordnance, formed by far the largest item of our annual 
outlay, after the interest of the National Debt, it had been the con- 
stant aim of our economical reformers to insist upon reducing the 
amount voted for those objects to the lowest possible sum con- 
sistent with due regard to thenational safety. During the ten years 
ending in 1835, the annual amount expended for national defence 
was reduced to the extent of more than five millions sterling. In 
1826 we expended on our naval and military establishments 
16,707,601l. In 1835, the year to which Mr. Cobden looks 
back with so much regret, our expenditure on these branches of 
the national service was reduced to 11,657,487. If any member 
of the House of Commons attempted, in those days of unlimited 
reduction, to call attention to the conduct of Russia, or to breathe 
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a syllable of suspicion regarding the aggressive projects of that 
formidable power in the Black Sea, and elsewhere, he was 
instantly denounced as a ‘Russophobist; a character almost 
as odious at that time as a Philo-Russian would be at present. 
When Lord Palmerston was asked whether there were no grounds 
for apprehension on account of the increase of the Russian navy— 
an increase which was evidently not required for the protection of 
its commerce, he assured the House that we had not the slightest 
reason to complain of the Court of St. Petersburgh, as it con- 
tinued to give us the most pacific assurances. Of course, this 
was quite sufficient to satisfy the liberal party in Parliament, who 
had no wish to disturb Ministers; and as for the Tories, they 
were still so unpopular on account of their opposition to reforms 
of every kind, that any complaints they might make regarding 
the conduct of Russia were ascribed to hatred of Ministers, or 
to their desire to involve the country in war for their own selfish 
purposes. Hence the apathy with which the country looked on 
while Russia proceeded in her insidious course of appropriation 
and protection on the Danube, and on her Asiatic frontier. Now 
and then an attempt was made by Lord Palmerston to interfere 
with her machinations; in which case, if Count Nesselrode was 
met with sufficient boldness, he generally gave way, as it was no 
part of the Czar’s policy to come to an open rupture with England, 
much as he must have hated this country as the grand bulwark 
of liberalism in Europe. A striking instance of the salutary 
effect of prompt and decisive action occurred in 1838, when Lord 
Palmerston called the Russian Cabinet to account for the manner 
in which its agents in Persia and Cabool had ‘been intriguing 
against England and her allies. On that occasion, when Count 
Nesselrode found, by our sending vessels of war into the Persian 
Gulf, with a very peremptory message to the Shah, that we were 
thoroughly in earnest, he instantly disavowed all connexion with 
the proceedings of the Russian ambassador at Teheran; who was 
recalled to St. Petersburgh, by way of atonement to our government 
for having been found out in his attempt to excite disturbances 
in India, although he had most unquestionably acted under in- 
structions from the Czar. As a general rule, however, in our 
diplomatic quarrels with Russia, which have been rather nume- 
rous, our Ministers have deemed it best to let her have her own 
way rather than risk involving the nation in war. This was 
notoriously the case in all that related to the free navigation of 
the Danube.’ Count Nesselrode, in a despatch to Baron de 
Budberg dated Nov. 6, 1854, affirms that ‘ Russia has never had 
‘any intention of obstructing the liberty of the navigation of the 
‘Danube; but this must be taken with the usual reservation 
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proper to all such statements coming from that quarter. 
The crafty old chancellor must be aware that, previous 
to the quarrel with Turkey, a diplomatic correspondence had 
been going on between London and St. Petersburgh for some 
ten or twelve years, regarding the disgraceful manner in which 
the Russian authorities had allowed the Sulina channel to be 
dammed up, with the obvious intention of diverting the trade 
from that river to Odessa. Nor was this the only complaint. In 
addition to the quarantine stations, which have been employed in 
the most vexatious manner to promote political purposes, heavy 
duties were levied on all foreign vessels, in open defiance of the 
Treaty of Vienna which applies to all European rivers. In 1836, 
Lord Palmerston stated that the Russian authorities had no right 
to demand toll on vessels entering the Danube; and yet our 
merchants have been persuaded to submit, paying heavy tolls to 
Russia, because our government did not think the nation was 
quite prepared to quarrel with the Czar. 

After the repeal of the Corn Laws, the demand for a reduction 
of the army and navy held a prominent place in the public mind for 
several years, under the leadership of Mr. Cobden, who reckoned 
upon so great a change in our foreign relations, from the 
progress of free trade, as would greatly diminish the risk of being 
forced to go to war with any other nation. Year after year, under 
some pretence or other, the army and navy estimates had been 
rising, till they had reached nearly the same point as they were 
at in 1826. Mr. Cobden and the economical reformers accused 
government of encouraging wasteful expenditure, and demanded 
that the estimates should be cut down to the level of 1885. Many 
discussions on the subject took place in Parliament, and nume- 
rous public meetings were held out of doors. The agitation 
became powerful enough to cause a considerable reduction in the 
estimates; but not sufficient to satisfy Mr. Cobden and his 
friends, who protested against the maintenance of a larger army 
and navy than we had been content with in 1835, when it cost 
only eleven millions and a-half sterling. When reference was 
made to the large armaments kept up by other nations, Mr. 
Cobden replied, that we might easily get over that difficulty by 
arranging with the continental powers to make a pro rata reduc- 
tion simultaneously, by which all grounds of jealousy or alarm 
would be obviated, while a very great saving would be effected 
by each nation. The great obstacle to the successful realization 
of any such scheme was in the necessity felt by such governments 
as Russia and Austria to maintain enormous armies to keep down 
their discontented subjects. Had all empires been like England, 
which can send every regular soldier out of the country without 
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the slightest feeling of uncertainty, Mr. Cobden’s project might 
have been carried out with comparative ease. But even if 
England had not so very recently become aware of many other 
cogent reasons for being well prepared against any emergency, it 
is clear that while absolutism continues to be what it has hitherto 
been, any attempt to carry out a scheme for reducing national 
armaments will meet with little favour from any party. 

At first sight, the revolutions of 1848, which overthrew so 
many governments in a few months, seemed to support the 
economical dogma that, even as a means of upholding despotism, 
armies are utterly useless. In Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, they 
had been unable to keep down the movement; and thus a new 
impulse was given to the demand for a reduction vf armaments in 
that country, since it seemed as if even the Czar himself would 
hardly be able to hold his own much longer, in spite of his 
million of soldiers. Unfortunately for the cause of freedom, a 
short time served to bring the whole of the continental nations 
back to their old condition, or something worse. Instexd of 
having less power than it had been actustomed to exereise;*the 
sword very soon became the suprei’é ‘power ‘in ‘nearly’ 

‘ After all,’ as a Russian diplomatist remarked, in discussing the 
changes which 1848 had witnessed, ‘I find that the only solid thing 
among all your firm liberal institutions, is the army. Your thrones 
crumble, your representative assemblies are kicked out of their halls, 
your peers are uncoronetted, your judges unrobed, your capitalists 
find the reservoirs in which they deposit their wealth dried up; but one 
institution universally survives, and that is the army. It is the back- 
bone of society—the most imperishable material part. Where would 
France be but for the army ? What would have become of Prussia did 
not the sword-holding portion of it remain grouped together? What 
is left of Austria but her legions and generals? If a ghost of Spain 
survives it is in the arm of Narvaez. And if Italy exists not, it is that 
Italy has not an army. Am I not right, therefore, in saying that the 
most vital part of every European country is its army?’ 


When the Emperor of Russia, as self-appointed generalissimo 
of Europe, sent as many of his drilled seris as could be spared 
from home to assist Austria in crushing Hungarian independence, 
he, no doubt, fancied that he was giving the western nations a 
lesson which would teach them the value of that one institution, 
upon.the strength and organization of which he plumes himself so 
highly. Frequently had they heard of the huge armies which 
Russia held at all times ready to send to any country where a 
despotic government found itself too weak to keep its ground 
against popular disaffection. At last they had an opportunity of 
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witnessing what he was able to do. They are now fully aware 
that he has both the will and the power to render such assistance. 
But the lesson which they drew from that manifestation of Russian 
power was very different from what the Czar must have antici- 
pated. Instead of inspiring the people of England and France 
with a greater feeling of respect for a power which possesses 
means so enormous for regulating the affairs of other countries, it 
awakened throughout both nations a strong sentiment of dislike to 
Russia for its unjustifiable interference with Hungary, and an 
equally strong persuasion that the existence of so powerful astate, 
actuated by principles of action so subversive of liberty, was dan- 
gerous to the cause of civilization. 

The events which followed the invasion of Hungary, the escape 
of Kossuth and his colleagues into Turkey, and the ill-advised 
attempt of the Czar to make the Sultan give them up, strength- 
ened this feeling. The conduct of Turkey throughout the whole 
of those transactions was highly honourable, and tended in no 
small; degree 1» prdduece ‘that strong impression in its favour 
which has-nade ‘the present war against Russia so popular among 
the working classes, who view the Czar, not only as the great bul- 
wark of, European despotism, but as the special enemy of the 
. Sultan for having protected the Hungarian refugees. 

Those who are not able to account for the very remarkable 
change which has taken place in the public mind with regard to 
foreign politics, or for the universal enthusiasm in favour of the 
contest with Russia, will not obtain much new light on the subject 
either from Mr. Bright's letter to Mr. Absalom Watkin or from 
Mr. Macqueen’s wordy pamphlet of 400 pages, intitled, The War; 
Who's to Blame? The latter production, which we have waded 
through with mingled pity and disgust, though not so smart as 
the letter to Mt. Watkin, will probably find quite as much favour in 
the eyes of the Czar. The object of the writer, who was at one 
time a prominent advocate of commercial monopolies, is to 
prove, from the blue books and the Apocalypse, that England 
and France are both alike to blame for bringing on the war; that 
Russia is one of the best governed and most highly civilized coun- 
tries in the world ; that Turkey is far worse than either Mr. Cobden 
or Mr. Bright has painted her: and, finally, that our interference 
for the ostensible purpose of maintaining the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire, will only have the effect of preci- 
pitating its downfall ; Mr. Macqueen having ascertained, from a 
careful study of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
the Hebrew prophets, and the Apocalypse, that 1854 is the pre- 
cise year in which the Mahommedan power is to be brought to a 
conclusion. The manner in which he makes the letters of ‘Our 
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Own Correspondent’ at Balaklava regarding the siege operations, 
illustrate the text of Scripture, will give some notion of his capa- 
city for discussing such questions. After quoting that chapter of 
the Revelations in which the plague of hail is mentioned as one 
of the results of the pouring out of the seventh vial, Mr. Macqueen 
informs us that the hail mentioned there means cannon balls! 


‘Hail, in Scriptural language,’ he says,‘ when metaphorically used 
to express the movement of war, always means the weapons used in war 
by armies. In this case we are told that the hail was great, every stone 
about the weight of a talent, or 85 lbs. The balls now used in artillery, 
both by sea and land, and especially for artillery used in besieging 
cities, as this prophetical hail was to be used, carry balls even ex- 
ceeding 85lbs. It is therefore that ‘hail,’ or destructive weapon of 
war, which is here indicated.’ 


This is certainly unanswerable. Nor is he less happy inthe com- 
parison which he draws between English and Russian civilization 
in the following passage :— 


‘We are told that the policy of Russia is adverse to the progress of 
civilization, while that of England is favourable to it; and that we 
should aid the latter in opposing the former. How is this to be 
proved? Shall we look to Ireland for the proof? If we do, we shall 
meet there nothing but famine, pestilence, and depopulation. Or to 
Scotland, where men whose ancestors had occupied the same spot for 
centuries, are being hunted down that they may be transported to the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, there to perish—as they so recently have 
done—of cold and of hunger? Or to India, whose whole class of small 
proprietors and manufacturers has disappeared under the blighting in- 
fluence of her system, and whose commerce now diminishes from year 
to year? Or to Portugal, the weakest and most wretched of all the 
communities of Europe ? Or to China, poisoned with smuggled opium 
that costs the nation annually little less than 40,000,000 of dollars, 
without which the Indian Government could not be maintained ? Look 
where we may, we see a growing tendency toward slavery wherever the 
British system is permitted to obtain ; whereas freedom grows in the 
ratio in which that system is repudiated.’ 


Now, there is a beautiful British subject for you! What a 
pity the amiable Mr. Macqueen has not taken a fancy to malign 
the Czar at St. Petersburgh, as he thus maligns his countrymen 
on their own soil. The difference in the result might have led 
the gentleman to doubt whether the ‘ British system’ is, after all, 
so much worse than the Russian. But the fact is, this ‘ canny’ 
scribe has his reasons for what he is doing. He could easily make 
distinctions on all the points of accusation in the above state- 
ment that would turn away the edge from nearly every one of 
them. But the man has an end to serve, and whatever may be 
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done to serve it, either by an exaggeration of error on the one 
hand, or by a suppression of truth on the other, he is prepared 
to do. 

Deeply do we regret to find the letter of Mr. John Bright so 
near akin in its texture to this argument of Mr. Macqueen. No 
one can wonder that the Czar should have deemed it worthy of a 
prominent place in the imperial state organ. In his eagerness to 
make out a strong case in favour of Russia, and in condemnation 
of Ministers, Mr. Bright leaves wholly out of view the important 
fact, that from the commencement of the negotiations the whole 
country was warmly in favour of supporting Turkey against 
Russia, at all hazards. As a conspicuous democrat, who believes 
that the voice of the people ought to be consulted by the govern- 
ment in all important questions of foreign policy, he has most 
inconsistently ignored that important element in the question. 
So long as the voice of the people was in favour of his 
opinions, he would call public meetings and denounce secret 
diplomacy as a most dangerous system by which the highest 
questions were settled by the aristocracy, without allowing the 
constituencies to know anything of what was going on till all was 
irrevocably fixed. But because the people of England had 
ventured to think differently from the member for Manchester on 
the Eastern question, he condemns them all as fools, who are not 
fit to form « sound opinion on such high matters; and in order to 
prevent them from interfering with the decisions of the Cabinet, 
he lends his aid to hoodwink them, by means of diplomacy, in 
the hope that the Earl of Aberdeen would make all things com- 
fortable. 

In a previous letter on the war, addressed to Mr. Urquhart, 
Mr. Bright accused Ministers of having done their best to mis- 
lead the people of England with regard to the Eastern question. 
The only exception he made to this sweeping charge, which he 
never attempted to substantiate, was the Earl of Aberdeen, who 
is now represented as having come round to the same view of 
the war as his colleagues, from unwillingness to be dismissed 
from office. This readiness to accuse all persons who do not 
agree with him of the basest motives, is a failing which not 
even the warmest friends of Mr. Bright have attempted to justify. 
Taking credit to himself, as a pure philanthropist, for opposing 
the popular movement in favour of the war with Russia, he 
readily assumes that all who differ from him are either fools 
or knaves. Thus Ministers are accused of being actuated merely 
by love of place and pension. Were they as honest and self- 
denying as the member for Manchester, they would join with 
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him in making peace with the Czar upon any terms which the 
latter might be willing to offer. As regards the newspaper press, 
which is, with hardly a single exception, opposed to the course 
Mr. Bright has taken, he will not admit that its conductors are 
in earnest. Their only object in denouncing Russia is to sell 
their newspapers. It never seems to have occurred to him that 
the advocates of the war might, with quite as much justice, 
accuse him of being inspired by the most paltry selfishness, and 
a most abject spirit, in his eagerness for peace on any terms. 
He complains that war will cause ‘the disturbance of trade 
throughout the world,’ and ‘ the derangement of monetary affairs ;’ 
and as his income, like that of other manufacturers, depends on 
the prosperity of trade, and the easy state of the money market, 
it may naturally be supposed that this consideration affects his 
opinion in some degree. No one can blame him for that, if 
regard to the profits of trade do not render him insensible to 
every higher and nobler feeling on the question. But how 
would he like to have his own rule applied to his own case ? Would 
Mr. Bright reckon it fair on the part of the Times, were that 
journal to charge him with grovelling selfishness, for looking 
merely to what would render the export trade of carpets and 
calicoes prosperous, although that prosperity should be purchased 
at the cost of national honour and security? He may answer, 
that neither the honour nor the security of Great Britain is in 
any danger from Russia, and on that point he may claim the 
right of a free-born Englishman to differ from the great body 
of his fellow-countrymen. But that does not justify his ascription 
of base motives to those who do not agree with him. Whether 
right or wrong, he might have learned ere now, that when a 
politician resorts to such a mode of attack, it is always attributed 
to a lurking sense of his having a bad cause to defend, 

Far be it from us to deny to Mr. Bright the right to give the 
freest possible utterance to his opinions. We have ourselves 
some liking for that sort of freedom. We have given some proof 
of this many times, and are doing something of the sort just now. 
Our complaint against Mr. Bright is, that he would fain be the 
monopolist of such freedom, and of all the virtues that belong 
to it. Wecomplain not of his giving a bold utterance to what 
he believes to be true and important; but that he so utters what 
he must know, or ought to have known, to be both untrue and 
pernicious. For example, he asserts that France had made 
demands on the Porte quite as insulting as anything which has 
proceeded from Russia; and complains, furthermore, in bitter 
terms, that the Sultan should have hesitated to accept the Vienna 
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“Note as a settlement of all differences. On these points we shall 
allow a journalist to speak who has done good service in this 
cause—the London Examiner 


‘ It is creditable to the public press of this country that only one news- 
paper of respectability should be found to adopt at a moment like the 
present, Mr. Bright’s opinions on the subject of the war. It is true 
that the Manchester Examiner gives but a lukewarm and timid sup- 
port to the champion of Russia; yet so bad is the cause, that even 
this feeble shadow of support cannot be extended to him without a 
misstatement, almost as gross as his own, of the principal facts on 
which the question turns. The Manchester Examiner informs us, in 
the very outset of its apology :— 


¢¢France, in 1852, made demands upon the Turkish government 
similar in principle to those which Russia, the year afterwards, at- 
tempted to enforce upon the Sultan, through the mission of Prince 
Menschikoff to Constantinople. France claimed a protectorate over 
the Latin Christians of Syria, and insisted upon certain rights on 
their behalf with reference to the Holy Places at Jerusalem which 
were not in accord with the terms of td existing treaties between 
Turkey and Russia.’ : 


‘But it is notorious that the demands of France were not similar in 
principle to those of Russia. The demands of France rested on the 
plain provisions of a treaty—that of 1740. On the other hand the 
Emperor of Russia declared, ‘ that if a single thing was changed in the 
status quo of the Holy Places, it would be considered an offence by 
him.’ (Blue Book on Turkey, p.50.) While the only title he could 
show to interference in a matter affecting solely the internal affairs of 
Turkey was the treaty of Kainardji. Now the articles of that treaty 
having reference to the religious question are the 13th, 14th, and 15th, 
which provide in general terms that ‘the Porte promises to protect the 
Christian religion and its churches;’ and as to Jerusalem, merely 
guarantee to the subjects of the Emperor of Russia permission ‘ to 
visit the town of Jerusalem and the Holy Places without requiring of 
them, there or elsewhere, duty or contribution.’ What the French 
Government said to the Porte was, ‘ Give up to the Latin Christians the 
Holy Places which you expressly stipulated in 1740 should for ever 
remain in their hands.’ It was a perfectly legal, though we think a 
very impolitic demand. But what the Russians had to urge against it 
was literally nothing but those articles ofthe treaty of Kainardji, pro- 
mising permission to visit the Holy Places, and general protection to 
the Christian religion, not to the Greek faith in particular. There 
could not be a pretence for assuming that they went beyond these 
stipulations. 

‘But the Emperor of Russia, being a logician of the Bright school, 
contrived to extract from them the engagement which has plunged 
Europe into war. He held that under them the jus Grecorum ab 
antiquo; in other words, all the privleges (whether temporary or per- 
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in their nature) which by the favour of previous Sultans had 
n conceded to the Greeks, were guaranteed to be preserved in all 
future times; so that, whenever a quarrel arose between a Greek eccle- 
siastical authority and the Porte, the Emperor of Russia might be 
entitled to interfere in the dispute, and settle it by force of arms. 
And thus, while it is perfectly true that the right insisted on by 
France on behalf of the Latin Church was not in accord with this 
pretended right, put forward with so little foundation and so much 
impudence by the Czar, it is yet very far from being true, as stated by 
the Manchester Examiner, that the right insisted on by France was 
‘not in accord with the then existing treaties between Turkey and 
Russia.’ Such treaties exist only in the imagination of Russian 
statesmen, and of the few who still put faith in their falsehoods. 

‘One of Mr. Bright’s most flagrant misstatements had evidently - 
been detected by his advocate. Going over the same ground, he yet 
cautiously avoids repeating it. Mr. Bright resolutely asserts— 

‘* But, after this, the Emperor of Russia spoke to Lord West- 
moreland on the subject at Olmutz, and expressed his readiness to 
accept the Vienna note with any CLAUSE which the Conference might 
add to it, explaining and restricting its meaning.’ 

‘ This is too much for the nerves of the Manchester Examiner, which 
is fain to be content with the following feebler demonstration :-— 

‘*It aust be remembered that, after Count Nesselrode’s explana- 
tion of the Russian sense of this note, the Russian Government offered 
to accept the note, with an APPENDIX explanatory of the sense in which 
the Four Powers had proposed it.’ 

‘Yes! though it is notorious to all the world that the Emperor of 
Russia refused to permit any change whatever in the terms of the 
Vienna note, Mr. Bright distinctly alleges that the Emperor expressed 
his readiness to accept the note ‘WITH ANY CLAUSE THE CONFERENCE 
MIGHT ADD TO IT, EXPLAINING AND RESTRICTING ITS MEANING.” If 
Mr. Bright’s allegation were true, his argument might, indeed, hold 
water, for if the Emperor had been willing to accept the few alterations 
made by the Turkish Government in the Vienna note, the cause of 
war would have beenremoved. But the Czar would do no such thing. 
He would not consent to any CLAUSE being added, explaining and re- 
stricting the meaning of the note. It was, with him, the note, the 
whole note, and nothing but the note. He said, it is true, with 
supreme condescension, ‘ You, the Conference, are at liberty, if you 
‘ please, to record your opinion of the true meaning of the note, and to 
*send it, when the note has been signed, without alteration, to the 
‘Sultan; but my signature shall be affixed to nothing but the note 
itself.’ 

‘This proposal was too humiliating even for the Vienna Conference. 
For if a dispute had occurred (as it soon must have occurred) between 
the Turkish Government and the Porte respecting the application of 
the note to some squabble between a Papa and a Pasha, the Emperor 
of Russia would have been entitled to say with perfect justice: ‘ Look 
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‘ to the text of the note, look to the terms of the agreement between 
‘the contracting parties—in what sense did they understand it ? That 
‘is the sole question. A fig for the opinion of the Vienna Conference. 
‘ The intent of the parties to the agreement is the truth and honour of 
‘ the treaty.’* 


The new Austrian alliance only renders it more than ever 
necessary that those who wish well to their country should 
take their own modes of expressing their real feeling in regard to 
this great struggle. This treaty is now published, and though by 
no means free from ambiguities, ambiguities which become the 
more suspicious from remembrances of the past, its great sub- 
stance and purport would certainly seem to commit Austria to the 
right and honourable course. Facts which have recently trans 
pired touching the Austrian occupation of the Principalities, 
have tended, we are happy to say, to place that matter in a much 
more agreeable light. We are willing to give Austria credit for 
meaning in the present phase of things, what she seems to mean, 
and what it is her interest to mean; but should her influence be 
exerted to secure for Russia terms as little damaging as may be, 
we may then lay our account with a new series of diplomatic 
schemings, in which the Earl of Aberdeen, aided by those who 
have so much applauded his pacific policy, will probably do his 
best to put an end to the war, with a very limited reference it 
may be to the opinions of the people of England. The only 
evidence of the intention of Russia to accept the terms of peace 
proposed by the Western Powers, is the following despatch from 
Count Nesselrode to the Baron de Budberg, the Russian ambas- 
sador at Berlin, to which we have already referred. 

‘St. Petersburgh, Nov. 6. 

‘ Monsieur le Baron,—The information which we have received from 
different sides, proves that at the present moment the German 
governments are nearly all pre-occupied with one fear—that of seeing, 
on the question of the East, a schism between the two great German 
Powers, which might put in danger the tranquillity of the common 
country, and the very existence of the Germanic Confederation. Faith- 
ful to the policy which it has pursued from the very origin of this de- 
plorable complication, and desirous to circumscribe the disastrous con- 

* In a reprint of Mr. Bright’s speech, with ‘extracts from Parliamentary docu- 
ments,’ largely and gratuitously circulated in Manchester, much use has been made 
of the Blue Books, but in such fashion, that from them, as from statistics, a man 
o | prove anything. In this reprint the words ‘with any clause, &c.,’ are altered, 
and the sentence reads that the Czar ‘proposed that the arbitrators at Vienna 
should amend it, by explaining it, and limiting its meaning, so that no question of 
its intention should hereafter arise.’ But this form of expression is scarcely more 
admissible than that which it has superseded. To ‘amend’ a statement is to alter 
it, but the Czar would allow of no alteration, not to a letter. Mr. Bright must 


know, too, that the four Powers were accepted by the Porte as friendly mediators ; 
they were not chosen as ‘ arbitrators.’ 
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sequences within the narrowest possible limits, the Emperor, our august 
master, has wished, in the present conjuncture, and as much as depends 
on him, to preserve Germany from the scourge with which it is threat- 
ened in such an eventuality. You are, consequently, Monsieur le Baron, 
authorized to declare to the Prussian Cabinet, that the Emperor is dis- 
posed to take part in negotiations which may have for object the re- 
establishment of peace, and to which the four propositions below in- 
dicated would serve as the starting-point, namely— 

1. The guarantee in common by the Five Powers of the religious 
and civil rights of the Christian population of the Ottoman empire, 
without distinction of worship. 2. The protectorate of the Princi- 
palities in common by the Five Powers, on the same conditions as had 
been stipulated in their favour in the Russian treaties with the Porte. 
3. The revision of the treaty of 1841. Russia does not oppose the 
abolition of this treaty, if the Sultan, who is the principal party inte- 
rested, does not oppose it. 4. The liberty of the navigation of the 
Danube, which exists of right, and which Russia has never had any in- 
tention of obstructing. 

‘This determination is founded, as it should be, on the supposition 
that the Western Powers will faithfully fulfil the engagement which 
they have contracted before Europe to secure the future condition of 
the Christian subjects of the Ottoman empire,whose religious and civil 
rights will henceforth be placed under the guarantee of all the Powers ; 
and that thus the principal object which Russia had in view in the pre- 
sent war will have been attained. If the feelings which have dictated 
the present declaration to the Emperor are appreciated in Germany, as 
we suppose they may be, we think that we may entertain the hope that 
the Confederation, united on the same ground entirely, and assured on 
the German interests interested in the question, will make use of its 
unanimity to weigh in the scale of Europe in favour of a peace of which 
Austria and Prussia have presented to us spontaneously, in the four 
points, a basis which will completely satisfy them. If, on the con- 
trary, it is wished to make use of this union, maintained once again by 
the care of Russia, in order to put forth new conditions, both in ground- 
work and form incompatible with his dignity, the Emperor does not 
doubt that the States of the Confederation will reject such pretensions, 
from whatever side they may come, as contrary to the sentiments of 
good faith with which they are animated as well as to the true inte 
rests of Germany. It is a neutrality supported with firmness and per- 
severance, such as was proclaimed from the commencement of the con- 
test, that the Emperor thinks he may in full justice demand, in return 
for the deference with which he has received the desires which have 
been addressed to him in its name. ‘DE NESSELRODE.’ 


Those who are simple enough to fancy that this insulting 
letter contains any evidence of a sincere desire on the part of 
Russia to accept such terms as shall, in the language of 
the Austrian treaty, ‘re-establish the general peace, on such 
‘solid bases as shall give to the whole of Europe full secwrity- 
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against the return of these unhappy disturbances, only need 
look at the mode in which Count Nesselrode refers to the 
fourth condition, in order to see their mistake. The Western 
Powers demand the free navigation of the Danube, and Russia 
says it has no objection to give the same liberty of navigation as 
before! Such is the spirit in which the Czar offers to negotiate. 
He is anxious ‘ to circumscribe the disastrous consequences within 
the narrowest possible limits. No one can doubt that. Not, 
however, from any good will to Germany, but in order that he 
may concentrate his hostility against France and England. The 
date of this despatch is highly significant. It was written, as 
will be seen, on the 6th of November, the day after that on which 
the battle of Inkermann was fought, a battle planned by himself, 
and from which he calculated on the entire destruction of the Allied 
army. No one who knows anything of Russian ambition, Rus- 
sian faith, and Russian diplomacy, will believe that any serious 
intention of yielding to the demands of the Western Powers could 
have been entertained when that despatch was written. 

What course is Parliament likely to take under these circum- 
stances? So far as the Cabinet is concerned, we cannot say that 
we are wholly without fear. Its members generally do not seem 
to feel or understand the real nature and importance of the 
struggle in which we have embarked. ‘ The question,’ as Lord 
Palmerston wisely remarked, last session of Parliament, ‘is, 
‘whether Europe is to lie prostrate at the feet of one great 
‘overwhelming power—whether one power is to bestride the 
‘globe from north to south, from the Baltic to the Medi- 
‘terranean, to dictate to Germany, to domineer over Turkey, 
‘and to have the whole of the rest of Europe at its mercy, 
‘to deal with as it pleases.’ The whole transactions of the last 
six months on the Continent and in the Crimea have tended 
more and more to confirm this view of the subject. Most con- 
cerned are we that the present Cabinet should be seen to bring to 
the grand exigency that has come upon us, the vigilance, the 
forecast, the largeness of view, and the energy in action, which it 
demands. The people of England do not expect infallibility in 
their rulers, but at such a juncture their expectations are large, 
and should not be forgotten. 

In this lucid statement, one point of the difference between 
the French and Russian claims on the Porte is not stated with 
sufficient distinctness. It is not only true that France appealed, 
and justly, to the treaty of 1740, as warranting her complaint in 
reference to the posture of things at the Holy Places, but that 
her claim was restricted to certain possessions and privileges 
connected with those places. It did not, in the manner of 
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Russia, take along with it a claim that should entitle her at no 
distant day to meddle, almost without limit, under ecclesiastical 
pretences, with the internal affairs of the Turkish empire.* 

Mr. Bright's too notorious ‘letter’ consists mainly of three 
matters of complaint. 

First, we had not, we are told, any business to interfere in this 
matter. It concerns people ‘3000 miles away from us. We 
had not been attacked, nor even insulted.’ To this it is natural 
to reply—we have many interests which are more than 3000 
miles away from us, which we do not abandon on that account. 
Furthermore, nations bound in amity are not wont to urge the 
piea of distance as warranting indifference to the faith of treaties. 
By means of such instruments, the feelings of good neighbour- 
hood become binding over a wide surface. The extended corre- 
spondence relating to this painful subject shows, again and again, 
that the demands of Prince Menschikoff were arrogant, insidious, 
and utterly inadmissible. Russia had some right to interfere in 
regard to the Holy Places, and that right was respected; but 
she had no right to authorize her in setting up a claim to 
‘become’ the recognised protector of the Greek Christians in 
Turkey. 

For, the Sultan to have ceded that power to Russia would 
have been to cede to her the virtual sovereignty of Turkey, as 
the natural preliminary to a formal sovereignty. In the face of 
all the correspondence published on this question, there is no 
more room to doubt that this was the intention of the Czar, than 
there is to doubt of his existence. The cabinets of the leading 
powers of Europe were not demented, and therefore were not 


* To serve Russia by any means, and at any one’s cost, much has been said con- 
cerning not only the substance of the claim made by the French, but the manner of 
making it. ‘These troubles have sprung out of the demands made by France, and 
urged in language more insulting than any which have been shown to have been used 
by Prince Menschikoff.’—(Bright’s Letter.) With regard to the demands made, 
there was a representative committee appointed to investigate and report concern- 
ing them. The following was the result :—‘ M. de Lavalette informs me that the 
Latin right is clearly established by the Committee of Investigation, and that his 
government is fully entitled to insist on the execution of the treaty which records 
it.’—(Blue Book, i. 18.) A month later Lord Redcliffe writes, ‘M. de Lavalette 
has acted with moderation throughout—he has been careful not to commit his 
government ; he has made no written communication except his opening note, and 
such documents as were necessary for establishing the joint commission of inquiry, 
and he is anxious to act with moderation to the last; but, at the same time, he 
thinks it impossible to submit with honour to the present plan of proceediag ; his 
government having embarked in the question, cannot, with any degree of credit 
or consistency, stop short under the dictation of Russia.’—(Jbid. p. 19.) Sharp 
words were at length used by M. de Lavalette in private; but not until the intrigues 
of Russia warranted the use of them. His official language towards the Turkish 
government was always respectful—hardly so that of Prince Menschikoff. At last 
the French were content with a part only of what they might justly have claimed. 
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| prepared to become parties to such a scheme. Russia, within a 
comparatively short interval, has extended her rule across the 
Vistula, the Danube, and the Araxes—has pushed her military 
frontier 700 miles nearer to Vienna and Berlin, and 500 miles 
nearer to Constantinople; and the territory which she has been 
skilful enough to acquire, she has always shown herself powerful 
enough to keep. The time had come in which it was imperative 
to say stop. That word was uttered—mildly, and with bated 
breath; but it was uttered, and the war is the result.* Mr. 
Bright bitterly condemns the English ambassador at the Porte, 
and the English ministry, because they did not compel the 
Turks to submit in this case, or leave them to the tender mercies 
_ of the Russians !+ 

Second—Mr. Bright insists that after things had come to this 
pass, the Vienna note might have served, and ought to have 
served, as a sufficient basis of peace. 


* Concerning the aspect of affairs when Prince Menschikoff left Constantinople, 
Lord Redcliffe thus writes :— 

* It would be difficult to overrate the importance of Prince Menschikoff’s depar- 
ture, when taken in connexion with the circumstances which have preceded and 
accompanied that event. ‘The immediate menace which it implies to the peace of 
Turkey, both internally and externally, is, perhaps, the smallest part of the evil to be 
apprehended. There needs but a continuance of that spirit which has come out on 
the side of Russia in the recent negotiations, to endanger the very existence of the 
Ottoman empire, and to bring into action all the dormant elements of conflict and 
confusion which are already repressed with difficulty throughout Europe. A heavy 
responsibility must weigh upon that government which has unnecessarily brought 
matters to so dangerous a pass. 
| ‘Itis but justice to admitthat Russia hadsomething to complain of in theaffair of 

the holy places; nor can it be denied that much remains to be done for the welfare 
and security of the Christian population in Turkey. But it is equally true that a 
fair measure of reparation has been given to the Russian ambassador ; that the 
i | question of Jerusalem has been settled to the apparent satisfaction of those con- 
@ cerned ; and that the Porte has displayed its readiness to meet the ulterior demands 
Ff of Russia, in so far as they do not manifestly touch on the sovereign rights and in- 
ih} dependence of its empire. However benevolent and conciliatory the intentions of 
4 the Emperor Nicholas may be, there is but one opinion among all who are not par- 
@ tisans of Russia, as to the dangerous and inadmissible character of the powers which 
i | his Majesty's ambassador has sought to obtain by intimidation at the Sultan’s ex- 
i@ pense. The Turkish ministers and their sovereign required no advisers to persuade 
@ them that the direct influence of such a power as Russia could never be entitled to 
bear, with all the force of mutual and solemn engagements, upon more than ten mil- 
lions of their Christian dependents professing the religion of Russia, and not have 
| the effect of disparaging the credit and undermining the authority of their govern- 
ment to an alarming degree. Their resistance to a pretension as dangerous as it 
was unexpected, could hardly fail of gaining strength in proportion as they found a 
corresponding sentiment among the representatives of foreiyn powers, and, what is 
more significant, symptoms of indifference among the Greeks themselves, to an in- 
| crease of Russian intervention. With every conciliatory disposition in other 
hh) respects, they have stood to their refusal on this one essential point, notwithstand- 
: ing the alternate menaces and seductions, the untiring manceuvres of a skilful diplo- 
macy, assisted by the smallest indications of other than moral support to be ex- 
pected from any more friendly quarter.’— Blue Book, ii. p. 235. 

+ This is the precise counsel given by Nesselrode at the time to the Four Powers, 

atl no doubt most sincerely given.—Correspondence, ii. 102. 
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The history of this note may be given in few words: Prince 
Menschikoff was politician enough to allege, that in seeking a new 
treaty concerning the Greek Christians in Turkey, the Czar sought 
no new powers. Nothing was intended beyond security for things 
as they are.* It became the Four Powers to accept this state- 
ment as sincere. In accordance with it they prepared their 
famous note. Nicholas and his ministers are not left in igno- 
rance of the drift of this note while it is in process of construc- 
tion ; and when completed it is sent to the Czar and to the Sultan. 
The Czar, as might be expected, accepts the note,t and to secure 
what he ‘has gained by it, strictly prohibits’ the slightest change 
init. To the Sultan and his ministers it has not been so fami- 
liar. They know much better than the ministers of the Four 
Powers the bad neighbour with whom they have to deal. They 
see terms and expressions in the paper, which they feel assured 
will be so construed as to make the instrument subservient to the 
very mischief it is intended to preclude. There must, they say, 
be modifications. No one can deny their right to take this course. 
They were not obliged to bow to the dictation of the Czar. They 
had accepted the Four Powers as friendly mediators, not as arbi- 
trators. Our ambassador and our eabinet deplore this difficulty, 
say all they can in favour of their note,t but on considering the 
reasons assigned by the Porte, they are obliged to admit that there 
is more weight in them than they had at first supposed. And 
now comes the paper of Count Nesselrode, giving reasons why his 
master cannot adopt the modifications required by the Sultan. 
This paper made it at once clear that the Sultan’s worse suspi- 
cions were only too well founded, and England, and then France, 
abandon the note as not at all adapted to its purpose, if to be so 
construed. Even Austria and Prussia concur in urging the Czar 
to admit of some modification of the paper, but they urge in 
vain.§ 

* ‘The desire of Russia,’ said Count Nesselrode, ‘is to tranquillize the consciences 
of the religiously minded by the certainty of the maintenance of that which exists, 
and of that which has always been practised up to the present time.’—Blue Book, 
ii. 59. 

+ Blue Book, ii. 101. 

+ Lord Redcliffe informs Lord Clarendon in August, of his having listened to a 
paper which the prime minister of Turkey had drawn up, expressing the reasons of 
the objections taken to the note by the Porte, and while regretting the difficulty 
thus arising is constrained to say—‘ The tone and language of his composition ap- 

to me unexceptionable, and I confess that in substance it struck me as justi- 
Sying, morethanI felt myself at liberty to admit, or had even in some respects antici- 
pated,thecourse which the Government was prepared to adopt.’— Blue Book, ii. 69. 
In the document to which Lord Redcliffe refers (ii. 78), the utter incompatibility 
of the powers claimed by Russia with the independence of the Sultan is clearly 
and ably pointed out. The provisions of the Treaty of Kainardji, ‘confirmed by 


that of Adrianople,’ the Porte is prepared ‘shall be faithfully observed,’ and for 
that a ‘separate note’ would suffice. 


§ M. Drouyn de Lhuys speaks of the proposed modifications as ‘alteration 
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Now the English cabinet did see the Vienna note at this junc- 
ture in the light thus stated or they did not. To say they did 
not really so see it, in the face of their reiterated assertions to the 
contrary, is to brand them as men deserving the charge of having 
been overreached? In that case, Mr. Bright would not have 
called them fools, but we scarcely need say what some other men 
would have accounted them. 

For the reasons assigned, the Sultan insisted on modifications 
in the note. For reasons well known to himself and to every- 
body, the Czar would listen to nothing of the kind. The expla- 
natory note project was, from the first, a pitiable business. Ifthe 
explanations were to stand for anything, why not stand as a part 
of the original note? If the Czar sought nothing beyond the 
status quo, why not be content with a declaration saying the status 
quo should be preserved ? It is in vain to say that the difference 
between the demands of Menschikoff, the note, and the modifica- 
tions, was trivial. Had it been really so, why is the weak at 


for the better.’—ii. 85. So reasonable did they appear, even to Count Buol, the 
Austrian minister, that he expressed his ‘ expectation that they would not prevent 
the acceptance of the note as forwarded in its amended form to St. Petersburgh.’ 
—Blue Book, ii. 52. The Czar, he maintained, might adopt them ‘without any 
loss of dignity.’—ii. 85. ‘The note as amended,’ writes Lord Clarendon, ‘will 
effectually secure the maintenance of existing treaties, and of the status quo in 
religious matters which Russia has throughout declared to be the objects she had 
in view.’—ii. 86. But the following extract from a note to Lord Westmoreland 
by Lord Clarendon will show the effect of the despatch of Count Nesselrode on 
this point.—(ii. 110.) ‘ Your lordship will perceive that her Majesty’s Government 
considered the modifications to be unimportant, and regretted that they had been 
proposed. Her Majesty’s Government were accordingly prepared still to recom- 
mend that the note should be accepted by the Porte upon their interpretation of 
it, which was that of the Conference at Vienna; for the Four Powers, who have 
anxiously laboured to effect a peaceful and honourable solution of the question, 
thought they did justice and gave ample security to the Porte by acting upon the 
declaration so repeatedly made by the Emperor, that he sought for no new right 
and no increase of power in Turkey, but desired only the maintenance of existing 
treaties, and the status quo in religious matters. Upon this principle, and with 
no other intention, the note was framed, and her Majesty’s Government considered 
that no other meaning could be attached to it; but the reasons given by Count 
Nesselrode in his analysis of the modifications proposed by the Porte, induce her 
Majesty’s Government to think that the apprehensions entertained by the Porte, 
so far from being groundless, are to a great extent justified by the construction 
put upon the original note by Count Nesselrode. 

‘I do not now propose to enter into a discussion upon the objections raised by 
Count Nesselrode. It is sufficient to say, that they are at variance with the inten- 
tions of the Four Powers ; and her Majesty’s Government feel that it would not 
be just or honourable, either towards the Emperor or the Sultan, to press the ac- 
ceptance of the note upon the Porte so long as any misunderstanding existed upon 
ats true meaning ; and they feel, moreover, that the re-establishmentof real and per- 
ananent friendly relations between Russia and Turkey, the object which the Four 
Powers have sincerely at heart, would be defeated if the note which they looked 
upon as the basis of reconciliation were hereafter to be made a cause of irritati 
discussion with respect to claims which it might be held to justify, and the resist- 
ance to them which, on the other side, would appear equally warrantable.’ 
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Constantinople to be so bitterly denounced for holding to these 
trifles, while the strong at St. Petersburgh is held guiltless in re- 
fusing to relinquish them? Is this the chivalry of modern 
liberalism ?* But the differences were not trivial! The Czar 
knew what he was expected to forego, and rather than forego it, 
he has thrown the civilized world into convulsion. 

Third—of the complaint of Mr.Bright, that all these evils have 
been incurred to uphold a power on the Bosphorus which he 
strives to degrade and injure by every epithet and expedient at his 
command, little need be said. The common sense of the country 
can distinguish between our imperative obligation to place a check 
on Russian aggression, and the question regarding the compa- 
rative merits of Mohammedans or Greeks in the Turkish empire. 
The repression of Russian ambition is the grand necessity of 
Europe. The future of Turkey, even under the friendly influence 
of England and France, may be far enough from perfection—its 
future under Russia would be acalamity for the human race. For 
the present, the Turks are ascendant in Turkey, because, with all 
their faults, they are the most deserving of it, as being the most 
truthful, the most moral, the most brave. 


* Lord Clarendon, in a conference with Baron Brunow, remarked, and very 
naturally—‘If the Emperor adheres to his intention of seeking an increase of 
power in Turkey, if he retains his opinion that the maintenance of the Ottoman 
empire is a great principle of European policy, and that its dissolution would be 
a great European catastrophe, it was difficult to understand why he should object 
to these amendments of the note, or to believe that he would expose Europe to the 
dangers of war, and hasten the event he deprecates, rather than adopt certain modi- 
fications, unimportant as they were assumed to be, simply because they were pro- 
posed by the Porte.’—ii. 98. Nesselrode puts the case as he might be expected 
to do—‘ Either the modifications proposed by the Porte are important-—and then 
it is very obvious we should refuse to assent to them—or they are insignificant, 
and in that case, why should the Porte continue, without necessity, to make its 
acceptance dependent on them ?’—ii. 102. True, but Nesselrode does not see, as 
his friends in this country do not see, that this reasoning admits of a retort. If 
the note gives Russia no more than the status quo, then why so tenacious about it ? 
If it does give more, then how reasonable that the Porte should demur to it.’ 
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OUR EPILOGUE 
ON 
AFFAIRS. 


AFTER a peace of thirty years the courage of the British soldier has 
been again put to the test, and it has not been found wanting. The 
spirit of self-sacrifice is not extinct. The sense of right, and the love 
of country, may still be all that they have ever been. Men can still 
believe that humanity has higher interests than those of pelf and pro- 
vender. There is something in that. 

In some quarters, indeed, the cry has been—look at the costs. But 
the answer has come—no poverty like that which leaves a man so poor 
that he knows not how to do unto others as he would that others 
should do unto him. Again the cry has been—but see the suffering ; 
look at the horrors. Wesee them all, and feel them more deeply than 
you feel them. But we not only see the suffering endured, we see the 
wider and deeper suffering prevented. The brave thus perish in the 


‘ breach, that the citadel may be saved. 


Here the response comes—The citadel saved! Do you count that 
miserable Turkish empire a citadel worth saving at such a loss of 
blood and treasure? We answer, no—the point at issue, as you well 
know, does not lie there. The liberties of Europe have nothing to 
fear from the Sultan; can the same be said of the Czar? The posi- 
tion of the Sultan is an accident of history ; the liberties of Europe 
are another question, resting on another basis. The -suffering at 
Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann moves our inmost soul to weeping ; 
but what is that suffering compared with the complicated ills to 
humanity which rush on our imagination—as we sce Europe go down 
beneath the hoof of the Cossack. We lament the thousands who fall 
in war, but we must think also of the tens of thousands who would 
perish, and by a worse, because a more lingering death, under the 
crafty and savage rule with which Europe is now menaced. Give 
Constantinople to the Czar, and you give the key of Europe to the 
autocrat who is pledged to use it against every, even the slightest, 
aspiration towards freedom. We have no worship for the policy that 
would raise up a second Cronstadt on the Bosphorus—a second Sebas- 
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topol in the Dardanelles. The Mohammedan has been allowed to cede 
the Black Sea as a Russian lake’; we would not see him made to sur- 
render the Red Sea as a Russian river. 

The power of Russia must be broken. The sovereigns of the Con- 
tinent, great and small, must cease to depend as heretofore on that 
arm. If that may not be, then hope for the future of Europe may 
not be. Put an end to the patronizing influence of Russia, and you 
may expect to see governments become solicitous to deserve the good 
feeling of the governed. The ascendency of England and France in 
the councils of Europe must be favourable in the main, and in the 
long run, to civilization and to freedom—the ascendency of Russia 
must be to the last degree of an opposite tendency. Never, since the 
world began, has the sword been unsheathed in a more righteous, a 
more humane, a more Christian cause, than by Great Britain in the 
present struggle. 
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Aurnover the English publishing trade has not been so altogether 
inert and barren as the French, still publishers, like all other trades 
and callings, have suffered from the operations of the war, more espe- 
cially publishers of serials, weekly or monthly. Even the newspapers, 
though more eagerly devoured than is usual, sell in less number than 
a twelvemonth ago. They pass through a much greater number of 
hands than formerly, and are seen by a much greater number of eyes, 
but the profit of this additional number of readers is to the newsvenders, 
not to the proprietors of the journal. 

Since we last addressed our readers there has been considerable mor- 
tality amongst writers and contributors to periodical literature. In 
the last days of October Mr. Samuel Phillips, who had long been in a 
declining state of health, died at Brighton. This person was the son 
of a Jewish glass-seller and lamp manufacturer in the Quadrant, 
Regent-street, and had early in life assisted behind his father’s counter. 
When twelve years old he played Richard III. at Covent Garden, for 
the benefit of his co-religionist, Isaacs, for at this early age the juvenile 
actor had not abjured Judaism. It was not, we believe, till he entered 
Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge, that Phillips embraced Christianity, 
with a view to enter the English church. He however left the uni- 
versity, where he was undistinguished, without a degree, and after- 
wards, through the help of the late Duke of Sussex, proceeded to 
Gottingen, where he studied for some time. He is next said to have 
been private secretary to Alderman Salomons, and subsequently to 
have been travelling tutor to Lord Bruce. On his return to England 
he married the sister of Mr. Pratt, the dealer in old furniture and mar- 
queterie, in Bond-street, and soon became the father of afamily. His 
position at this period (1842 or 1843) was environed with many difficul- 
ties. Though a contributor to Blackwood, in which he had written Caleb 
Stukely, he was obliged to seek aid from some literary men, and among 
others Charles Dickens, who liberally relieved him. Soon after he ob- 
tained a literary engagement on the Z'imes, and one of his first acts was to 
review in that journal, with great severity, one of Dickens’s productions. 
In 1846, having, through the means of Major Beresford, connected him- 
self with the Protectionist party, he was introduced to write Protec- 
tionist articles in the Morning Herald newspaper. In this position 
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he continued till the close of 1851, when having written an article 
giving up protection as ‘ by authority of the leaders of the party,’ a 
reference was made by the disbelieving editor to Lord Derby, Mr. 
D’Israeli, and others, then on a visit with the Marquis of Exeter. 
These gentlemen disavowed the opinions attributed to them by the 
leader writer, and denied that they had authorized Mr. Phillips to use 
any such language. The consequence was that Phillips not only lost 
his position on the Morning Herald, but the confidence of the Pro- 
tectionists, who had further discovered that he had been employed by 
an agent of Viscount Palmerston to write and publish a pamphlet, the 
materials for which were supplied by that noble lord. 

But Mr. Phillips had, with true Hebrew shrewdness, secured a per 
contra side to the literary account. When the Crystal Palace scheme 
was proceeding to completion, a flaming account of it appeared in the 
Times, from Mr. Phillips’s pen. Almost simultaneously with this 
notice the writer obtained a lucrative situation in that establishment, of 
which he continued a salaried servant till his death. The literary 
notices of Mr. Phillips in the Times were turned by him to excellent 
account. An article appeared in the present year on cheap literature, 
and almost simultaneously with its appearance it was noised abroad 
that the writer of it had obtained 500/. for a work which he was to 
execute by Christmas for one of these cheap publishers. Thus the 
position on the Limes was, in the spirit of the keenest commercial 
greediness of gain, made ancillary to other objects, all having reference 
to the question of pounds, shillings, and pence. This was certainly a 
new spirit introduced into periodical literature—a spirit savouring 
somewhat too largely of Houndsditch and Holywell-street. Notwith- 
standing this sordid appetite for acquisition, Mr. Phillips was a literary 
critic of first-rate ability. He was neither profound, nor learned, nor 
philosophic, nor honest in his judgments; but his style was pure, clear, 
and terse, exceedingly neat in the form, and comprehensible to the 
meanest capacity. Asa political writer he had no merit whatever. 
He had no knowledge of polities, or of the language of politics, and 
was wholly ignorant even of the rudiments of the questions agitating 
the public mind during the six years he wrote Protectionist mani- 
festoes. His periods, as in his literary essays, were always neat and 
shapely, but there was but one idea, and sometimes only half an idea, 
in his article, and on this he rung the changes through the column, 
which he never exceeded by a line. Words were with him wares 
which he measured out as Levy, Solomons, or Marks measure out 
peas, strawberries, or cherries, in spring and summer, in Covent-garden 
market. Some inferior Hebrews and low literary tradesmen were 
always in his train. He took their produce, to use the words of the 
trade, giving them a small sum; and having touched up and rewritten 
their articles, essays, and papers, sold them, at a considerable mercan- 
tile profit, to newspapers, magazines, and reviews. Nor was literature 
his only trade. He trafficked in other things, and made a penny or a 
pound, as the case might be, as dealer or chapman. He had the faculty 
of acquisition in money in a rare degree, and died worth some 5000/., 
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his life being insured for another 50007. The character of the man 
reflects no credit on literature or on journalism, and it is an ill sign 
that a tablet is being raised to his memory, a memory which it were 
far better to allow ‘ to rest in the shade.’ 


Mr. Frederick Knight Hunt, who had been sub-editor of the Daily 
News, under the former Editor, Mr. Crowe, and who, succeeded that 
gentleman as Editor, a position which he held for some three years, 
also died in the middle of November, and at about the same age as Mr. 
Phillips, being in his 41st year. Mr. Hunt bore the reputation of a 
man of honour, integrity andindustry. To literary attainments of any 
kind he had no pretensions, nor was he a writer of average ability. As 
sub-Editor, or getter up of a newspaper, he was said to have been 
active, intelligent, and most efficient. 


A much more accomplished and learned man than Phillips, and a 
writer of greater vigour and variety, we mean John Gibson Lockhart, 
has also paid the debt which we all owe, and sooner or later must pay 
too. Mr. Lockhart had been in delicate health for more than two 
years, and finding no benefit from foreign travel or a more genial 
climate, returned to Abbotsford, where he died in the last week of 
November. Mr. Lockhart was the son of a Scotch clergyman, was 
educated at the University of Glasgow, from the academical Senate of 
which College he obtained an exhibition to Balliol College, Oxon. 
In his earlier career he contributed to the Beacon and John Bull 
newspapers, high Tory prints distinguished by some talent, but a 
talent tainted with a scurrilous and ribald malignity. Subsequently 
Lockhart was a regular contributor to Blackwood, and infused much 
of his bitterness, venom and personality into that periodical. He was 
the author of Valerius and Adam Blair, productions distinguished by 
a rare command of style, and also of a Life of Burns, and of Scott, his 
father-in-law. But his literary fame will perhaps more securely rest 
on his Spanish Ballads, distinguished as they are by grace, fire, playful- 
ness, and pathos. For more than a quarter of a century (27 years) Mr. 
Lockhart had been Editor of the Quarterly Review, in which position 
he created himself a number of enemies among literary men. As an 
Editor he displayed taste and literary ability, but he was prejudiced, 
partial, and full of cliqueism. His manners were pert and supercilious; 
he had little regard for the feelings of others, and perhaps there was 
no man, who had been so long at the head of a great quarterly peri- 
odica]l, with the exception of the unamiable Gifford, who is less 
regretted. His last years were so clouded and unhappy, that even 
those who neither loved nor admired the man, pitied the father. 


A vacancy having occurred, by the death of Mr. Watts, in the 
office of Gazette writer, it was hoped that the Government would 
have appointed some distinguished man of letters, journalist, or peri- 
odical writer, to a situation worth 600/. per annum. This expectation 
has been disappointed, the office having been conferred on a person 
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connected with the Observer newspaper, not known by any public 
service. 


The English Prisoners in Russia, a Personal Narrative of the First 
Lieutenant of H. M.8.‘ Tiger, with an Account of his Journey in 
Russia, and his Interview with the Emperor Nicholas. By Aurrep 
Royer, Lieut. R.N. Chapman & Hall. 1854.—The author states, 
in a preface, that this work has been written with no political object, 
but simply with a view to record the author’s impressions, and to 
satisfy the curiosity naturally felt by the British public with regard to 
all events connected with the war in the East. It appears that, on the 
12th of May, 1854, three weeks after the bombardment of Odessa, in 
which the Tiger had taken an active part, that noble ship grounded 
about 150 yards from the shore, four miles south of Odessa. A dense 
fog prevailed, and strong currents carried the ship considerably to the 
westward of her reckoning. She ran aground about half-past five in 
the morning. When the fog grew thinner, under the influence of the 
sun’s rays, high land was on the left, and the captain and crew under- 
stood the critical position into which the ship had fallen. As the fog 
broke, a small boat with two oars pulled across the bows of the vessel, 
intent upon giving notice to the Russians of the catastrophe. The 
well known figure of a Cossack was also discovered from the deck, on 
horseback, with long lance in hand, galloping off to announce the ground- 
ing of an English steamer. The Tiger made the fog signal, by firing 
guns in quick succession, to inform the consort ships of her position, 
and to warn the fleet of the danger they were approaching. Close in 
shore, and firmly aground, the officers, however, felt convinced that 
they should soon be attacked by overwhelming numbers of artillery and 
musketry. The attack was begun by musketry, the number of which 
could not be ascertained. During the firing the boats were lowered, an 
anchor laid out to draw the ship off, and many things thrown over- 
board, but the Tiger was too firmly fixed on her rocky bed to be dis- 
lodged. About half-past nine the guns of the enemy opened fire on 
the unfortunate ship. The firing of the Russians, before it obtained 
the proper range, was chiefly in the rigging, which was much cut up 
by it. Soon it began to tell on the hull with terrible effect. At a 
quarter past ten a shell froma Russian twenty-four pounder struck the 
bow-port, close by the only gun that could be brought to bear upon 
the shore, disabling a midshipman, three of the men serving the gun, 
carrying off the left leg of Captain Giffard, and wounding the right 
leg. One of the pieces of metal broke the telescope that he held under 
his arm, and ten or eleven other pieces cut his clothes and inflicted 
severe bruises. The midshipman had both his legs carried off, and 
lived only a few hours after an amputation had been effected by the 
surgeon on board. William Trainer, the captain of the gun, lost his 
left leg, and died whilst being removed to the hospital, after proper 
attention had been paid to him on board. William Tanner, serving 
at the gun, was severely wounded in the thigh, but recovered after 
being some time at the hospital. Thomas Hood, the powder-boy, 
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about fourteen years old, received a severe wound in the stomach. Thus 
disabled, the firing of the Tiger ceased, and the Russians likewise dis- 
continued their fire. The captain, who retained his faculties, now 
ordered the Russian ensign to be hoisted, in token of surrender. The 
third lieutenant was sent on shore with a flag of truce, to communicate 
to the officer commanding the Russian forces, the fact of the ship 
having struck, as in consequence of the fog the flag was not discernible 
from the shore. On landing he was signalled back, as if he was in- 
fringing the laws of quarantine. The third lieutenant sent to his ship 
for some one acquainted with the French language, and it was then 
Lieutenant Royer landed, in order to come to an understanding with 
the general. Lieutenant Royer was received on the beach, and allowed 
to proceed, under a strong escort, along the path leading to the cliff 
where stood General Osten-Sacken. The general was closely attended 
by two foot soldiers and one quarantine guard, who was provided with 
a brace of pistols, to prevent contact. Sacken, mistaking the Russian 
flag for a signal to the consort ships, asked what it was for, when he 
was informed that it was the sign of surrender. Application was forth- 
with made for convenience to transport the wounded to the hospital, a 
request with which the Russian general complied. The general passed 
a high compliment on the bravery of the captain, officers, and crew, 
and granted them permission to land any private property they might 
possess. So great, however, was the ignorance of this Russian com- 
mander, that he could not conceive what Lieutenant Royer asked for 
when he demanded ‘ free pratique,’ or libre pratique, with a view to be 
free of quarantine. Sacken repeated the phrase for the tenth time, 
knitting his brows, saying that the Emperor himself would be compelled 
to submit to the strongest laws of quarantine. A party of Russians 
were soon ordered to go on board the luckless 7iger ; among others, a 
booted and spurred field officer, who was awkward in getting into 
the boat. When a crew of about forty or fifty Russian infantry were 
well at sea, two dark objects were seen approaching, at the distance of 
about half a mile. These were the Niger and Vesuvius, English ships, 
who came to the rescue, and the consternation of the Russians may be 
imagined. The firing from the Vesuvius and Niger began about half- 
past eleven or twelve o’clock, and was returned from the shore. When, 
however, the officers of these two British ships perceived that it was 
impossible to get the Tiger off, and useless to expend ammunition, they 
retired. 

All the vigilance of the Russ authorities, Lieut. Royer tells us, was 
insufficient to prevent the depredations of fellows who found their way 
on board, and ransacked the ship. When the professed restoration 
took place, nothing was forthcoming. A desk, which had been left 
open, was broken up, but the pieces, religiously secured, were delivered 
to the owner, minus the contents, which consisted of money. The 
captain’s plate-chest was forcibly taken from his servant, on the 
beach, and could not afterwards be traced, though the chief of the 
police at Odessa made every inquiry regarding it. The crew were 
marched to the quarantine establishment, the rooms of which were 
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good and well furnished. The government allowance for prisoners 
was calculated on a scale adapted only to satisfy Turks, but was in- 
sufficient for English. The government, therefore, increased the 
allowance from 6d. to 10d. for the men, and 1s. 8d. for each officer. 
An interpreter, one Alexander Cambiaggio, (who, according to Lieut. 
Royer, was a perfect gentleman,) was appointed to communicate 
between the prisoners; and he considered no trouble too great that 
would conduce to their comfort. Osten Sacken paid daily visits to 
the hospital, and was gratified to see a wounded seaman reading his 
Bible. Such were the kindly feeling and religious tendency of 
thought of this general, naively says Lieut. Royer, that he never 
visited the establishment without going to the graves of his enemies, 
where, absorbed in meditation, he might be seen crossing himself, and 
offering up a prayer to the Lord of ‘Hosts 

To turn, however, to a more pleasing theme; we may observe, that 
Madame Osten Sacken showed every delicate and humane attention 
to the English prisoners and wounded, whom she supplied with 
delicacies and jellies from her own house. ‘This amiable and ex- 
cellent woman caused an iron railing to be placed round Thomas 
Hood’s grave, and planted trees to overshadow it. The expectation 
of the Russian authorities was, that the Allied fleet would come to 
revenge the destruction of the Tiger, by bombarding Odessa a second 
time; and it is certainly wonderful that Sir Deans Dundas did not 
even accomplish this small feat. To show how little is known of 
English laws in Russia, it may be stated, that Signor Cambiaggio 
called, by desire of Osten Sacken, to inquire whether the officer in 
command of the 7iger had decapitated the pilot, in having run the ship 
ashore. All that the officer could do was to point at the pilot. All 
the books found on board the Tiger were taken to the censor’s office, 
at Odessa; and the officers did not obtain possession of them till they 
were liberated from quarantine. Some works, addressed to the officers 
by friends in England, never reached them, never having passed the 
ordeal of the censorship. The day previous to the funeral of the 
lamented Capiain Giffard, who had died of his wounds, the officers 
obtained ‘free pratique;’ and after the funeral the decision of the 
Emperor in their regard was communicated to them. ‘The first 
lieutenant was ordered to proceed to Petersburgh; and the midship- 
man it was at first intended to send to Moscow. Soon after, they 
were released from quarantine; and, on the 7th June, Lieut. Royer 
started for Petersburgh, travelling in a tarantas at the rate of from 
seven to ten miles the hour. This carriage was so inconvenient, that 
five out of six stone bottles of sherry, presented to Lieut. Royer by 
Mr. Maberly, a British merchant at Odessa, were broken. At 
Khartou, on the road to Moscow, Lieut. Royer was accommodated 
with a sofa to sleep on, this being the general custom; regular beds 
and bed-rooms appear, he says, to be provided only in the hotels of 
Odessa, Moscow, and St. Petersburgh. We may remark, on our own 
experience, that bedding is generally not provided in these towns for 
the generality of Russians; and persons domiciliated in Russia uni- 
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formly carry with them their own bedding. The inns are truly de- 
scribed as filthy in the extreme. One innkeeper endeavoured to 
deprecate the disgust of the traveller by saying he had only been a 
twelvemonth in possession, and had not found time to make the 
servants cleanit. At Tonla, Lieut. Royer was visited by four Turkish 
officers, who had been taken prisoners. Lieut. Royer says, these men 
evinced no desire to return to their country. That Russian officials 
may have so informed Lieut. Royet we can well conceive, but we doubt 
that Turks everso expressed themselves. ‘I have been assured,’ says 
Lieut. Royer, ‘ that one of the men actually burst into tears when his 
release was announced to him.’ That they were tears of joy who 
can doubt. About noon, on the 15th June, the lieutenant arrived 
at Moscow. On the 16th, as he left for the railway-train for St. 
Petersburgh, the English captive excited attention and curiosity. 
Some who knew English spoke to him with urbanity. The carriage 
allotted for his special use was about ten feet square; it was furnished 
with two sofas and chairs, a small card-table, and two side-tables. 
On the road our captive met three Englishmen, who informed 
him they had been three years in the Russian service, as engineers, 
and, in consequence of the war, had given in their resignation. This 
had been at first accepted by the government, but on second 
thoughts, it was deemed better that they should be detained. They 
were then under conduct of a gendarme to Moscow. Arrived at St. 
Petersburgh,’in the charge of Mr. Sharman, a government official, 
Lieut. Royer waited on Sitinén, the Général de Service, who directed 
Mr. Sharman to convey him to the Hotel Démuth. At two o’clock 
he received an intimation that the Minister of War, Dolgorueki, was 
desirous of seeing him. ‘The minister announced to him that he 
would be attended by an officer, and that he would communicate to 
him when the Emperor would see him. The following day it was 
intimated that he was not to communicate with any English sub- 
jects except Dr. Law, the chaplain to the embassy; that he was to 
have any books or papers, but that the letters he wrote or received 
were to pass through the office of the commander-in-chief. To 
crown their liberality!! says Lieut. Royer, the colonel produced a 
portfolio, with pen, ink, and paper, which he placed on the table, re- 
commending me to make notes of my residence in Russia. The 
colonel handed the lieutenant two sticks of wax, which, as his letters 
were to be sent open, appeared to him very extraordinary. During 
his short residence in St. Petersburgh, Lieut. Royer learned that a 
Protestant.could not be allowed to turn Catholic, or a Catholic Pro- 
testant, but that either may recant his ‘errors,’ and turn Greek. 

On the 23rd of June, the desire of the Emperor was intimated that 
Lieutenant Royer should proceed to Peterhof to await his Majesty’s 
pleasure to see him. He saw the Grand Duke Constantine and the 
Grand Duchess, who handed him a copy of the Illustrated London 
News, saying, ‘See, it has not yet been opened, and it is the last 
number received.’ Wonderful condescension! Touching liberality 
and kindness! The Grand Duke conversed with him on naval affairs, 
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spoke of several naval officers, and remarked that he believed the 
Twelve Apostles was a superior vessel to our ship the Queen. The 
Grand Duke spoke with praise of the exploits of the Arrogant and 
Hecla. ‘Of all bold and remarkable operations,’ said he, ‘this of his 
taking his steamer seven miles up a creek of intricate navigation in 
an enemy’s country, is the most daring I could have imagined; I 
cannot but admire such gallantry, even in an enemy.’ The next 
morning (June 25) the Lieutenant was presented to the Emperor. 
He found his Imperial Majesty superior to the generality of men in 
height and appearance. The Emperor addressed him in French as 
‘ Monsieur le Lieutenant,’ and inquired after his health. After 
speaking of the Tiger, his Imperial Majesty said that as he intended 
to grant the captain his liberty, that grace would be extended to the 
next in command, the first lieutenant. Lieutenant Royer says he 
was so taken aback by this announcement, and his Majesty’s inquiry 
as to how he should like to go home, that he answered, he had not 
really thought upon it; when the Emperor Nicholas said, laughing, 
‘ Allez done, pensez y.’ Ultimately it was arranged that he should 
proceed home, and by Warsaw. On the 29th of June, Lieutenant 
Royer left Petersburgh, and on the 6th of July, Warsaw, when Mr. 
Sharman, his keeper, or swrveillant, took leave of him. In the 
railway carriage at Warsaw, however, he found a Russian spy, who 
officiously wished to lead him into conversation concerning the 
Emperor’s Government, &c. Fortunately the lieutenant avoided the 
trap laid for him. ‘I immediately suspected,’ says he, ‘that he was 
a spy who had been sent to see me clear out of the country, and to 
endeavour to ascertain my opinions.’ When they arrived at the 
Russian frontier, all doubt on the subject was removed by the spy 
drawing from a carpet-bag his uniform, which he put on, and which 
Lieutenant Royer recognised as that of a police agent. The fact was 
positively confirmed by a Pole at the Custom House at the frontier 
station, who warned Mr. Royer to be careful of the mouchard. Nor 
was the Pole content with this simple warning, for he assisted Mr. 
Royer the next morning, July 7th, in obtaining a ticket at the 
railroad for the first Austrian town, Niwke or Szez Kowa, whence the 
lieutenant proceeded through Mislourtz, Breslaw, Berlin, to Calais, 
and thence to Dover, arriving in ‘Jolly Old England,’ to use his own 
words, on the 9th of July. 

Such is the short history of the lieutenant’s brief captivity and 
return. The work is an interesting one under the circumstances ; 
the tone of it is certainly a little too favourable to Russia. Lieutenant 
Royer, if he reflected, must have been aware that the civility of the 
Emperor and the Grand Duke was politic; but it was, after all, mere 
palaver. An object was to be gained in getting a favourable account 
of the country from the lieutenant’s pen; but no sooner did the 
lieutenant set foot in Poland than a spy in plain clothes was placed 
next to him in the railway carriage to ‘ entangle him in his talk,’ and 
get him to commit himself. When Russia embraces, it is with ‘ Uz 
baiser de Traitre.’ 

NO. XLI. Q 
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The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Crimea, comprising Travels in 
Russia, a Voyage down the Volga to Astrachan, and a Tour through 
Crim Tartary. By Cuartes Henry Scorr. (Second Edition, 
revised.) London: R. Bentley, 1854.—The hostilities now raging 
in the Black, and so recently raging in the Baltic Sea, carried the 
thoughts and hearts of almost every family in the three kingdoms to 
some relative or friend engaged in the contest, and have created an 
intense and absorbing interest in everything connected with the 
Russian Empire. There is a desire for, and a craving after further 
information touching a country whose Emperor has outraged the 
opinion of the civilized world, by breaking his solemn promises and 
violating international law. These considerations justify Mr. Scott in 
placing his volume before the public. His original notes of a tour 
made in 1850, he tells us, were thrown aside until a few weeks since, 
when on areperusal he found it to contain a faithful narrative of things 
and places now of the greatest interest. In July, 1850, after having 
passed nearly a month in Stockholm, our author embarked with his 
friend, Mr. Gordon, of Pitburg, on board a steam-boat to cross the 
Baltic to Finland. He visited Waxholm, a strongly fortified island, the 
first outwork of Sweden on the side of Russia, and beneath the very 
guns of which a steam-frigate of the Czar was lying. Mr. Scott 
observes that Waxholm has probably been regarded with no indifferent 
feelings by the possessor of those other strongholds, the rightful property 
of Sweden. There can be little doubt of this; and had England and 
France not interfered in the present year, sooner or later Russia would 
have tried not merely to possess Carlscrona in the Sound, but the 
Great and Little Belt. 

Mr. Scott tells us Helsingfors is visited in the summer as a water- 
ing-place by the wealthy Russian nobility, when its elegant bathing 
establishment is much frequented. He speaks of the harbour of 
Sweaborg as being a remarkably fine one, closed in and sheltered 
from all winds, and protected by a gigantic fortress of immense natural 
and artificial strength. It conveyed to Mr. Scott the idea of being 
stronger than Cronstadt or Sevastopol, though not so showy and 
effective in appearance. Many of its bastions are cut in the solid rock, 
and every available spot bristles with cannon of the largest calibre. 
The principal entrance is narrow. Mr. Scott truly says, that the 
only possible excuse Europe can offer for having thus allowed Finland 
to be snatched from Sweden, is the fact of her having been at the time 
too much distracted to enable her to act with unity. Happily it is 
ditferent now, and we trust that in the spring of the present year—say 
by the 1st of May, if not before—Sweaborg will be again Swedish. 
Russia, without Finland, would be much more vulnerable from the 
Baltic than she is at present, and she never could have developed any 
resources as a naval power in the north, while Sweden, in that respect, 
would have remained her superior. It may be asked, says Mr. Scott, 
what is the use of her Baltic fleet to Russia, locked up in the harbour 
of Cronstadt. The reply is, that lying there—and it may be rotting— 
it is worth 50,000 men to her; for even in a passive state it is exer- 
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cising considerable influence over Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia. 
Sweden and Denmark know full well that if the Russian fleet remained 
uninjured at the termination of the existing war, it might, and pro- 
bably would be, brought against them afterwards on the first favourable 
opportunity. It is the opinion of Mr. Scott, that Cronstadt with its 
thousand guns is stronger than Sebastopol; and he observes, that any 
opinions given as to attacking such works by sea, apply more to Cron- 
stadt than to Sebastopol; for being principally of granite, and built 
under the Imperial eye, they are undoubtedly the stronger of the two. 
After a short sojourn at St. Petersburgh, Mr. Scott proceeded to 
Moscow. As this city has been described hundreds of times, we will 
not go over such trodden ground. In visiting the Kremlin, our author 
convinces himself that tales are systematically manufactured by the 
government, and manufactured by the priests, whenever it is thought 
desirable to make a strong impression on the minds of the people, or 
to excite their fanaticism. The Russian army, for instance, whatever 
may be its reverses, is always represented as victorious, some minor 
incident of a defeat being prominently brought forward as a proof of 
divine interference in its behalf. Thus it was, that at every stage of 
Napoleon’s progress in Russia, thanksgivings were offered up by the 
Muscovite troops for supposed victories gained over the French, and 
Bonaparte entered Moscow shortly after the last masses had been 
chanted, with gratitude for the pretended check to his arms. So it is 
now. A system of falsehood is resorted to in every number of the 
St. Petersburgh Gazette, showing how the English and French have 
been thrashed into mince-meat. Thus it was, too, that the flags of an 
English merchant ship were sent in triumph to St. Petersburgh, as 
the colours of the unfortunate Ziger, known to have been burnt. Mr. 
Scott tells us that the institutions of Russia by no means prevent men 
of low origin from rising to the highest offices. Indeed, the present 
emperor has raised many of the meanest birth to distinction, and he 
probably presses this class into his service as the most willing and un- 
scrupulous instruments of his designs. From Moscow, Mr. Scott 
proceeded to Nijni Novgorod, and when there, decided on descending 
the Volga. He gives an interesting description of Kazan, the Kazan 
Tartars, and the rendezvous of the Siberian exiles, which we regret we 
cannot extract. In speaking of the imperial policy, Mr. Scott well 
accounts for the emperor’s neglect of the commercial resources of the 
country. Commerce, says he, is too great a promoter of civilization. 
A vast movement in connexion with it would give to greater numbers 
of the people a certain amount of property, and property in the hands 
of the masses leads to a watchfulness of the acts of a ruler. All the 
exports of Russia are raw produce, and this is raised without amelio- 
rating the position of the people. There is no class in Russia repre- 
senting property in contradistinction to land. Yet those nobles who 
are great landowners have at present less influence than ever they had, 
not because the wealth and intelligence have decreased, but because 
the Emperor Nicholas has drawn the clergy closer by him. The 
priests have immense power over a superstitious and ignorant people, 
Q2 
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and thus they become valuable and necessary agents in the present 
war by exciting fanaticism. From Kazan, Mr. Scott and his com- 
panion proceeded by the Volga to Astrachan, and thence by the Great 
Steppe, passing through Taganrog, Manopol, Kertch, Theodora, to 
Simpheropol. At Yalta, a watering-place, he met with a drunken 
Russian colonel, and from his intercourse with this and several military 
and civil functionaries, is led to the conclusion, that the great aim of 
Russian education is to create the belief that Russia is the bravest, 
greatest, and most powerful nation of the earth; that her church is 
the only true child of Christ, and that her ruler is the only chosen 
one of God to guide, sustain, and protect the orthodox faith. Of 
Alupka and its castle, the warmest and most romantic spot in the 
southern coast of the Crimea, and tiie property of Prince Woronzoff, 
Mr. Scott gives a full and interesting description. Proceeding through 
the Baidar Pass, he reached Balaclava, which has now sunk down 
from its former prosperous condition into an insignificant little 
town, occupied by a colony of Greek pirates. Its harbour is three- 
quarters of a mile long, from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
yards wide, and very deep. It is completely land-locked. At Sebas- 
topol, Mr. Scott finds one Englishman, sans reproche. This is none 
other than the notorious road surveyor, Upton, who was forced to leave 
England for malversation, and of whom they have made a colonel and 
an engineer in Russia. Upton, in fact, it was who has made Sebastopol 
what it is. The-harbour is correctly described by our tourist ; but as 
all this is ground which has been gone over and over again by the 
newspaper press, we will not dwell on it. At the period of Mr. Scott’s 
visit, there were not more than eight hundred and fifty pieces of artil- 
lery defending the post towards the sea, and of these, three hundred 
and fifty could be concentrated on a ship entering the bay. Mr. Scott 
maintains that the Russian fleet is not to be treated either with in- 
difference or contempt; for while the ships in strength or quality of 
sailors cannot be compared to the English or French, yet, he remarks, 
the Russian seamen are well trained in gunnery, and they have a passive 
courage, though deficient in seamanship. In examining the shell-room 
of the Russian ship, the Twelve Apostles, Mr. Scott found the shells 
fitted with the common fuse. It was said the Russians possessed 
a percussion or concussion shell, but Mr. Scott is convinced that 
such a shell exists only in imagination. He is no believer in the 
‘ destructive worm’ of which the officials in the Crimea speak and tell 
tales as wonderful as the sea-serpent. His opinion is that the real 
worm is official corruption, for no crawling creature could manage to 
pass through copper without leaving a hole. In the Baltic, where no 
worm exists, fresh water is found as destructive as this imaginary worm. 
Mr. Scott remained ten days at Sebastopol, and gives many interesting 
details concerning the place. He is of opinion that the defences can- 
not offer a serious resistance to a long-continued fire of heavy artillery, 
and that none of the sea batteries are of service for defence on the 
land side. Theodosia, and Yalta, and Balaclava, he speaks of as places 
for the disembarkation of a besieging army. The streets of Sebastopol, 
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he tells us, teem with soldiers and sailors; indeed, no one uncon- 
nected with the service lives there; and all Russians are discouraged 
or forbidden to do so. The Jews at one time were ordered away, but 
some few were allowed to return. Mr. Scott left Sebastopol for 
Bacthi Serai, which he describes, and again returns to Sebastopol. On 
leaving the harbour in a government steamer for Odessa, and taking a 
last view of the fortifications, his opinion is that a great sacrifice of life 
would follow an attack by sea alone. But he sees no reason why 
England and France should not by land investment batter down these 
fortresses in succession, while their own ships remained comparatively 
free from danger. ‘These remarks were written before the late expe- 
riments with Mr. Lancaster’s guns. 

The Baltic, its Gates, Shores, and Cities; with a Notice of the 
White Sea. By the Rev. Tuos. Miner, M.A., F.R.G.S. 8vo. Long- 
mans.—Mr, Milner has given a judicious and interesting summary of 
things proper to be known, especially at this juncture, concerning the 
lands and the peoples bordering upon the Baltic. The material of the 
book has been derived from good sources, and embraces the right 
admixture of statistics, description, and history. 

The Russians in Bulgaria and Rumelia in 1828 and 1829. From 
the German of Baron Von MoutKe. 8vo. Murray.—Those of us 
who are old enough to remember 1828 and 1829, may well wonder, on 
glancing at this volume, that the campaigning which it describes 
should have attracted so little of our attention at that time. Here 
we have the Danube and the Dobrudscha, Varna and Silistria, Shumla 
and Brailow, Galatz and Hirsova, all now so familiar to us, presented 
as the scenes of conflicts which most of us noted not, or had forgotten. 
At any time the contents of this volume should be interesting, but 
especially now, when that first act in the drama of Russian aggression 
has been followed by a second, so fraught with consequences to 
humanity. The introduction to this volume describes the comparative 
forces of the belligerents, and the diplomatic aspect of the question at 
that time. The subsequent chapters relate to the sieges of Brailow, 
Varna, Silistria, and Shumla, and to the passage of the Balkan by 
Marshal Diebitch. 

A Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Right Honour- 
able the Kart or Cariiste. Svo. Longmans.—It was fitting that 
Lord Carlisle should add his travel in the East to his travel in the 
West. The young and the old in the civilization of Christendom have 
thus passed in great part before him. How far his lordship’s position 
as a travelling nobleman—and a nobleman who has been a minister of 
the Crown more than once, and is likely so to be more than once again 
—has been favourable to the more intimate and thorough knowledge 
of the communities through which he has passed, may be a question 
with many. Certain it is, that it gave him access to most agreeable 
companionships in the upper level of society wherever he came, whether 
on land or water. 

His lordship left England on the 3rd of June, 1853, and the last 
entry in his journal bears date May 28,1854. His route was by 
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Vienna, down the Danube to Varna and the Bosphorus, followed by a 
glance at Syria and Egypt, and a return through Greece, Northern 
Italy, and Switzerland. The form ofa diary which his lordship has 
retained, and consisting of entries made ‘almost without exception on 
the days to which they refer,’ (Preface) has its advantages and its 
drawbacks. There is a naturalness and sprightliness in such entries 
that must be agreeable. But to a reviewer the method is somewhat 
embarrassing, as the information given is generally presented in a 
manner so detached and fragmentary as hardly to admit of extract. 
It is evident that his lordship left England in June, 1853, with a dis- 
position to think favourably of the modern Greek, and with an im- 
pression that Turkey had become a doomed power. But as we reach 
towards the end of the diary, the Turk, amidst all his short-comings, 
rises comparatively in the scale, while the Greek falls lower and lower 
the more he becomes known. The Greek is, no doubt, more active, 
industrious, and inventive than the Moslem, but it is confessed that 
* moral principle, and some love of truth, very generally remain to be 
acquired’ in that quarter. The following is his lordship’s account of 
the government of Greece. 


“I may, however, most truthfully sum up, from all that I have seen, or read, or 
heard among persons of different nations, stations, and principles, that the present 
government of Greece seems to be about the most inefficient, corrupt, and above 
all contemptible, with which a nation was ever cursed. The Constitution so 
worked as to be constantly and flagrantly evaded or violated ; the liberty of election 
is shamefully infringed, and where no overt bribery or intimidation is employed, — 
charges from which we Englishmencan, I fear, by no means make out our exemption, 
—the absence of the voters, who regard the whole process as a mockery, is compen- 
sated by the electoral boxes being filled with voting papers by the gens-d’armerie— 
a height of impudence to which we have not yet soared, Persons the most 
discredited by their characters and antecedents are forced on the reluctant 
constituencies, and even occasionally advanced to places of high trust and dignity. 
The absence of legislative checks is not atoned for by the vigour of the executive in 
promoting public improvements. Agriculture stagnates, manufactures do not 
exist, the communications, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, 
where they are good, are deplorable ; the provinces—and here I can hardly except the 
neighbourhood of the capital—teem with robbers. The navy, for which the aptitude 
of the people is remarkable, consists of one vessel ; the public debt is not paid ; an 
offer by a company of respectable individuals to institute a steam navigation, for which 
the seas and shores of Greece offer such innumerable facilities, was declined at the 
very period of my visit, because it was apprehended that it would be unpalatable 
to Austria. Bitter, indeed, is the disappointment of those who formed bright 
auguries for the future career of regenerate Greece, and made generous sacrifices in 
her once august and honoured cause.’—pp. 208, 209. 


These are strong statements, especially as proceeding from one dis- 
posed to judge the faults of men with as much of leniency on all occa- 
sions as may be. It is true that his lordship’s picture of the Turkish 
government is far from flattering; but such men as Spencer and 
Smyth, who have lived with the Turk, and known him well, have been 
able to speak of him in more favourable terms than his lordship’s 
more partial and distant experience would seem to have warranted. 
The resources, skill, and courage which the subjects of the Sultan 
have brought to their patriotic struggle since Lord Carlisle left the 
Turkish waters, induce us to think that the more favourable judgment — 
in this case is the truer one. 
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But we advise our readers to peruse the pages of Lord Carlisle’s 
diary for themselves. There is, we scarcely need say, a kindliness, 
intelligence, and good taste pervading it, which will be felt to be in a 
high degree pleasing and interesting. The instruction of the volume, 
in common with that of almost everything proceeding from its author, 
would have been much greater, but for the presence of a delicacy of 
feeling amounting to diffidence, and which almost constantly inter- 
poses to deter his lordship from attempting more than the half he 
might achieve. Fragments of information, however, do come up con- 
cerning men who are now objects of publie curiosity, and who will 
have their place in history. 

We may add, it would have been agreeable if the titles of the dif- 
ferent sections of the diary at the commencement of the volume, had 
been inserted in the parts of it to which they refer, dividing the work 
into chapters. An octavo volume given without a break or rest, as 
though the whole were to be read at a sitting, does not bespeak skill 
in the manipulative part of authorship. 

Germany, from 1760 to 1814; or, Sketches of German Life, from 
the Decay of the Empire to the Expulsion of the French. By Mrs. 
Austin. 8vo. Longmans.—The substance of this volume consists of 
a reprint of articles which have appeared in the Edinburgh Review, 
and elsewhere. They are published, and, in some degree, welded 
together, because it is thought they tend to show ‘the influence of the 
‘social and domestic life of a nation on the great collective life called 
‘its history; and, on the other hand, the effect of the political 
‘character and fortunes of a nation on the lives and characters of 
‘ individuals.’—(Preface.) The writing which truly tends to show 
this in the case of any people, must be interesting; but the author- 
ship that should do something of this sort for Germany would be 
especially valuable. For where is there a nation, since the days of 
old Greece, on whose intellectual capabilities so much that is lauda- 
tory has been written; and where is there another which, in regard 
to all things practical and truly manly, has shown itself more imbecile, 
more incompetent. The French have erred widely enough on the side 
of substituting dreams on paper for realities accomplished, so riding 
one principle after another to death, as often to fail of doing anything 
through resolving to do everything. But in this sort of castle- 
building their Teutonic neighbours have far outdone them. In re- 
gard to literature, politics, and religion, after all the fame of their 
doings in these directions, the Germans have evidently to begin to 
study these in such a manner as to cause them ‘ to influence the social 
and domestic life of a nation,’ so as to give to ‘the great collective 
life called its history,’ the character of a real culture, a real liberty, a 
real devoutness. To look at the posture of Germany at this moment, 
it would seem as though the great business of its philosophers had been 
to disqualify it for thinking, of its politicians to disqualify it for liberty, 
and of its theologians to disqualify it for devoutness. Brilliant dream- 
ing there has been—but the fruit—the reality ? Mrs. Austin is much 
too intelligent not to be alive to these discrepancies, and much too 
generous not to deplore them. Noble hearts there have been, and 
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are, in Germany: and making her record of what such hearts did 
to rescue their country from the iron hoof of Napoleon, Mrs. Austin 
writes :— 

‘I know that it may be objected that the splendid display of patriotism herein 
exhibited, led to a very incomplete result, and that the remarkable constellation of 
men who had rescued their country, were incapable of giving to it a government 
such as its heroic sacrifices had required. There cannot be a more instructive 
proof that courage and honesty, united to the highest intellectual power and culture, 
do not suffice to qualify men for political action. The Germans had been too long 
confined to the domain of speculation, which is beset by no obstacles, and circum- 
scribed by no limits, to be fit for the combined action in which a man finds himself 
hedged in on every side by limitations, and compelled to innumerable concessions ; 
and in which that object so mortifying to human pride—some qualified and possible 
good, is all that can be attained, 

‘ Even now the Genial is too much the national idol, a more dangerous presiding 
deity of statesmen can hardly be imagined. To its worshippers, perseverance in a 
definite course is ‘ Starrheit,’ (rigidity, ) and a concentration of the views on certain 
fixed and practical objects, narrowness. The mixture of violence and feebleness, 
of boundless pretensions and pitiable shortcomings, to which 1848 gave birth, 
showed but too clearly that the propensity to blind imitation, and the utter disdain 
of the Possible, which characterized Germany formerly, were not yet extinct.’— 
(Preface. ) 

With Mrs. Austin, we are willing to hope that the time will yet 
come in which the space between the dream world of the universities, 
and the real world of the people, will he bridged over; and study, 
in place of being, as hitherto, a preserve for a caste, will become an 
open field, to be cultivated, that the community may be fed. 

The papers in this volume bear the following titles—‘ Germany at 
the Close of the last Century — Dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire—Germany from the Congress at Rastaut to the Battle of 
Jena—Germany from the Battle of Jena to the Expulsion of the 
French.’ It must suffice for us to say, that these chapters are full 
of spirited sketches of persons, society, and events, included in, or 
connected with, German history, from 1760 to 1814. With Mrs. 
Austin’s execration of the Napoleonisin of the latter portion of that 
period ali right-minded persons will sympathize; but by many the 
colouring which she applies on the other side will be thought to be, 
in some instances, more partial than discriminating. 

Gleanings from Piccadilly to Pera. By Joux Otpmixoy, Esq. 
Commander, R.N. Longman & Co. 1854. Mr. Oldmixon is, as his 
title-page imports, a Commander in the Royal Navy, who purposes 
‘leaving town,’ for some reason which he does not explain. Accord- 
ingly, on Saturday, Nov. 19, 1853, he sends for a cab, starts from 
Piccadilly, proceeds to Folkestone, Boulogne, and Paris; takes thence 
the rail to Lyons and the steamers down the Saone and Rhone to 
Marseilles. Crossing by the Corniche, he proceeds to Genoa and 
Naples, thence to Sicily and Malta, whence he embarks for Constanti- 
nople. Towards the end of April, he arrives at Pera, visits our camp 
at Scutari, and the sights at Constantinople ; sees Abdul Medjid, the 
Sultan, the Galata grog-shops, the old palace and mosques, the Sultan’s 
stud and armories, and all the other things, which have been described a 
hundred times, and much more graphically, by scores of tourists, native 
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and foreign. After a short sojourn at Constantinople, he journeys to 
Smyrna and Alexandria, and returns to England by Malta and 
Gibraltar. While at Constantinople Mr. Oldmixon stayed at the Hotel 
de l'Europe, where they mustered a party of eighteen, among whom 
there were two American ladies. There were twice as many at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, and among those amateur tourists were some 
strange beings, expecting military employment, and to achieve distinc- 
tion in the Sultan’s army, without speaking a word of the language, 
or possessing, perhaps, one requisite for the profession of a soldier. 
Mr. Oldmixon proceeded to Constantinople without any letter of intro- 
duction to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, but, nevertheless, left his 
card at the Embassy, and is much surprised that his visit was not re- 
turned. Of the Turks as men he speaks well, observing them humane 
and considerate to dumb animals, and also to English, Irish, and 
Scotch soldiers and sailors rather the worse for beer and stronger 
liquors. Of our own army he says but little, but remarks that the 
officers are somewhat stiff and stand-offish to strangers of whom they 
have no knowledge. The ‘ gleanings’ of Mr. Oldmixon are gathered up 
into some 400 pages, and consist for the most of an infinite deal of 
chaff, with now and then an ear of wheat. 

There is, it is true, no pretension in the book, or any attempt at 
profundity or fine writing. It is a journal of the merest common- 
place, with a frequent longing for English creature comforts and 
cookery. At Naples, Mr. Oldmixon longs for ‘nice savoury, relishing 
dishes,’ ‘ for a curry or a good rump-steak with oyster sauce.’ On other 
occasions, he mournfully remarks, that out of England there is no such 
thing as ‘stuffed duck.’ There is no stuffed Turkey or goose! Our 
tourist has one pet theory as to the construction of steamers and ships. 
He complains of the constant want of proportionate breadth in our 
ships from a cutter to a frigate. 

Lights and Shadows of Australian Life. By Mrs. Cuanues Cracy. 
Hurst and Blackett.—This lady is favourably known by her first book, 
called 4 Visit to the Gold Diggings in 1852-3, a history not merely of 
strange adventure but of real practical importance. The volumes at 
present before us also contain graphic pictures, drawn from actual expe- 
rience. Mrs. Clacy has powers of observation and description not 
given unto all. She has thrown her experience into about a score of 
chapters—chapters which will not only afford a few hours’ amusement 
to those who have friends or connexions in Australia, but which may 
furnish useful hints to future travellers and settlers. The tales, it 
should be observed, are all founded upon facts that have occurred 
in real life, the greater portion of them having fallen within the per- 
sonal knowledge of the author. There is of course much talk of the 
‘eating of grubs and kangaroos ;’ of ‘ sheep lost or strayed ;’ of ‘ shep- 
herds decamped to the diggings ;’ of ‘large wood fires ;’ of ‘dark-blue 
over-shirts, wide-awakes, unshaven faces, tin dishes and pannikivs, 
ieathern belts, fossicking knives’—these being of the dress and ‘accoutre- 
ments of the diggers. But these details are not tedious, for they are 
interwoven with tales occasionally romantic, and generally interest- 
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ing. The aborigines of Australia—Mrs. Clacy tells us—are not like 
those of New Zealand, brave or warlike, but revengeful, treacherous, and 
cruel. The Australian natives are cannibals, and have been known to 
eat their own children. They are cruel in warfare, showing no mercy. 
Speaking of the boomerang, Mrs. Clacy says, it shoots like the Irish- 
man’s gun—round a corner. It skims along with great swiftness, 
turning round and round, and making a whirring noise as it goes, till 
it reaches the object aimed at, distant say 100 yards, when it inflicts a 
blow sufficient to break aleg or split a head open. If an unlucky bird 
is to be brought down, up goes the boomerang as high as even 200 
yards, most probably fells the bird to the ground, whilst itself describes 
a sort of circle, and returns to its master. The fish-spear is a pine 
pole, about ten feet in length, with two pieces of hard, sharp, pointed 
wood, fastened to it in the form of two prongs: this is thrown at the 
fish whilst in the water, and as the throwers are very dexterous, they 
rarely miss their prey. The principal food of the natives consists of 
kangaroo, rum, opossum, fish, snakes, grubs, a few roots, and wild 
ducks. 

__ The grub is found in the gum tree: it may exist in others, but as 
the bark of the gum is smooth, it is easier to detect the flaw in the bark, 
which denotes the presence of the grub beneath. They break through 
the bark by means of their wooden chisel, when they come to a circular 
hole inthe tree, at the bottom of which is the grub. To get at him they 
make use of a little wooden instrument, something like a crochet- 
needle, only larger ; the point they insert into the hole, and the grub 
is hooked out. ‘They are about three inches in length, and are much 
relished by the natives. Many white people, when lost in the bush, 
have been glad to partake of them ; and Mrs. Clacy has heard some 
say they were particularly nice, and only required a little salt, and a 
glass of port, to make them equal to filberts. 

Snakes and fish are thrown, when caught, on the hot embers. When 
done, the uneatable portions are easily separated, and the settlers 
affirm that the flavour is superior when thus cooked to when the fish 
are properly cleansed. 

A Military Tour in European Turkey, the Crimea, the Eastern 
Shores of the Black Sea, with Strategetical Operations on the Allied 
Expeditionary Force. By Mason Gen. A. F. Macrytosn, with maps, 
(in 2 vols.) Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans, 1854.—These 
volumes were written, the author tells us, solely with the view of fur- 
nishing information on countries which are, or are likely to be, the 
scene of hostilities. They were drawn up by General Macintosh from 
memoranda made on the spot, chiefly in reference to military opera- 
tions and in anticipation of a future struggle between hostile armies. 
There is a description of the Dardanelles, of the land defences, of the 
line of defence of the Asiatic coast, of the fortifications of Shumla and 
Varna, an account of the Doburtsha, Matchin, Tulcha, &e. The scene 
of the war having been shifted to the Crimea, these notes have for the 
moment lost a good deal of their interest, but the chapters on the 
Crimea in the second volume and on the mode of landing troops, have 
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a particular interest at the present moment. When the war broke out, 
we had no positive information in England as to whether or not the plan 
for fortifying the land side had, in the intervening period, been carried 
to completion. General Macintosh considered the most favourable 
place for a disembarkation would be Kaffa, sometimes called Theodosia. 
But he considers that it would be by no hurried cowp-de-main, but 
only by a period of steady and continued warfare that we could effect 
the subjugation of the Crimea. 

A Personal Narrative of a Tour of Military Inspection in various 
parts of European Turkey, performed from August to November, 1853, 
an company with the military and scientific commission under General 
Prim, Conde de Reus (not Conte, as printed), accredited by Her 
Majesty the Queen of Spain to His Highness Abdul Medjid. By 
Caprain G. Ruopes, 94th Regiment; an honorary member of the 
said Commission. Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 1854.— 
Captain Rhodes, who left Madras on leave of absence for two years, 
met the Spanish General Prim on board a French steamer proceeding 
to Constantinople, and was introduced to the Conde (whom he in- 
variably calls Conte) by Mahomet Ali Pacha, youngest son of 
Mahomet Ali, the late celebrated Viceroy of Egypt. The General 
invited Captain Rhodes to accompany the commission of which he 
was the chief, an invitation which Captain Rhodes, on obtaining the 
permission of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, accepted. With General 
Prim he visited Scutari, Adrianople, Varna, Unkia, Iskellessee, 
Shumla, Torokar, &. Notes are given on the Turkish barracks, 
infantry, riflemen, drill rations, hospital naval exercises, &e. There is 
also an account of the battle of Oltenitza, and a short biographical 
sketch of Omer Pacha, and an itinerary which may be very useful to 
future travellers. The little volume is one without pretension, and 
is unpretendingly executed, consisting of little more than 100 pages, 
but at the present season it is not without its uses. 

The Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, late 
Governor General of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor 
General of Canada, from unpublished Letters and Journals preserved 
by himself, his family, and friends. By Joun Wieitam Kaye. In 
2 vols. London: R. Bentley. 1854.—Mr. Kaye is already favourably 
known to the public as the author of a good history of the war in 
Affghanistan, and also as the author of the life of Mr. Henry St. 
George Tucker, a distinguished East India Director, and for five-and- 
twenty years or more, a distinguished financial servant of the East 
India Company. He is, therefore, as an author, familiar in dealing 
with Indian history, and in preparing a history of the Governors 
General and Captains General of India, has had access to the Indian 
archives in Leadenhall street. These are no small advantages, and 
when it is in addition stated that Mr. Kaye has been an é/éve of the 
East India Military College—that he has served in India in the 
artillery, in which country he may have personally come into contact 
with Metealfe—and that he was for some years the correspondent of 
the Morning Herald in Bengal, and a writer in one of the London 
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journals connected with India, it may be supposed that he possesses 
very competent knowledge of Indian affairs. He has also had 
abundant materials for his task. Metcalfe was a careful, methodical 
man, who preserved documents; minutes, and letters, and papers 
accumulated with him to an immense extent. There lay at his 
agent’s, addressed to his executor, several large boxes containing early 
journals, MS. books, Eton journals, diaries, &e. Among this mass 
of MS. there was a want of letters written by himself; but this 
want was supplied by several of the correspondents of the deceased 
civil servant, favouring Mr. Kaye with the letters written to them by 
Metcalfe. In this wise his correspondence with Mr. Edmunstone, 
Sir Richard Jenkins, Mr. William Butterworth Bayley, distinguished 
civil servants of the company, came into his biographer’s hands, 
and Lord Monson, a relative of Metcalfe, also afforded Mr. Kaye 
every facility. There has, therefore, been no want of materials; on 
the contrary, they are abundant, and Mr. Kaye, after the manner of 
India, has amplified them somewhat unnecessarily for the reader in 
England. There is probably not a line too much in the two bulky 
volumes before us for the Anglo-Indian community, which loves 
diffusion and minute details; but there is too much for the busy 
work-a-day world of England, who knew nothing whatever of 
Metcalfe till he had returned from the successful government of 
Jamaica in 1841, being then in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
But on the whole, Mr. Kaye has executed his task well, aud has 
woven his diverse materials into a continuous and connected history. 
Wherever he can properly do so, he has allowed Metcalfe to speak 
for himself, and the plain unambitious style in letter, diary, essay, and 
reflection of his hero, contrasts not unpleasantly with the more pre- 
tentious and more ornate periods of Mr. Kaye. We by no means 
would be understood as disparaging Mr. Kaye’s style, which is very 
superior to that of the ordinary run of biographers. We would 
merely be taken as implying that it contrasts with the plainer manner 
of Metcalfe. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed, that in the space here afforded 
to us, we can give even an outline of the life of Metcalfe. All we 
can or would propose is, to touch on some of the more salient points of 
his career. He was the son of a major in the East India Company’s 
service, who, in the ‘good old times,’ made a fortune of 4000/. a-year, 
returned to England, was made an East India Director, got into Par- 
liament for Abingdon, and was made a baronet by Pitt, of whom he 
was a strenuous supporter. Charles Metcalfe, his second son, born in 
1784, was sent, in 1795, when he was eleven years old, to Eton, where 
he remained four years, and acquired the reputation of a most studious 
boy. In the year 1800, he left for India, having obtained from his 
father a writership. In 1801, he arrived at Calcutta, and was the 
first student who entered the college founded by Lord Wellesley, then 
Governor General. Lord Wellesley was doubtless well disposed 
towards a youth whose father was his fast friend; but Metcalfe was.a 
steady, painstaking young man, of good abilities, ambitious, and 
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desirous of distinguishing himself. If it had not been for the kind- 
ness of the Governor General, Metcalfe would possibly have returned 
to England, for he disliked the service immensely at first. This 
feeling, however, wore off, and was altogether obliterated at the period 
when he made a journey, in the train of the Governor General, in 
1803. The young civilian was appointed assistant to the Resident at 
Scindia’s Court. Collins, the Resident, was a friend of his father, but 
being a man of unbearable arrogance, the assistant could not brook his 
temper, and returned to Calcutta. Metcalfe was then taken into the 
Governor General’s own office, and was delighted with his position. 
And no wonder, for he was under a governor whom he calls ‘a 
glorious little man,’ and in what Mr. Kaye phrases ‘a fine forcing- 
house for young ambition.’ In 1803 and 1804, he continued to work 
under the eyes of Lord Wellesley. When a treaty was dictated to 
the prostrate Mahratta chief, Metcalfe, then aged nineteen, drew up a 
memoir and case; and it is believed this was his earliest state paper. 
At this time, the boy of nineteen, who, a short while before, 
desired to be a clerk in Lord Grenville’s office, was drawing a salary 
of 1000/7. and writing state papers. We next find him in Lord Lake’s 
camp, volunteering to enter a breach with the storming party. During 
Lord Cornwallis’s second government, he was appointed Assistant 
Resident at Delhi; and Lord Minto appointed him to a mission to 
Runjeet Singh, the Maharajah of Lahore. In this position, Metcalfe 
conducted affairs with consummate ability, and overmastered the 
crafty Runjeet. His name was now inscribed for the first vacant 
Residency ; and he was appointed to Scindia’s Court—an appointment 
only exceeded in dignity by a seat in Council. For seven years 
he performed his duties at this residency with the greatest zeal and 
ability. 

Lord Hastings, the new Governor General, summoned him to his 
camp at Moradabad. Pleased with his views, the Governor ordered 
him to Calcutta, but Metcalfe wisely resolved to remain at Delhi. In 
1819, however, Metcalfe was appointed Political Secretary, but not 
finding his position satisfactory, was nominated to the residency at 
Hyderabad. Here his merit attracted universal notice, and he 
received his reward in being nominated to a seat in Council in 1827. 
From this period to March, 1834, he sate at the board, and in that 
month was appointed Provisional Governor General on the retirement 
of Lord W. Bentinck. He would have been appointed permanent 
Governor General, but that the Whigs raked up an old dictum of 
Canning that it was expedient to have an English statesman. While 
Governor General, Metcalfe freed the press from restrictions, and sur- 
rendered the high office, which he had held for two years, to Lord 
Auckland in 1836. When Lord Elphinstone was appointed to the 
Government of Madras, Metcalfe conceived that he was slighted, and 
in 1837 resigned the India Company’s service. On his return to 
England, his object was to get into Parliament, on radical principles. 
This project. was abandoned. He was offered, and accepted the 
Government of Jamaica. He remained in the island only eighteen 
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months, but so wisely had he administered affairs, that all classes of 
society and sects of Christians sorrowed for his departure. When he 
arrived in England in 1842, he underwent the most painful remedies 
for a cancerous complaint of the cheek. Strong caustics were applied, 
which might have destroyed the cheek ‘ through and through,’ but he 
never flinched. With this disease on him, listening only to a sense of 
duty, he accepted the Government of Canada, in January, 1843, pro- 
ceeding through America. In Canada he succeeded in mitigating the 
rancorous passions of aristocrats and democrats—of men of French, 
Irish and American birth. The disease meanwhile made steady pro- 
gress till 1844, when it was intimated to him that'the Queen had 
made him a Peer. Albeit the disease at this time affected his articu- 
lation, forming a hole through the cheek into the mouth and greatly 
disfiguring the poor sufferer, yet such was his devotion to duty, that 
he continued to transact the public business. In November, 1845, 
however, his eye being attacked by the disorder, he was forced to 
return home, and in the following year he breathed his last, in the sixty- 
second year of his age. Metcalfe was not a man of original mind or 
what is called a genius, but a person of rare sagacity, skill, and judg- 
ment, of admirable temper and tact, and of great firmness and fortitude. 
He had been early trained to administration and government, and to 
the management of men in large communities. His faculties were ex- 
ceedingly well balanced, and on questions of government and adminis- 
tration he cultivated them to the utmost by reflection, by reading, 
and by the Jessons and discipline which he derived from observation 
and experience. He was a candid, honest man, with a good heart and 
the best intentions, and he owed his public successes more perhaps to his 
sincerity, his straightforwardness, his patience, gentleness, and 
thorough probity, than to his first-rate talents for the despatch and 
settlement of business. A wise and a good man, long afflicted with 
agonizing suffering, he lived the life and died the death of a Christian. 


Turkey ; its History and Progress. From the ‘ Journals and Cor- ° 


respondence of Sir James Porter,’ fifteen years Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople; continued to the Present Time. With a Memoir of Sir 
James Porter. By his grandson, GrorcE Larpent, Bart. In 
2 vols. Hurst and Blackett—These volumes would never have found 
a publisher if it had not been for the interest that has been recently 
awakened concerning the Turks. Sir James Porter was, for many 
years—indeed, from 1747 to 1762—English Envoy at Constantinople; 
and he took pains to make himself acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the nation. The result of his inquiries he printed in 1768, 
exactly eighty-six years ago, in two volumes, with the title, Observa- 
tions on the Religion, Law, Government, and Manners of the Turks. 
This work, published by Nourse, bookseller to his Majesty, and long 
since forgotten, Sir G. Larpent has bodily transferred into his first 
volume, modernizing the spelling and writing—Mohamed Muhammed, 
and Mahomedan Muhammadan—and thus one hundred and thirty-one 
pages are filled. The second volume is chiefly compiled from Ubieini’s 
Lettres sur la Turquie, from the statistical account of Mr. Maculloch, 
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and other authorities, English and French. The execution, we must 
say, is indifferent, and the style singularly heavy and lumbering. 
There is a stilted memoir of Sir James Porter, in which we are told 
that Anna Margaretta, the daughter of Sir James Porter, married John 
Larpent, whose eldest son, John James, ‘now bears the title of the 
Baron de Hochepied, and whose second son, George Gerard, was 
created a Baronet in August, 1841! We are further informed that 
Richmond, in 1765, was the residence of persons of fashion and 
eminence; and that among those who formed the entourage of Sir 
James Porter were Lord Besborough and Lord Hardwicke! It is 
also notified to us that at ‘Ham, there resided the celebrated Duchess 
of Queensbury, remarkable for her beauty, which was celebrated by 
Pope, and for her carelessness as regarded external forms.’ Decidedly 
the forte of George Gerard Larpent, created Baronet in August, 1841, 
is not authorship, whatever else it may be. 

Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By Gract Greexwoon. 
London: Richard Bentley. ° 1854.—Miss Grace Greenwood is an 
American lady, who, in 1851, sailed from New York to Liverpool, with 
a view to see the old country and the continent of Europe. At 
Liverpool, she heard Mr. Martineau, the Unitarian, preach, and had 
an interview with him. She tells us that the ‘pure, fervid, poetic 
spirit, and the correct eloquence which adapt his writings alike to the 
religious wants, the devotional exercise, the imagination and the taste of 
his readers, all live in his look, and speak in his familiar tones.’ At Bir- 
mingham, Miss Grace Greenwood was met at the station by her friend, 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, who drove her to his place at Edgbaston; there 
she was met with sweet words and sweeter smiles, by the ‘lovely 
young wife of Joseph Sturge, and by his fair children.’ From Bir- 
mingham the lady proceeded by Coventry, Nottingham, Lincoln, &c., 
to London, visiting Newstead Abbey in her way. In her progress, 
she admired the saddle-horses, but thought the dray-horses ‘ magni- 
ficently great animals; more especially at Liverpool. In London, 
our fair American took tea with Mr. and Mrs. Cobden: visited the 
country-seat of Mr. Tupper, the poet, (?) and there met Mr. Jerdan, 
one of the finest wits (?) and most remarkable persons of our age. {?) 
Can this mean Martin Farquhar Tupper, and Mr. Jerdan, formerly of 
the Literary Gazette ? Grace also dines with Dickens, ‘ whose servants 
were not in livery.’ She describes Dickens’ eyes, and Mrs. Dickens’ 
beauty, in a style somewhat, to use the words of Lord Byron, in speaking - 
of the Drury Lane addresses, ‘too like a poulterer.’ In her sojourn in 
London, Miss Grace encountered Mazzini, whose eyes are also described 
very fully and particularly ; and she further gives us an account of her 
impressions of a Queen’s Speech, and of the company present at the 
reading, a description which may be profitably perused by all Cockney- 
dom. At the Duchess of Sutherland’s, Grace is shown the pictures by 
Lord Carlisle, to whom she had a letter of introduction. As a ‘ repub- 
lican,’ she visits the church in which Milton was buried, and in which 
Cromwell, that man of ‘a craggy nature’—to use a strange epithet— 
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Italy, and Germany, and Ireland. But agthis journey has been gone 
over a million of times, and the reader will perhaps see why we do 
not care to dwell on the Continental or Irish Journal of Grace 
Greenwood. 

Habits and Men, with Remnants of Record touching the Makers of 
Both. By Dr. Doran, Author of ‘ Table Traits,’ ‘ History of Reading,’ 
‘Life of Dr. Young,’ &. Bentley. 1854.—There is a great deal 
that is curious and quaint and a great deal that is trashy in this 
volume. The idea of it appears to have been taken from a book of 
Mdme. de Genlis, called the Dictionnaire d@ Etiquette. 

We have here chapters on wigs and their wearers, beards and their 
bearers, gloves, breeches, and buttons, masks and faces, tailors, beaus, 
and fashions. Among the beaus, with Fielding, Nash, and Brummel, 
Dr. Doran ranks the Prince de Ligne. Now, though the Prince de 
Ligne was a man of rank and fashion, a soldier, a scholar, a wit, and 
an author who published his mélanges litteraires, militaires et sentimen- 
taires, in thirty-five volumes, yet he never was a beau in the sense of 
Brummel. Ségur—and he was no bad judge, and knew De Ligne well 
—describes him, courtesan par habitude, flatteur par systéme, bon par 
caractére, et philosophe. Of infinite grace, wit, and what the French 
eall esprit and badinage, as a member of society, we know of no plea- 
santer reading than the memoirs of the prince. Such was also the 
opinion of Macintosh, for, possessing his copy of M. de Ligne’s works, 
we find it perpetually pencilled with such remarks as, Charmant! 
Admirable! Que de grace et de sentiment! &c. Toplace such a man, 
a field-marshal of Austria and Russia, on a level with Brummel, is in 
the highest degree absurd. 

History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, 1713—1783. By Lord Manon. 1780—1783. London: John 
Murray. 1854.—Lord Mahon’s name is already well’ known to the 
public as a writer distinguished by research and varied learning, by a 
spirit, at once candid, patient, and investigating, and by very consider- 
able ability as a narrator. His style is easy and flowing; he has gene- 
rally read everything of importance on the subject in hand, and of what 
he has read he always gives us a most readable, and generally a luminous 
resumé. Though not possessing a mind of the highest order, he is 
discriminating, sensible, and calm, and apparently governed by a spirit 
of truth and justice, After Hallam and Macaulay, he is, perhaps, the 
best read man we have on subjects connected with modern history, and 
he has a more intimate acquaintance with French writers of memoirs, 
and Spanish and Italian historians and publicists, than Macaulay. It 
is true the principles of the noble lord are somewhat Toryish, but then 
it is Toryism of a rational kind, greatly diluted and savoured with the 
salt of common sense. There is nothing haughty or exclusive about it, 
nor is it tainted with the morgue often distinguishing pure Whiggism. 
Apart from slight bias, there are few opinions of Lord Mahon to which 
the reasonable, judicious, and fair-judging, would not give either a full, 
or, at all events, a large assent. The volume at present before us de- 
scribes the ferment on economical reform in 1780, the No Popery Riots, 
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the campaign in North America, the descent upon Virginia, and the 
progress of our Indian empire. Short sketches of the oratorical style 
of Burke, Mansfield (Murray), Erskine, Pitt, Sheridan, and Lord 
North, are given, and also of the Irish orator, Henry Grattan. In 
reference to the last gentleman, Lord Mahon gives, in concluding 


his sketch, the following statement, on the authority of Sir Robert 
Peel :— 


* Amidst this renewal of the agitation, the popularity of Grattan in some degree, 
though most unjustly, declined. Several times did it wax and wane again during 
the remainder of his long career. Yet throughout the whole of it, his stainless 
character, his eminent abilities, and the remembrance of the great part which he 
had played in 1782, gained him high and spontaneous tokens of respect. One of 
these which I have heard from Sir Robert Peel, willscarcely, perhaps, bear its full 
significance in the eyes of any not themselves engaged in public life. Sir Robert 
stated that he had observed during the first years he sat in Parliament, as a proof 
of the veneration in which Grattan had been held in the Irish House of Commons, 
that those gentlemen who had been Members of that House with him at Dublin, 
and who were now again his colleagues in London, always addressed him with a 
‘Sir,’ as they would the Speaker or a royal duke. ‘ That practice,’ said Sir Robert, 
Ph observed even by Lord Castlereagh, though at that time the leader of the 

ouse, 

Lord Mahon concludes with an admirable chapter, in which inns, 
country gentlemen, the studies of Cambridge and Oxford, habits of 
hard drinking, fashions, manners, and everything that has relation to 
human life, is discussed, and a parallel drawn between England and the 
other European states. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy ; the first part, Hell. Translated in the 
metre of the original, with notes, by THomas Brooxspank, M.A., 
Camb. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1854.—Mr. Brooksbank is 
a conveyancer, of Lincoln’s Inn, and he was impelled to the long and 
difficult task he has undertaken by an enthusiasm for the poem. We 
believe he has honestly done his best, for the translation of the part 
now presented, has occupied him, he tells us, a year and three quarters. 
He has chosen the metre of the original, there being but a choice be- 
tween the terza rima of the original and blank verse. Mr. Brookshank 
appears to have executed his task very creditably and, so far as we have 
cursorily examined, truthfully. He admits his obligations to Mr. Cary, 
and acknowledges valuable suggestions from Professor Pistrucci and 
Mr. Timothy Holmes, of St. George’s Hospital. The translation has 
the advantage of historical notes. 

Travel Thoughts, and Travel Fancies. By Henry Srrickianp. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son, 1854.—A couple of years ago Mr. 
Strickland went abroad. During the time he was on the continent, he 
wrote a despatch home every week, which he headed Extracts from my 
Private Journal. He returned to England, and found that his extracts 
‘were neither burned nor stagnant.’ His friends, among whom they 
had been circulating, proposed they should be printed for private cir- 
culation. Mr. Strickland deprecated this, polished up his MS. and 
published it. Behold the result now before us, in a neat 8vo of 150 
pages. The ground over which Mr. Strickland wandered, was indeed 
avery beaten one, Brussels—Calais—Liege—Cologne—Franktfort— 
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Wiesbaden—Baden— Heidelberg—Augsburg—Munich—Berlin, and 
so back to Old England. Every man, woman, and child who has 
travelled in this our realm of England, to the number annually of 
800,000 souls, has made this tour, but there are not 800 among them 
all who could write such an amusing and original account of his pere- 
grinations as Mr. Strickland. It is really an original, amusing, and 
most readable book, full of shrewdness, observation, and sagacity. 
There is a raciness about it which has a pleasant flavour, and ‘ smacks 
in the mouth,’ so to speak, after the mountains of sentimental, poetical, 
and raptural trash we have had about the continent. We commend 
the little volume most heartily to the perusal of the reader. It will 
repay an hour or two’s study, and produce a hearty laugh, favourable 
to health and digestion. 

Political Sketches: Twelve Chapters on the Struggles of the Age. 
By Car Resraa, Doctor of Philosophy of Berlin, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Rostock. Theobald, Paternoster-row.— 
These are twelve interesting chapters, in which some of the gravest 
and greatest problems are treated; as, for instance, the march of civi- 
lization, absolutism, America, the French revolution, democracy, 
equality, and communism, the sins of the Holy Alliance, Russia, the 
war and its prospects. Though we agree in a good deal uttered by 
the author, yet there is much in his book to which no practical poli- 
tician can give assent. Dr. Restag views Europe as a political exile, 
and not unnaturally either. But our object is not his. We wish to 
reduce the power and the pretensions of Russia, and not to set the 
world into a flame. Constitutional government, and we regret to add 
the cause of liberty in general, have too often suffered from the indis- 
ereet zeal and impracticable aspirations of men, very earnest, very 
honest, who look not to what is possible, but to what they wish, in 
their dreams of universal brotherhood. 

Heartsease. By the Author of‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 2 vols. 
12mo. Second Edition—With many religious people, a ‘ novel’ must 
be a vicious thing, and the thinking of such persons has not been 
wholly without reason. But that term must come to have a different 
signification, even with the most conventional and prudish, if we are 
to have many such prose fictions as the one before us. The author of 
this production is not only removed, wide as the poles asunder, from 
Anne Radcliffe, but her ground is, in some material respects, in 
advance of that taken by Sir Walter Scott, and even of that occupied 
by Miss Edgeworth and Currer Bell. She achieves her object with- 
out the aids which have contributed so much to the success of the 
romantic school and the historical school. Like Miss Edgeworth and 
Currer Bell, she finds material to her taste near at hand; but even as 
compared with them, she does her work with much less dependenee on 
the humorous, the grotesque, or the intense. Such life as we can 
suppose to be taking place everywhere about us in these railway days, 
is sufficient for her purpose; and a mode of depicting this life, which 
is, for the most part, simple, quiet, and kindly, is quite enough in her 
hands to render it a theme full of interest and instruction. It should 
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be added, that the author of Heartsease is not content with giving 
us the fair in nature, she gives us the fairer in religion. The spirit of 
the story is a beautiful Christian spirit. Mrs. Gaskell has sympathies 
and genius of this complexion, but even here there is a difference. It 
is true there is something of a Puseyish tincture in the piety intro- 
duced in these volumes, but the tincture is very slight, and the mind 
is hardly a happy one that cannot feel the truth and beauty of its 
substance. The heroes and heroines in most of our prose fictions 
which are meant to be good, are generally good from themselves, and 
often, not only without the aid of favourable circumstances, but as if 
in defiance of the unfavourable. Our space here does not allow of our 
giving any sketch either of the story or the characters“in these volumes. 
It must be sufficient for us thus to indicate the place which the work 
occupies in this department of our literature. 

The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded in the Ruins of her 
Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Wit11am Ossurn, F.S.L. 2 vols. 
8vo. ‘Triibner. 1854.—These are two handsome volumes on a deeply 
interesting subject. The first professes to deduce the history of 
Egypt from its monuments, ‘from the first colonization of the valley 
to the visit of the Patriarch Abraham; the second purports to be a 
history derived from the same sources, extending ‘from the visit of 
Abraham tothe Exodus.’ To suppose that this has been satisfactorily 
accomplished, is to suppose a great work done. What the impression 
of the author is as to the success of his labours, may be inferred from 
the concluding paragraph of the first volume. 

‘ Thus have we recovered from these coeval remains the details of the history of 
Egypt from its first settlement to the visit of the patriarch Abram. This, in itself, 
is a circumstance sufficiently extraordinary and unexpected. Yet in addition, many 
particulars concerning the outer and inner life of the men that then lived upon the 
earth are also recorded in the same memorials, whereby their domestic habits, their 
social institutions, their very modes of thought, are disclosed to us, and so minutely, 
that we know more of the men among whom Abram dwelt and conversed in 


‘Egypt, than of our own British and Saxon ancestors.’ 


This is a strong statement. Mr. Osburn has long been a labourer 
in this field. His industry and his love of his subject are patent 
enough. Nor are his labours without value, as taken along with those 
of Champollion, Lepsius, and Bunsen. But we regret to say that we 
often fail to see evidence as he does, and that he often finds it 
possible to accept of probabilities in the place of certainties, of 
plausibilities in the place of proof, as we cannot do. We have no 
doubt that his expositions of these monuments, as memorials of 
usage and thought among the ancient Egyptians, is substantially 
sound, and this is no small matter; but that he is right, even in 
the main, in his interpretations as to the persons or the times to 
which these matters refer, is, we think, more than doubtful. Etymo- 
logy is a sufficiently treacherous guide, even when the language itself is 
well known; but in reference to the language of ancient Egypt, the 
chances of error from this source are multiplied manifold. These 
exceptions, however, do not oblige us to account Mr. Osburn’s labours as 
without value. Supposing his chronology to be in some respects 
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doubtful, there is still a large sphere in which the material of authentic 
history contained in these volumes is of great worth. 

The Queens before the Conquest. By Mrs. Martnew Hat. 2 vols. 
feap. Hurst and Blackett.—Lives of the queens before the conquest, 
if given as the result of adequate research, and adequate critical dis- 
crimination, would be a welcome performance. But in Mrs. Hall’s 
volumes, the best authorities and the worst are so used, that truth 
and fiction come before us mixed together, so as to render her narra- 
tives, in our judgment, worse than useless. The Niebuhr scepticism 
to which the sources of history have been subject of late years, has 
been a reaction, and, like all reactions, has been pushed to excess. But 
Mrs. Hall errs in the other extreme. It has been felt, that to make 
her subject interesting, with such limited material, it would be expe- 
dient to write in a large spirit of credulity ; and she has so written. 
Those who are learned enough to distinguish for themselves between 
the true and the untrue in Mrs. Hall’s pages, are not likely to be found 
among her readers; and to those who are unequal to the performance 
of that sifting process, she is not to be commended as a guide. 

Cambridge University Transactions during the Puritan Controversies 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Collected by James HeEy- 
woop, M.P., F.RS., F.S.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
Tuomas Wrieut, M.A., F.S.A., &. 2 vols. 8vo. Bohn.—These 
documents relate to the period in the history of the University of 
Cambridge between 1570 and 1662. At the commencement of this 
interval the majority of the residents in the university, in common 
with the majority among the clergy everywhere, were strongly inclined 
to puritanism ; but the authorities in Cambridge, in common with the 
ruling churchmen generally, took their cue from the court, and were 
disposed to make the popish usage, rather than that of Geneva, their 
model. Hence came hot wars between the ‘ heads,’ as backed by the 
court ; and certain leaders, backed by the popular feeling. Concerning 
those disputes, and the old disputes between the gown and the town 
parties, and much besides, these volumes furnish curious, interesting, 
and sometimes amusing information. We here learn also what Cam- 
bridge was when it ceased to be subject to the crown, and bowed to 
the supreme authority as assumed by a parliament and a republic. We 
smile as we read of Cambridge scholars as threatened by college autho- 
rities with a public flogging should they be detected in bathing in the 
Cam, or in any place within the county of Cambridge; and as we see 
Bachelors of Arts doomed in certain cases of delinquency to do penance 
in the college stocks! But many things not less obsolete than such 
things have place in these records. They give us a phase of the spirit 
and manners of the past, which the historian of England who is to 
come, must study. We owe the possession of these materials to the 
liberality of Mr. Heywood, who has added this to his many good works 
of the same description. 


French literature is in a state of complete repose, we had almost 
said of profound somnolency. Our neighbours are so engrossed by the 
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war and the state of European politics, that few original works are 
printed, and no great literary ventures or enterprises are listened to or 
undertaken by publishers. Republications of standard works are not 
entered on with the same readiness as formerly, and the only portion 
of the publishing trade which appears to be carrying on a thriving 
business, is that class of it devoted to Roman-catholic theological, 
polemical, and doctrinal literature—such publishers, for instance, as 
our Keatings and Browns, our Burns of Portman-street, and our 
Duffys and Bellews of Dublin. Thus we find the Abbé Migne an- 
nouncing a publication of the works of sacred orators, meaning thereby 
preachers of the Roman-catholic church, such as Claude Joly, Jerome 
de Paris, the Péres Daniel and Loriot, &e. 

We also find announced, probably in reference to the gathering of 
Roman Catholic prelates and cardinals of Rome, Elévations sur 
? Immaculée Conception de Marie; Présentation de Marie au temple ; 
petite piéce en deus actes et en vers, par ? Abbé Rigaud,and such works as 
the following by the Society of the Enseignement Catholique, Neuvaine 
en Vhonneur de Saint Frangois Xavier; Histoire de la Bienheureuse 
Germaine de Pibrac, par ? Abbé Galvan; Pieux Souvenirs des ames du 
Purgatoire, par Monseigneur V Evéque de Belley; et Paraphrase de 
Litanies de Notre Dame de Lorette, par Clausade, Notaire. That 
Romish priests, that Jesuits, monks, and nuns should edit, write, or 
publish such works as these does not astound us, but that a Notaire, 
a class comprising within its members some of the shrewdest and 
keenest intellects in France, should be so engaged, does indeed amaze 
us. It is, however, a sign of the times, and convinces us that the 
spirit of ultramontanism is up in France as it is in Belgium, as it is 
in Ireland and in England, and as it is among the Roman Catholics 
of America. During the reigns of Louis XVIITI., Charles X., Louis 
Philippe, and during the Republic, the French clergy were generally 
distinguished for their adherence to the liberties of the Gallican 
Church ; but now the great body of the Romish clergy in France are 
the mere blind and servile instruments of the see of Rome. The 
mass of Catholic priests and bishops in France are now body and soul 
mere slaves of the Pope. This will account for the interest taken in the 
so-called miracles at La Salette, for the re-publication of Romish 
sermons, Romish tracts, and the heaps of rubbish which are sold as 
books of devotions, and as lives of the saints. This will also account 
for the stir in the south of France, more especially at Toulouse and 
Clermont, on the question of the miraculous conception. 

Another remarkable circumstance, proving the start taken by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, is the election of the Bishop of Orleans, better 
known as the Abbé Dupanloup, as a member of the French Academy. 
The Abbé, to his credit be it said, is a person of more taste and scho- 
larship than the generality of his fellows; but he is also an ultramon- 
tane churchman, and a stickler for the immaculate Conception. It was 
not, however, his ultramontanism or his literary merits, moderate 
though they be, which recommended him to the Academy, but his 
Orleanism. As an author he was wholly unknown to fame. All that 
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his partisans could say of him was, that he was labouring at an un- 
finished treatise on education, and on a life of Madame Acaree. These 
were not labours to recommend him to such men as Cousin, Villemain, 
Guizot, De Broglie, Montalembert, Thiers, and Salvandy. The truth 
is that he was recommended by his Orleanism, which is, however 
mute, a protestation against the present system. His discourse, on 
the whole, was creditable to him. He vindicated the supremacy, not 
to say the divinity, of letters, and spoke in suitable terms of the ser- 
vices rendered to the world and civilization by Pagan writers. This 
was a slap at the Abbé Gaume, who would relegate France to the 
Latinity of the monks of the medizval era. The discourse of Salvandy, 
a former writer in the Débats, and ambassador and minister of Louis 
Philippe, in reply to that of the bishop, was fade and insipid. This 
man, the son of a disfrocked priest and an exclaustrated nun, who had 
been more than half his life writing in newspapers, ran on upon the dis- 
orders of opinion and the licence of demnagogue writers ! 

Mémoires d'un Seigneur Russe, ou tableau de la situation actuelle des 
paysans dans les provinces Russe. Traduite du Russe par ERNEst 
CHarrieRE. Paris: Librairie de L. Hachette et Cie. London: 
D. Nutt. 1854.—Everything coming from a Russian souree must 
necessarily be looked upon with suspicion. In the first place, the 
Russians, according to the account of all travellers, are the greatest 
of liars, and in the second place even though they were disposed to 
tell the truth, the Censorship authorities would not allow them to 
do so. In the next place, like all barbarians, the Russians have a 
strong feeling of vanity and egotism. They think themselves not 
only the bravest, but also the most civilized and the only invincible 
nation on the earth. On these grounds everything coming from them 
must be received with distrust. The present volume is therefore an 
unsafe guide as to the condition of the serfs in Russia, and as to the 
relation they bear to intendants and masters. 

Histoire de ma Vie. Par GroreE Sanp, (tome premier.) Paris: 
Victor Lecou, Editeur, Rue du Boula. London: D. Nutt. 1854.—” 
Readers at all familiar with French literature, are well acquainted 
with the works of Madame Dudevant, far better known under 
the pseudonyme of George Sand. Her Indiana, containing the 
poignant and harrowing history of an ill assorted marriage, her 
Valentine, Jacques, and above all her André, are marked by a style 
of wonderful eloquence, grace, versatility, and power. Probably no 
French prose. writer of our day—-or since the death of Jean 
Jacques himself—has exercised such a magical influence over the 
French public as Madame George Sand, of whom the celebrated 
Arago said, seventeen years ago, in a speech, delivered in the Chamber 
of Deputies, that she was‘ wn de nos premiers et peut-étre notre premier 
prosateur actuel.’ It was therefore with high feelings of expectation, we 
opened the volume at the head of this article, feelings however doomed 
to the most poignant disappointment. The work, it is true, is 
beautifully printed, and on most unexceptionable paper. It is, 
indeed, a ‘small rivulet of text wandering through a meadow of 
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margin’ to the extent of two hundred and ninety pages, which might 
be comprised in fifty, probably in forty of the pages of Mr. Routledge 
or Mr. Bohn, and certainly in the same number of pages as a book 
printed like Heartsease, which has just issued from the establishment 
of Messrs. Parker and Son. Be this, however, as it may, the details 
of the volume are by no means interesting. In the 290 pages we 
have little—indeed, we may say nothing—concerning Madame Sand 
herself, but a great deal on Frederick Augustus, Konigsmark, Maurice 
of Saxony, the Abbé St. Pierre, the Count of Horn, Mademoiselle 
Verires, M. Dupin de Franceuil, Madame Dupin de Chenonceaux, 
and Martin Dupin, the father of Madame Sand. These details, con- 
tained in four short chapters, make up the sum of the book, to which 
is appended some letters on the reign of terror, written by her father, 
in which we see nothing very extraordinary. The reader who looks 
for scandalous details concerning Madame Sand’s separation from her 


‘husband will be disappointed. The lady treats this topie with 


becoming and proper reserve. The epigraph of the book is curious— 


* Charité envers les autres 
Dignité envers soi méme 
Sincerité devant Dieu.’ 


In the second volume, Madame Sand will doubtless enter into her 
subject, and may be as eloquent and entrainante as is her wont. 

Les Petits Paris. Par les Auteurs des ‘Mémoires de Bilboquet.’ 
Paris: Librairie d’Alphonse Tande, Galerie de l}Odéon.—A most 
amusing collection of ten-sous little volumes has just been printed in 
Paris, about fifty of which have already appeared at the publishers, 
comprising Paris Boursier, Paris Comedien, Paris Journaliste, Paris 
Restaurant, Paris Médecin, Paris Lorette, Viveur, Sc. Paris Jour- 
naliste describes the condition of an aspirant to journalism, who is 
allowed to enter the lists, but is not yet a paid member of the staff; 
of the printer, who is more expeditious than ordinary printers, and 
whom he calls ‘Je Zouave de la Pensée;’ of the‘ redacteur de minuit, who 
reads proofs and supplies copy wanting at the last moment; of the 
scissors man, or ‘coupew; of the ‘faiseur de faits Paris; of the 
‘redacteur qui fait le journal ;’ and also of the ‘veducteur en chef? 
Having disposed of this ‘ gros bonnet,’ the sketcher goes over L’ Homme 
Serieux, or the writer of heavy, lumbering articles, such as Mr. 
indites in this country, and thence proceeds to ‘Le Nouvelliste, the 
Feuilleton, the Chroniques Musicales et Parisiennes. The whole 
thing is done in a very lively and laughing manner, but there is some 
excellent advice in the little book, notwithstanding. The chapter xii., 
Des choses qu’on ne doit plus dire dans le journalisme might be read 
with advantage by many of our journalists. In the chapter, Comment 
on devient journaliste, some of the responses are good. Often it is 
because one has been plucked at one’s premier examen de droit, and 
sometimes because one is overloaded with vanity and ambition, or 
because one has one shoulder higher than the other. 

Paris Restaurant describes the restaurants of Paris, including the 
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‘Provencaux, the two Hamels, &c. We should mention that there are 
two new restaurants newly opened, at three francs a head, one called Le 
Diner de Paris, in the Palais Royal ; and the other, the Diner Euro- 
péen, in the Boulevard Montmartre. Of these, as the greatest novelty, 
‘a sketch is given. 

Recueil de Documents relatifs 4 la Russie, pour la plupart Secrets 
et Inedits, utiles a consulter dans la crise actuelle. ‘Trois livraisons. 
Paris: chez Pagnerre, Libraire. 1854.—These are precious documents 
for the historian, and albeit many of them have seen the light before in 
the portfolio, both in the French and English edition, yet some of the 
papers now collected together in these /ivraisons, are contained in a 
dozen or twenty different volumes, some of them books of travels, others 
of them memoirs. The advantage of having the whole gathered to- 
gether compactly in a couple of volumes is immense. What progress 
we have made since 1826! In that year, Pozzo de Borgo wrote from 
Paris to Nesselrode, that France was with Russia, and that they might 
do what they would with Turkey. The existence of Turkey (wrote 
the Corsican envoy of the Czar,) altogether depends on the generosity 
of our august master. Now England and France are united to prevent 
the Czar from robbing the ‘sick man’ for his peculiar ‘ profit.’ In 
1826, Pozzo predicted the speedy ruin of England, and announced to 
his master her inability toenter ona war. Within thirty years of this 
prediction, England is stronger than at any period of her existence, and 
is waging guerre & Voutrance to the Czar of Russia. 

Causeries du Iundi. Par C. A. Saint Beuve, de Académie 
Frangaise. Tome neuviéme. Paris: Garnier Freres. 1854.—M. de 
St. Beuve is a full and a well-read man; but it has been lately said 
that he has written too much, and too much also for the pleasure of 
writing. We begin to think there is some truth in the remark. Here 
is the ninth volume of a collection of Causeries of all the most cele- 
brated French writers, like the eight previous ones, of about 420 
pages, all produced within the space of about two years. Surely this 
is going somewhat too fast—at least, for the reputation of M. Saint 
Beuve. Yet still the academician goes on, and is weekly inditing 
while we write. Of his task we may well say, ‘ quand finera-t-elle?’ 

There are eleven or twelve literary portraits, or characters, in this, all 
more or less well done, but some of them are heavy reading. The 
best notices in the present volume are those on ‘ Masillon, Froissart, 
the Abbé Provost, and Bourdaloue.’ That on Marivaux we consider 
somewhat heavy. Yet, notwithstanding his defects, M. Saint Beuve 
is the best, and the best read of literary critics in our day. 

Dictionnaire de la Conversation et de la Lecture, par une Société de 
Savants et de gens de Lettres sous la direction de M. W. Duckett. 
Tome huitieme. Paris: aux Comptoirs de la Direction, 9, Rue 
Mazarine et chez Micnret Levy Freres, Libraires, Rue Vivienne. 
1854.—This work, as it originally appeared in a post edition, was 
brought to a termination in 1850 or 1851. It had then extended to 
about sixty-eight volumes, including the supplement. The world, 
however, does not stand still; and a second edition was called for in 
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1852: the eighth volume of which, just published, we have ‘now before 
us. On comparing it with the original work we find it in a great 
degree recast. It is also corrected and augmented, with several new 
articles, bringing down ‘ persons and things,’ so to speak, to December, 
1854. Most of the old contributors lend their assistance, and we find 
among the names of the’ writers Barthe, Champollion, Dupin ainé, 
Ferry, Forget, Guizot, Keratry, Nisard, Jules Janin, Philarete Chalses 
Jules, Sandeau, Thiers, Tissot, and Viennet, of the Academy, and 
Vaulabelle, Minister of Public Instruction under the Republic. These 
names speak for themselves. 


The event of the season in the literary world of Germany, is the 
long expected and earnestly desired publication of Seetzen’s travels.* 
On the 15th of June, 1802, Ulrich Jasper Seetzen set the first step on 
a journey of discovery in the East, which he had long had in view, and 
for which, with much and various aid from others, he had made dili- 
gent preparation. His setting out was hailed by the foremost men in the 
higher classes of German society, and the brightest expectations were 
cherished of what the enthusiastic and well-read traveller would accom- 
plish. After some discouragements, arising from inexperience, Seetzen 
began to make real progress, and he eventually succeeded in tra- 
versing the countries enumerated below. Wherever he went he at 
every step made some acquisition, adding to the existing stores 
of knowledge in almost every branch. Philology, antiquities, manners 
and customs, civil government, social and domestic life, ethnology—no 
matter what—all were laid under contribution. He continued his 
travels and his researches until the 19th of September, 1811, on which 
day he lost his life, being found dead, while on his way from Mecca to 
Bassora, bearing with him seventeen camels’ load of treasure, a small 
portion of the rewards of his enterprise. Another and a very valuable 
portion formed the nucleus of the Gotha Oriental museum. Seetzen 
was accustomed to keep a journal while on his travels. He also sent 
home many letters, and wrote learned essays and disquisitions. These, 
his papers, were scattered here and there. Their recovery appeared 
hopeless. Yet, considering the value of their contents, what more 
desirable? Of special interest was the journal, though portions of 
it had appeared in periodicals, and had been turned to good account 
by Ritter in his Erdkunde. Was it not. possible that the journal, if 
not other papers by Seetzen, should be published, and published in a 
manner worthy of the man and the cause? ‘True, very many years 
had gone by, yet, what Seetzen saw, heard, thought, and wrote, had a 
permanent worth and an undecaying interest. At length, at the end 
of some half century, the object is attained—at least in part—by the 
publication, in the way of an instalment, of two volumes of his journal. 
These volumes will sharpen the already prevalent desire, for they are 


* Ulrich Jasper Seetzen’s Reisen durch Syrien, Paliistina, Phénicien, die Trans- 
jordan-Linder, Arabia Petrea, und Unter-Agypten ; edited, with comments, by 
Professor Kruse, aided by Dr. Hinrichs and Dr. G. F. Hermann Miiller. 1854. 
G. Reimer, Berlin ; London, Nutt. 
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full of a vivid interest as well as solid information, reminding the 
reader at once of his boyish favourite, Robinson Crusoe, and the in- 
structor of his mature years, Humboldt’s Cosmos. Of the merits of 
the learned editor, Dr. Kruse, it is not easy to speak in competent 
terms. Specially to his credit do we consider it, that he has sought 
and obtained assistance in his labours from the first scholars in the 
several departments, by whose aid he has corrected the publication 
according to the present standard of scientific knowledge. Some idea 
of the labour of the task, and the pains which have been taken therein, 
may be formed if we mention that the journal was written with nothing 
better or more durable than a black lead pencil, whose strokes of course 
had, in the lapse of so many years, and the rubs and chances through 
which the manuscripts had passed, become more or less effaced and 
illegible ; but— 
‘ Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor.’ 


We shall watch the progress of the publication with interest, and if its 
termination is not prolonged to the Greek calends, may furnish a 
critical account of its contents when completed. 

‘Nothing too good to be mended.’ Something of this kind should 
have been the motto prefixed to a quarto sheet of nearly one hundred 
pages, lately issued from Weber’s book warehouse, in Leipsic, and 
written by Daniel Sanders,* which sage critic is a veritable ‘ Daniel 
come to judgment,’ for he undertakes first to point out the mistakes 
and errors of the admirable German dictionary now being put forth by 
the brothers Grimm, and secondly, to offer the German people some- 
thing better, a specimen of which is given in these well printed pages;— 
a pity that so much good paper, good type, and good will, should have 
been thus thrown away. The reasons for a new work assigned by the 
gd are so trifling as to disprove the very point he wishes to esta- 

ish. 

The fifth division of the second volume of the very erudite Frede- 
rick Creuzer’s ‘German Writings,’+ has just appeared, and contains a 
series of essays regarding the history of classical philology in both 
its biographical and critical relations; in which, due recognition is 
made of ‘the Burneyan Pleiades of the eighteenth century—Bentley, 
Dawes, Markland, Taylor, Toup, Tyrwhitt, and Porson.’ Alas! classical 
scholarship in England is now only a matter of history—the shadow 
of a great name. We hope that the increasing study of German 
literature in this country will shame our common-place scholars into 
an honourable rivalry. In this view the present volume may be of 
service. 

Another work from the same fertile and polished pen, has this 
moment come to hand, entitled Friderici Creuzeri Opuscula Selecta 
(‘A Selection from the Minor Writings of Frederick Creuzer’). The 
volume contains essays, memoirs, and letters, written in Latin. They 


* Programm eines neuen Worterbuches der Deutschen Sprache, 1854. 
+ Friederich Creuzer’s Deutsche Schriften, neue und verbesserte. Frankfurt am 
Main, J. Baer; London, Nutt. 1854. 
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might have had for motto, nihil tetigit quod non ornavit—‘ he added a 
grace to everything he touched,’ The lovers of exact scholarship con- 
veyed in pure Latinity, will find a rich treat in these pages. We direct 
special attention to that which is to us the most remarkable of all 
inscriptions (p. 236), an inscription written by Creuzer to be chiselled 
on a stone erected to the memory of the inventor of moveable types, 
Guttenberg; the inscription, in a most extraordinary and felicitous 
manner, conveys a complete history of literature, from its origin in 
a down to the vast yet systematized treasures of printed 
ooks. 

We can do little more than mention the following new publica- 
tions :—the second volume of Dr. W. Wachsmuth’s instructive His- 
tory of Political Parties in Ancient and Modern Times,* which treats 
of the political parties of the middle ages; the first part of a History 
of the World, 2 manual composed in a religious spirit, and designed 
for school use; this part, in a third edition, narrates in a clear and 
simple style the History of the Ancient World;+ the fourth part of a 
Philosophy of History, or on Tradition, which handles the subject of 
the Jewish Cabbala in connexion with Christian philosophy.t The 
following are recent publications. They are reserved for critical notice 
in this periodical—namely, Geschichte Griechenlands (‘A History of 
Greece,’ by Dr. F. Kostiim, 3 vols. 8vo, Heidelberg, Mohr); Lehrbuch 
des Rémischen Rechts (‘A Manual of Roman law,’ by Dr. G. C. 
Burchardi, 2nd edit.,5 (thin) vols., 8vo, Stuttgart, Liesching and 
Co.); Der Rémische Katholicismus (‘The Organizations of Roman 
Catholicism,’ 1 vol. 8vo, by A.“H. Baier, Leipzig, Koch); Die Compo- 
sition der Apostelgeschichte (‘The Origin and Composition of the Acts 
of the Apostles, reviewed by E. Lekebusch, 1 vol. 8vo, Gotha, F. and 
A. Perthes, 1854); The Apostolischen Vater (‘ The Apostolic Fathers, 
by A. Hilgenfeld, 1 vol. 8vo, Halle, Pfeffer, 1853); Clementis Romani 
Homilia (‘The Homilies of Clemens Romanus, now for the first time 
published entire, by A. R. M. Dressel, 1 vol., crown 8vo, Gottingen, 
Dieterich, 1853); Die Homilien (‘'The Homilies and Recognitions of 
Clemens Romanus,’ by G. Uhlhorn, 1 vol. 8vo, Géttingen, Dieterich, 
1854): Das Buch Henoch (‘The Book of Enoch, translated and ex- 
plained,’ by Dr. A. Dillmann, 1 vol. 8vo, Leipsic, Vogel, 1853) ; 
Geschichte der letzten Propheten (‘ A History of the Lesser Prophets,’ 
by Peter Schegg, 1 vol. 8vo, Regensburg, Manz, 1854); G. £. Lessing 
als Theologe (‘G. E. Lessing considered as a Theologian,’ by C. 
Schwartz, 1 vol. 8vo, Halle, Pfeffer, 1854). 

Russland’s Kraft-Elemente und Einfluss-Mittel ; the Resources of 
Russia's Power and the Means of her Influence: an Historical, 

* Geschichte der Politschen Parteiungen, von Dr. W. Wachsmuth, Zweiter 
Band ; Braunschweig, Schwetschke and Son; London, Nutt. 1854. 

+ Die Weltgeschichte von Johannes Bumiiller, Erster Theil, Geschichte des 
Alterthums ; Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder ; London, Nutt. 

t Philosophie der Geschichte ; Munster, 1853. We have not attempted to 
review the three works mentioned above, as they are each imperfect. We take the 


opportunity of informing Foreign Publishers that we cannot promise a review of 
works not completed. 
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Statistical Sketch. By Dr. F. F. W. Von Repey. Frankfurt am 
Main: K.T. Véleker; London: Nutt. lvol. 8vo. 1854.—After an 
historical introduction, treating of the rise and growth of the Musco- 
vite power, now menacing European civilization, but only, as we 
trust, to be the more thoroughly humbled in the dust, the author, who 
is well prepared for his subject, treats, in a series of rapid and readable 
outlines, of the material, social, intellectual, moral, and religious con- 
dition and interests of the Russian empire, supplying minute and accu- 
rate information, specially opportune and valuable in the present poli- 
tical crisis. The aims of Russia are described in these conclusions : 1, the 
enlargement of its boundaries, in order to obtain more seaboard and 
more warmth, is an essential pre-requisite of its development, if not of 
its continued existence ; consequently, 2, it is a sacred duty of its govern- 
ment to extort for the country means for these objects ; 3, the Russian 
government fully recognises this sacred duty, and has long invariably 
laboured to fulfil it; 4, the Russian government, in the choice of its 
means, has constantly taken full care to subordinate to that great end 
all smaller considerations, especially such as belong to the heart and 
the fancy (p. 374.) This calm decision of an impartial historian, 
speaking in full view of all the facts of the case, at once disposes of 
a crowd of trifling objections to the present war, and puts Mr. Bright 
into the unenviable position of being the spontaneous apologist of a 
semi-barbarian freebooter ; for what else is a nation that makes self- 
aggrandisement its ceaseless aim, and values its means in the degree 
in which they put forward that unjust, anti-social, and anti-Christian 
object ? We recommend this volume to the careful study of the small 
but noisy clique who, being inside the citadel, employ their position to 
dishearten its defenders and encourage its assailants. This may not be 
an improper place to ask for patronage on behalf of a well-executed and 
very instructive map of Western or European Russia, drawn up by 
J. 'T. Ahrens.* Germany, not content to stand ingloriously by with 
folded arms, while England and France fight her battles, has invoked 
the spirit of bigotry in favour of Russia, by republishing at this 
moment Luther’s Philippic against the Turks,t with Professor Kahnis 
acting surgically in an operation in truth worthy of the operator. 
We have the greater pleasure in introducing to the English public Dr. 
Von Reden’s instructive and warning volume, because an impression 
prevails in this country that Germany, and especially Prussia, is almost 
without exception Russian in its sympathies. That the court and 
the courtiers are so is unquestionable, and bitterly, we believe, will 
they, ere long, rue their anti-national policy. But the intelligence of 
Germany is opposed to the well-understood designs of the Czar. The 
press, too, has uttered many a protest. The fact is exemplified in a 
recently published volume,f bearing the ironic title of Russia’s Services 


* La Russie Occidentale, redigée et dressée par J. H. Ahrens, Niirnberg, 
S. Beyerlein ; London, Nutt. 

+ D. Martin Luther’s Biichlein vom Kriege wider den Tiirken, &c., mit einem 
Vorwort von Professor D, Kahnis. 
+ Russland’s Verdienste um Deutschland, Hamburg, Hoffman u. Campe. 
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toward Germany, which sets forth all that for the long period of 400 
years Russia has either directly done against Germany, or indirectly 
brought to pass to its disadvantage; and which is well fitted to 
dissipate the illusions under which the Russian party in Germany 
labours, and by which they endeavour to mislead others. 

Die Fabel von Amor und Psyche ; the Story of Amor and Psyche, 
as told by Apuleius. Metrically rendered in Latin and German by 
Dr. J.C. Exster, with the Latin original. Leipsic: R. Weigell. 
London: Nutt. One vol. 8vo, pp. 181, with woodeuts. 1854.—Who- 
ever may have been the originator of this pagan myth, the compara- 
tively few lines of which it consists contain a conception alike elegant 
and useful. What can be more so than the idea of the human soul 
passing through all its trials on the earth and below the earth, under 
the guidance and aid of love, with which it becomes so interwoven that 
at last the two become one in the heavenlyand eternal world. We have 
only to suppose that the love is the love of God in Jesus Christ his 
son, in order to give the allegory a Christian import, and make it repre- 
sent divine truth. This ‘fable,’ as it appears in Apuleius, Dr. Elster 
has elegantly reproduced, first in Latin and then in German hexa- 
meters, and has therein given a proof of scholarship which would not 
easily be found out of his native country. The beautifully-executed 
volume has its value increased by a few pictorial illustrations. The book 
is for the learned, and we have seldom seen a rarer gem of its kind. 

Chr. Oeser’s Welgteschichte fiir das Weibliche Geschlecht. ‘ Oeser’s 
History of the World for the Female Sex.’ The Fourth Edition, 
revised by Proressor Dr. George WeseEr. Brandstetter, Leipzig. 
London: Nutt, 270, Strand —Excelling us in every department of 
general education, the Germans especially excel us English people, 
and all the world besides, in the attention they pay to the education 
of their daughters. Without going further, this work establishes the 
fact. In three not over large volumes, the learned author and his 
coadjutors have drawn a striking and impressive picture of the ancient 
world, the middle ages, and modern times, throwing into the shade 
things less fitted for females, and bringing into light more or less 
brilliant, things more fitted to form, raise, and ennoble their existence. 
Among the latter are, domestic life, art, and literature; which accord- 
ingly receive in these volumes due attention. Nor is what may be 
more specially termed the history a list of hard names, and a sequence 
of dry facts, as are most historical manuals employed by English 
instructors, but a reproduction, in vivid pictures, of ancient, medizval, 
and modern social and political life. Special care is taken to exhibit 
‘God in Providence.’ In consequence, a religious tone pervades the 
book. Indeed, the whole work is lighted up with the presence of 
the Father of human kind, and with a brotherly feeling of good-will to 
man. Cordially approving of the principles and views under which 
the work has been composed, we as cordially commend the execution. 
Having come to a fourth edition, it has obtained an established and 
well-deserved position in educational literature. While the work has 
what, in this country may be termed the general peculiarity of being 
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specially adapted for female instruction, it has also a special peculiarity 
in appendices, which contain pretty full and systematically arranged 
extracts from the classic writers of the chief countries that pass under 
review. As a short specimen of the style, we subjoin this touching 
anecdote :— 

‘Genuine womanly tenderness with unusual courage are seen united in Emilie 
Louise, Countess of Lavalette. She was the daughter of the Marquis of Beauhar- 
nois (brother of the husband of Josephine, afterwards Empress) on which account 
Buonaparte became attached to her and gave her in marriage to Lavalette, then a 
general, and ata later period, a count. When Napoleon came back from Elba, 
Lavalette was one of the first who placed themselves by his side ; whereupon, after 
the return of Louis X VIII., he was condemned to death by martiallaw. His loving 
wife sought every means to rescue him, but in vain; her prayers were rejected 
with harshness. She therefore formed the bold determination to rescue him the 
day before his execution. She contrived to get introduced into his cell, and 
prevailed on Lavalette to flee in woman’s attire, while she in his stead remained in 
prison. After a few minutes the deception was discovered. The poor woman was 
treated with special severity, and for six weeks was kept in close confinement. 
During this time the miserable countess endured the greatest anxiety about her 
husband, of whom she heard notone word. At length her mind became disordered. 
In this unhappy state she was found by Lavalette, when, after an absence of six 
years, he returned in virtue of a pardon from the King. But no longer did she 
know the husband for whom she had offered herself. From that time Lavalette 
withdrew from the world, and devoted his days to the care of his wife, until by love 
and attentions he succeeded in restoring her faculties to soundness. Yet in both 
the core of life was injured ; Lavalette died in the year 1830; how his noble wife 
ended her days is not exactly known.’—(Vol. iii., p. 448.) 


John Wycliffe und Seine Beduntung fiir die Reformation ; John de 
Wyclife and his Influence in the Reformation. By Oskar JAGER, 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 148; Halle: E. Anton. London: Nutt. 1854. 

Wichif und die Lollarden; Wycliffe and the Lollards. By G. 
Lrcuter, published in the Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie, 
1853-4; London, Nutt.—We are glad to see the warm interest which 
is now shown in Germany respecting Wycliffe and other precursors of 
Luther and the Lutheran reformation. Never since that event was 
there a more urgent occasion for going back to the originals of the 
great movement, in order not only to learn there what are its essential 
principles, but also to renew the strength and regain the ardour by 
which it was brought to a successful issue. Judging by present ap- 
pearances we should say that the battle against sacerdotal authority 
and anile superstition, has now to be fought over again. The final 
result occasions us no anxiety, for it is in the hands of divine Provi- 
dence, and the cause of Christ once so signally victorious against 
popery, prelatism, tradition, and false doctrine, will not suffer perma- 
nent damage, still less encounter defeat, forasmuch as it is the cause of 
God, and consequently has in itself and on its side the all conquering 
power of truth, or in other words the Bible, the Holy Spirit, and 
human intelligence. In the same facts do we find grounds for confi- 
dence that the cause will not lack effectual champions, and that its 
champions will know well where to find their weapons. Those weapons 
in our judgment are the very principles which the old reformers wielded 
so manfully and with so much effect. All that is needed is, that the 
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representatives of God’s truth should be faithful to those principles, 
clearly discerning their character, fully developing their significance, 
and strenuously applying their power in the new circumstances of the 
present hour. 

The interest concerning Wycliffe now manifested in Germany, called 
forth by the outburst of papal zeal, is largely indebted for its origin 
and support to‘ The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, by 
Robert Vaughan,’ published originally in 1829 and again, in a new 
edition, in 1831. From private sources of information, as well as 
public acknowledgments, we know that the author of that work has 
become the centre of the Wycliffian interest in the learned world. 
The full acknowledgments made by German writers of their indebted- 
ness, make us the more regret that the two authors whose publications 
stand at the head of these observations, had not seen the new form 
(really a new work,) under which, ‘'The Life and Opinions of John de 
Wycliffe’ has recently appeared,* a volume, we must be allowed to say, 
which with rare felicity complies with Horace’s precept in uniting the 
useful with the agreeable—wtile dulci. -Our regret is shared by 
Messrs. Jiiger and Lechler: and yet those scholars, not having 
seen the ‘Monograph,’ could not fully measure the service it 
would have been to them. From our own studies however we 
know that their productions would have been not only more com- 
plete, and more exact, but also less marred by errors and mistakes. 
In making this statement we throw no blame on those gentlemen, for it 
was natural that an English author should best appreciate and 
portray an English reformer. Of special value would our German 
friends have found some of the new matter introduced into the 
Monograph, in particular the interesting chapter which describes 
Wycliffe as a professor in Oxford. They would, moreover, have more 
thoroughly comprehended the Genesis of his system of ideas, and so 
more precisely defined his position in the world of thought and 
action; for, to quote a few words from Dr. Vaughan’s Preface— The 
‘ opinions of Wycliffe have a history. His mind did not become all 
‘at once that it became ultimately. But Mr. Lewist often cites him 
‘as giving utterance, at a comparatively early period of his career, 
‘to opinious which he did not avow until long afterwards. Hence the 
‘enemies of the Reformer have represented Wycliffe as saying and 
‘ unsaying according to the exigencies of his career; while in truth— 
‘as the ensuing pages will, I think, demonstrate—nothing could be 
‘more foreign from his character, or more unlike the facts of his 
‘history.’ (p. iii.) Equally, we are sure, would Herr Jiiger have 
at least qualified the representation he has given in the part (p. 95), 
where, drawing a parallel between Wycliffe and Huss, he says that 
the practical writings of the latter breathe much more than those of 


* John de Wycliffe, D.D. A monograph, with some account of the Wycliffe 
MSS. in Oxford, Cambridge, the British Museum, Lambeth Palace, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. London, Seeley, 1853. 

+ The History of the Life and Sufferings of John Wiclif. By John Lewis, 
London, 1720, new edition, 1820. 
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Wycliffe a spirit more intimately connected with the Gospel, and 
subsisting exclusively thereon. We find in Huss a truly living and 
personal relation to Christ, while to us Wycliffe only seems to strain 
after such a blessing.’ (p. 95). The true state of the case may be 
seen in the chapter in the ‘ Monograph,’ entitled‘ Wycliffe Preaching.’ 
Let these words be our voucher, ‘ If thou hast a full belief of Christ, 
‘how he lived here on earth, and how he overcame the world, thou 
‘also overcomest it, as a kind son; for if thou takest heed how 
‘Christ despised the world, and followest him here, as thou shouldst by 
‘the faith of the Father, thou must needs overcome it. And here it 
‘is manifest what many men are in this world. They are not born 
‘ of God, nor do they believe in Christ ; for if this belief were in them, 
‘they would follow Christ in the manner of his life. To all Christian 
‘men, therefore, the faith of Christ’s life is needful; and hence we 
‘should know the Gospel, for this telleth the belief of Christ.’ 
(p. 401, 2). 

Of the German writings before us one, that of Herr Lechler, is a 
treatise on Wycliffites rather than on Wycliffe, the person of ‘ our great 
proto-reformer’ being kept in the background, to give scope and pro- 
minence to details of the history of the Lollards. The sketch, displaying 
learning and research, is a valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history, 
and will possess a peculiar interest when the conclusion appears, which, 
we learn, is to contain some interesting materials from the unpublished 
MSS. of Bishop Reginald Peacock, who, in the fifteenth century, 
denied the real presence, and received the honour of having his 
writings burnt at Oxford in 1457. Herr Jiger’s volume owes its 
origin to a prize, proposed in 1851, by the Protestant theological 
faculty at Tiibingen, for the best essay descriptive of Wycliffe’s 
characteristic doctrines, his opposition to the doctrines of the Romish 
Church, and his reformatory influence considered in itself, and in its 
relations to Huss, Wessel, and Luther. It was impossible to do full 
justice to so wide a subject within some two hundred pages; accord- 
ingly, the essay wants comprehensiveness; it also laeks vouchers. 
The writer advances his opinions, and pronounces his critical verdict ; 
but unfortunately, the evidence on which he has proceeded is not 
found within the limits of his pages. Hence the work has even more 
of an abstract character than German works in general ; consequently, 
its interest to at least the unlearned is small. Yet is the effort one in 
the right direction, and not without merit. Herr Jiiger, in his 
‘introduction,’ blames English literature for having too much a 
matter-of-fact character. On our part, we regret the transcendental 
tone of our Teutonic cousins. Speculation has its part to play in life, 
but life is anything but continuous speculation. Certainly it is all 
very well to lead young divines to take discriminating views of his- 
torical personages, and all very well that historical personages should 
be each ticketed, and placed in his proper pigeon-hole ; but something 
more is needed if Jesuitism is to be effectually withstood. Herr 
Lechler wisely indicates, as one chief characteristic of Wycliffe’s move- 
ment, the fact that it was essentially popular, and to the people now 
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must the appeal be chiefly made; their sound heart and strong sense 

would make light work of the papistical cobwebs; and while we 

always rejoice to see learned questions Jearnedly handled, as by the 

friends whose writings have called forth these strictures, we are at least 

equally desirous of seeing great truths put on a level with the popular 

mind, and great men brought advantageously under the popular eye. 

With that feeling we are convinced that a low-priced edition of the 

tasteful and very interesting ‘Monograph,’ would be of great service 

to the cause in the interests of which it was written. Herr Jager, in 

the first division of his task, describes Wycliffe’s system of religious 
opinion, then his opposition to Rome, and thirdly, the course he pur- 
sued to give that opposition effect. In the second part, he estimates 
his merits relatively to Huss, Wessel, and Luther. In Wycliffe the 
practical and the theoretical were intermingled; in other words, he 
attacked the church without having clearly defined his own position in 
to scholasticism—the philosophy of the schoolmen, which was 

the support, nay, the very foundation of the Church. After his death, 
these two functions divided, and passed—the one, the practical, to 
Huss—the other, the theoretical, to Wessell. Both united to make 
the perfect reformer in Luther. We have not space to criticise these 
abstractions ; but, with all our admiration for Luther, we must say 
that Herr Lechler seems to us led a little too far by the natural love 
of a German author for a German hero; nor can we put down the pen 
until we remind him that, at any rate, Wycliffe has the singular merit 
of having been the first to ascend the breach against the papal strong- 
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Tue beginning of the year, as regards the Fine Arts, is mostly a dull 
and barren season. The promised Exhibitions have scarcely opened, 
the expected courses of lectures have scarcely begun, and the print- 
sellers, like the booksellers, content themselves with announcements. 
Even the illustrated works, always forthcoming at Christmas, have 
been tardy, and scanty too, this season, while for the last six months 
portraits of our heroes ‘on sea and on land,’ and views, almost number- 
less, of the seat of war, chiefly attract the public attention. 

In the public department of Art, we may notice the re-opening of 
the National Gallery, to which seventeen new pictures—of the early 
Flemish or German School—have been added, and which, judging 
from the depreciatory report of them in the Art Journal of this month 
(December)—and we believe correct—will probably give rise to a paper 
war as virulent as that on ‘ the picture cleaning’ question. The lectures 
at Marlborough House have begun, and Mr. Wornum is proceeding 
with his course on ‘Ornamental Art.’ But we cannot pass on with- 
out expressing our surprise how any one could imagine that the whole 
history of Art as applied to ornament, from the earliest Egyptian re- 
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mains to the time of Louis Quatorze, could be crushed into twelve 
lectures. Such profession of impossibilities might be expected from 
those who promise to teach drawing in twelve lessons, and half a dozen 
other things in a dozen more ; but in the Government School of Design 
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we expect solid information, and careful and sober teaching. Why ° 


cannot the pupils go through a portion—and a small portion would be far 
more instructive—of this course during one season, and other portions 
be reserved for the next, instead of being coursed in twelve evenings 
through a bewildering series extending over threerthousand years ? 

Mr. Ruskin’s three lectures at the Architectural Museum on ‘ Deco- 
rative Art,’ have attracted much attention ; as, however, the last has 
not yet been given, and as, doubtless, they will be published, we shall 
reserve our notice of them. The Winter Exhibition in Pall-mall, 
which is to be opened a short time before Christmas, promises, 
we understand, a very select collection of Cabinet Pictures by 
some of our chief artists. The Architectural Exhibition, too, at the 
Suffolk-street Gallery, is to be opened about the same time, and each 
a doubtless, afford a pleasant morning visit during the Christmas 

olidays. 

The list of illustrated books, usually so important a class at this 
season, is remarkably scanty. Many advertised for Christmas presents 
are old acquaintances—some with a new dress and a new title-page— 
while of the ‘old original’ Annuals that with their gay silken liveries of 
erimson, blue, and green used to decorate the drawing-room table, but 
two remain,—The Keepsake and The Book of Beauty, or as its second 
title designates it, The Court Album. As this professes to give a 
series of ‘charming portraits,’ criticism would be cruel to the fair crea- 
tures that are therein immortalized. One or two illustrated works 
that promise well are, however, announced ; but as they are not yet 
published, we shall notice them in our next report. 

That wonderful process, photography, is making rapid advances. We 
lately saw some most beautiful specimens by De la Motte, representing 
those parts of the Crystal Palace most crowded with statues and bas- 
reliefs. The spirit of these photographs and their exquisite delicacy, 
were really marvellous. The accuracy of every detail, however minute, 
and the numberless additional details brought out clear and strong by 
the magnifying glass, made the wildest stories of magic appear possible, 
while we looked on the delicate ‘ sun picture,’ and thought on the sin- 
gularly simple means by which it had been produced. 

For the works upon Art that have lately appeared, a slight passing 
notice would he unjust; we shall, therefore, make them the subjects 
of separate short reviews in the following pages. 

Treasures of Art in Great Britain, being an Account of the Chief 
Collections of Paintings, Drawings, Sculptures, Illuminated MSS, 
~ §e. By Dr. Waaeen, Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures, 

rlin: 8 vols. Murray.—The name of Dr. Waagen is already 
familiar to students of the fine arts, both on account of his work 
entitled Art and Artists in England, published in 1835, and which 
attracted considerable notice on its appearance, and also from his being 
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inted one of the jurors at the Great Exhibition in 1851. Since 
the publication of his earlier work he has been extending the range of 
his artistic studies by visits to the chief continental galleries, and 
especially by a year’s residence in Italy ; and now, coming before his 
readers with the results of nearly twenty years’ additional knowledge, 
he is certainly entitled, even where we may not feel disposed to 
coincide with his views, to respectful attention. 

The three bulky volumes before us contain the results of Dr. 
Waagen’s examination of all the public collections, and nearly all the 
private, not only in and around London, but those scattered throughout 
the various parts of England, together with seven in Scotland. An 
extensive task this; for our ‘art treasures’ are far more numerous than 
the public—indeed than artists themselves—have imagined: and if 
occasional errors and verbal mistakes have been here and there dis- 
covered, we think the assurance in the preface, that the writer, far 
from assuming the least infallibility in his judgment, has pursued his 
researches only with ‘an equal enthusiasm and desire for truth,’ fully 
entitles him to claim, even were his mistakes more than venial, the 
indulgence which will ever be most willingly awarded by those who, 
as he truly says, ‘know from experience the difficulties which beset the 
critic on art.’ 

After a short notice of the various art collections which, from the 
time of Henry the Eighth, have been made in England, Dr. Waagen 
proceeds to describe at length the invaluable treasures of art now 
enshrined in that noblest of our public institutions, the British 
Museum. The attention he has bestowed on this part of his subject 
is proved by his having devoted almost three hundred pages to its col- 
lections alone ; nor need we be surprised at this, when we find him 
asserting, as his deliberate opinion, that while in the department of 
antiquities, vases, and coins, the British Museum has been advanced to 
a level with the continental museums ; while its collection of engrav- 
ings and etchings of the Dutch masters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries need not fear comparison with the first col- 
lections of this kind in Paris, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and Munich; 
and while the department of illuminated manuscripts may now fairly 
compete with the collections in the Vatican and at Vienna and Munich, 
(it is surpassed, indeed, solely by that priceless collection in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale, at Paris); in its unrivalled sculptures, the 
British Museum stands foremost in the whole world. 

-Beginning with the Egyptian antiquities, Dr. Waagen proceeds, 
noting the Nimroud sculptures, those of the Parthenon, the Xanthian, 
and Phigalian, those from Egina, and from Lycia, and then passes on 
to the Townley collection, and that of the Etrurian vases, and the 
miscellaneous antiquities, concluding with a short notice of the coins. 
The remarks upon each of these departments are very suggestive, and 
we think might form, with a few additions, an excellent hand-book for 
young people of the more educated classes, who do not stand in need 
of historical information, but of intelligent suggestions as to the 
artistic peculiarities of those venerable illustrations of ancient art during 
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a progress of many centuries, and a judicious discrimination of their 
often latent beauties. He next proceeds to examine the collections of 
manuscripts, engravings, and drawings by the old masters, and more 
than a hundred pages are devoted to the department of illuminated 
manuscripts alone. We are gratified to find Dr. Waagen bearing 
emphatic testimony to the importance of these relics of ancient art, 
which have by so many writers been considered as mere pretty or 
gorgeous show-books, but which he more justly considers as indispen- 
sable to a complete history of painting. He discourses ‘ right lovingly’ 
on the treasures contained in the Cotton, Harleian, and Royal Col- 
lections, and especially on the many exquisite specimens which now 
find a place among the Additional Manuscripts; and much pleased 
have we been to mark his enthusiastic admiration of many of those 
beautiful remains, to which we directed the notice of the reader six 
ears ago, (vide No. XVII. p. 70). We are also well pleased to find 
Dr. Waagen corroborating the opinion we expressed in the last number 
as to ‘the high finish and great originality’ of the early English 
illuminations, especially those of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and ‘ which were, doubtless, the reflection of a larger school of 
‘ painting, as is the case with the miniatures of Giotto; only that the 
* productions of Italy in this line have been preserved, while in England 
‘all but a very few have disappeared.’ Indeed, ‘the support which art 
‘received from Henry the Third, (we should rather say from his nobles 
‘and prelates) was so effectively continued during the reign of the three 
‘ Edwards, that the best specimens of English miniature painting equal 
‘those of all other nations of the same time, with the exception of the 
‘ Italian, and are not inferior even to these. Nor, if we consider the height 
‘attained by English sculpture, both as regards style and technical 
‘execution, as exhibited as early as 1284 in the angels in Lincoln 
‘ Cathedral, the excellence of contemporary painting will not appear so 
‘surprising.’ Thus, we perceive that Dr. Waagen has no doubts as to 
the beautiful sculptures of our ancient cathedrals having been executed 
by Englishmen.” A very full and careful description of the drawings 
by the old masters, and the engravings and block-books in the print- 
room occupy the two succeeding chapters, and from the amount of 
valuable information they contain,-we would especially recommend 
them to art-students about to avail themselves of these treasures. 

The National Gallery is next visited, but some of Dr. Waagen’s 
decisions here have excited much discontent. Thus, the specimens of 
Taddeo Gaddi, which in some quarters have been so highly eulogized, 
he pronounces very poor; while that exquisite picture, ‘ Christ and the 
Doctors,’ he is unwilling to assign to Leonardo da Vinci, but considers 
it rather to be a very fine specimen of Luini. His chief reasons are, that 
the colouring in this painting is warmer than Leonardo’s, while the 
expression is less intense. Perhaps it would be almost impossible to 
come to a decided opinion on this point ; but it might be as well if 
Dr. Waagen’s opponents remembered, that Bernardino Luini was an 
artist of no common abilities, that he was Leonardo’s chief pupil, and 
so thoroughly did he drink into the spirit and style of his illustrious 
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teacher, that even in Italy the paintings of the scholar have been often 
mistaken for those of the master. Those exquisite gems, Raphael’s 
‘Vision of a Knight,’ and the ‘St. Catherine,’ receive their just meed 
of admiration; Dr. Waagen assigning the first to his earliest, and the 
second to his later, or Florentine manner. MRaphael’s third, or 
Roman style, displayed in the Cartoons, is, he remarks, inadequately 
represented in this gallery in the fragment of the cartoon of the 
Murder of the Innocents, which both he and Passavant are inclined to 
consider as really belonging to a later date than the time of Raphael. 
The two pictures by Garofalo are highly eulogized; so are those of 
Correggio. Titian he considers well represented here, and Rubens also. 
The criticism of Dr. Waagen on that celebrated picture ‘ Peace and 
War,’ and his remarks on the ‘coarse and uncouth allegories which 
Rubens so delighted in,’ are very excellent. 

The pictures of the English school at Marlborough House follow, pre- 
ceded by some ingenious remarks on the causes of the late development 
of painting and sculpture in England. The injurious effects of the 
wars of the Roses, he thinks, gave the first blow to native art, and then 
when peace was again restored, Flemish artists flocked to England 
and received the patronage of the Henrys. During the strife of the 
Reformation we cannot wonder that native art did not flourish 
among us, and that when the reign of Elizabeth brought rest to the 
land it did not revive, is well accounted for by our author, who remarks 
that, ‘ when once an original and indigenous mode of art is supplanted 
‘by a foreign style of superior development, it becomes doubly difficult 
‘to revive it;’ and in this case the difficulty was increased by the num- 
ber of excellent Netherlandish artists who continued to flourish in 
England. Thus, without patronage, so indispensable to artistic culture, 
‘the national feeling for art found scope in that form of which lan- 
‘ guage is the expression—namely, in the richest emanations of poetry.’ 
This, we think, is very well stated; but when, in accounting for the 
dearth of native genius during the whole of the seventeenth century 
and the earliest part of the eighteenth, he refers first to the influence 
of ‘the dark, narrow, and joyless spirit’ of Puritanism, and then to ‘the 
element of frivolity imported by Charles the Second,’—both in some way 
or other resulting in ‘a spirit of rationalism and scepticism, and a 


narrow-minded system of education,’ we can only regret that a love of ~ 


theorizing should have led our very intelligent author so far out of the 
way. But the case really seems to us that no foreign writer we are 
acquainted with has fully comprehended the force, especially the con- 
centrative force of the English mind, when once thoroughly aroused to 
action. When a frivolous French writer in the last century remarked 
that politics were actually ‘meat and drink’ to the Englishman, he 
all unwittingly pointed to the noblest feature of our national character 
—that persisting energy which has borne our people and our language 
to the very ends of the earth. Now, during the far greater portion of 
the seventeenth century, the popular mind was engaged in a mighty 
struggle, one that claimed their every thought; and as well might we 
expect the soldier of that day to lay down his matchlock, and take up 
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the pencil or chisel, as that the arts should find refuge among a people 
so placed. From the Revolution to the accession of George L., still 
was the strife of parties chafing the public mind; and although the 
travelled gentleman might talk about art, and noblemen patronise De 
La Fosse and Verrio, and even the sole Englishman, SirJames Thornhill; 
still the people—with whom alone every impulse of literature and of 
art has ever originated—looked coldly on, and sought not for art, 
heeded nought of art, until a period of comparative repose succeeded. 
Then, at length, nearly fifty years after the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
a truly English painter slowly worked his way into fame. It 
was from the people that Hogarth sprung, and to the people did he 
read those stern and noble lessons of morality that have placed him 
on high vantage-ground indeed among artists. We are pleased with 
the warm commendation awarded to this ‘ great painter of mankind,’ 
and to find Dr. Waagen noticing, too, the ‘ eminent merits, as paintings,’ 
of his works at Marlborough House— 


*The Marriage & la Mode surprised me, since Hogarth’s own countryman, 
Horace Walpole, says he had but little merit as a painter. The most delicate 
shades of his humour are here given in his heads, with consummate skill and freedom ; 
while every other part is executed with the same decision, and for the most part 
with ease. Though the colouring, on the whole—the pictures being painted with 
scarcely any glazing—has more the look of tempera than of oil, yet the tones of the 
flesh are often powerful ; and the rest disposed with so much refined feeling for 
harmonious effect, that in colouring they stand far higher than numerous produc- 
tions of the still more modern English school, with its glaring, inharmonious 

A just tribute is paid to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the intellectual 
and animated character of his portraits—above all, his exquisite deli- 
neations of children. Dr. Waagen’s low estimate of West we heartily 

with ; and for the benefit of the advancing popular taste, we 
almost wish that his huge painted canvas of ‘ Christ healing the Sick,’ 
had been suffered to remain, as formerly, just outside the room where the 
finest specimens of Italian art are hung, as a warning to young artists, 
_ as the frightful patterns of carpets and oilcloths are hung up in 
Iborough House, labelled, almost needlessly, ‘ bad,’ ‘very bad.’ Of 
Etty, Dr. Waagen’s judgment is not very favourable; but we think 
he would have admired that fine poetical painting, ‘ Youth at the prow 
and Pleasure at the helm,’ much more, if he had been acquainted with 
Gray’s magnificent ode, from which the subject is taken, but in his 
list is described merely as ‘a party of beautiful and joyous nymphs 
floating on the smooth water.’ Turner he pronounces to be a man of 
‘ marvellous genius ;’ and after a lengthened eulogy he concludes, ‘ I 
‘recognise Turner as the greatest landscape painter of all times, but for 
‘ his deficiency in one indispensable element in every perfect work of art, 
‘namely, a sound technical basis.’ 

The second volume is devoted to descriptions of the private galleries 
in London and its vicinity, the public collections of the Society of 
Arts, ete., the Soane Museum, Hampton Court, and Windsor Castle. 
We regret to find that most miscellaneous and curious of museums 
—always suggestive to us of the scattered treasures of Straw- 
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berry Hill—Sir John Soane’s, passed over with so slight a notice. 
There are many fine pictures overlooked here; and what we were 
more surprised at, not even an allusion to the two fine illuminated 
manuscripts in the library, which, although very properly—when their 
fragile character is borne in mind—not shown to general visitors, are 
always forthcoming at the request of the art-student. One of these is 
a most beautiful prayer-book of the early Flemish school, but more 
graceful in its details than any we have yet seen ; the other—a commen- 
tary written for the use of Cardinal Grimani, whose portrait is on the 
title-page—is considered to have been unquestionably painted by Clovio. 
Dr. Waagen’s verdict on the Dulwich Gallery is very unfavourable. 
‘In none of the galleries which I have hitherto seen in England do the 
‘ pictures so little agree with the names given to them, nor is so much 
‘that is excellent mixed with so much that is indifferent, and quite 
‘worthless.’ Hampton Court receives a more favourable notice, although 
here the number of pictures, and especially ‘the good and bad of the 
‘most opposite schools being so mixed together, it requires no small 
‘love of art, and probable amount of leisure, to get through the thousand 
‘and twenty-seven pictures.’ But theCartoons alone render this ‘people’s _ 
palace,’ as it has well been called, worthy of a long pilgrimage. We have 
a most elaborate and admiring criticism upon them here, in which, as in 
his remarks on the National Gallery, Dr. Waagen strongly urges their 
removal from Hampton Court, where they are most unfavourably 
placed as to light, to the New National Gallery; and there, in a separate 
room, set aside expressly for their reception, ‘the public would have 
‘the means of viewing Raphael in all his glory, an opportunity only to 
‘be surpassed in Rome itself.’ 

The third volume is occupied by descriptions of the chief collections 
scattered throughout England, to which are added notices of seven in 
Scotland, and foremost among the former is the description of the ‘ art 
treasures’ at Oxford, its priceless collection of drawings by Raphael and | 
Michael Angelo, and its almost equally priceless illuminated manu- 
scripts, chiefly belonging to the Douce collection. We can well partici- 
pate in the enthusiam of Dr. Waagen as he looked over these exquisite 
specimens in the solemn Bodleian; for we well remember how admirably 
the quiet recess, where even the footfall sounded too rudely, the ancient 
desk, the latticed window, and the view of the fine Gothic buildings 
and rich foliage beyond, harmonized with the age-hallowed volumes— 
gorgeous and beautiful as when the last touch was lovingly given—that 
lay open before us. And what will the English tourist, who scorns to 
think there can be beauty in an English city, say to this burst of 
admiration from a student of the arts who has visited almost every 
Continental city ? 

* Whoever sees Oxford for the first time has seen an entirely new object, and 
laid in a store of impressions as ineffaceable as they are novel. There is some- 
thing in the exclusively peculiar character of this city which I can compare to no 
other I have seen, except perhaps to Venice. In each the abundance of the grand 
and beautiful in art is such as to amount to a kind of second nature, to which the 
imagination readily yields. The Gothic glories of Oxford are announced from afar by 
innumerable grey towers and spires and pinnacles rising from among meads of the 
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richest verdure. My admiration, however, knew no bounds when I had fairly en- 
tered the city, and beheld one venerable and ificent building after the other 
present themselves to my astonished view, each different in its grandeur, beauty, or 
icturesqueness, and all forming a tout-ensemble to which I know no parallel. The 
igh-street of Oxford has not its equalin the world. Loitering spell-bound through 
it, you would imagine that the middle ages were still in full freshness and vigour.’ 
And most enthusiastically does he describe ‘ the gateway and towers 
and embattled walls,’ and the beautiful gardens, ‘ where the velvet 
lawns and noble trees relieve the grey tones and angular forms of the 
buildings.’ Many similar bursts of enthusiasm meet us in these 
columns, for the writer, like most foreign lovers of art, seems to have 
been struck with the rich beauty of the English landscape, especially 
with the brilliant greenness of our meadows. In his notice of Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Waagen expresses his high admiration of King’s College 
_ Chapel—an opinion which some among the ‘straitest sect’ of advo- 
cates of the purely Gothic will controvert; he also gives a favourable 
estimate of the Fitzwilliam Collection of Pictures. The volumes con- 
clude with a short comparison between the English and Continental 
styles of Gothic architecture, to which we have no space to advert, and 
which indeed would inevitably involve a lengthened notice. We, there- 
fore, must conclude, recommending the Treasures of Art in Great Bri- 
tain as a most useful book of reference, not only for the devoted student, 
but for every lover of art. 
Architectural Studies in the South of France. By the Rev. J. L. 
Petirr. Illustrated by Drawings, by P. Detamorre. 8vo. Bell.— 
The title of this book, although accurate enough, may almost be com- 
plained of in these days of ‘taking title-pages,’ as scarcely affording 
full promise of its contents. As the record of an architectural tour, there 
is much in it to interest the architect; but there is as much also to 
interest the antiquary, who cannot but be surprised at the numerous 
remains of Byzantine and Romanesque buildings existing, many of them 
in admirable preservation, throughout the south and south-western 
provinces of France. In turning over the numerous illustrations, we 
were again and again struck with the extent and splendour of churches 
belonging to only second or third-rate towns, while in some places the 
redominance of the Venetian type, in some that of the Lombardic, 
in others a style approaching the Saracenic, afford subject for much 
interesting conjecture as to the influences under which the once flou- 
rishing cities of southern France arose to that height of wealth and 
importance which, as they were first to attain during the earlier 
medizval period, they were also the first to lose. Mr. Petitt is a 
vehement advocate of the Byzantine style, and we agree with him that 
the dome and the dimly-lighted aisles contribute much to solemnity 
of effect; and for a very large place of worship, where the materials 
could be costly, and elaborate ornamentation employed, the effect 
would be very fine. But for smaller ecclesiastical buildings, we greatly 
doubt whether it would succeed. To the architectural antiquary, 
many of the details of these churches will be highly interesting. The 
prevalence of Greek ornament in many—at Loches, even in the carv- 
ings of the font, where urns, and a head of almost classical form, alternate 
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with rich quatrefoils—in others, the extravagant grotesques, with 
monsters approaching in frightfulness those of the Renaissance— 
but throughout all, the utter absence of any attempt at copying 
direct from nature—will suggest a comparison favourable to the Gothic. 

We have been much pleased with this work, and welcome it as a 
valuable contribution toward the interesting study of architectural 
antiquities. 

Architecture Civile et Domestique au Moyen Age, et ala Renaissance, 
par A. Verdier et Dr. F. Cattois (in numbers), Paris.—This very curious 
and interesting work, devoted to the illustration of the remains of do- 
mestic architecture in France and northern Italy, although it has now 
advanced to twenty numbers, is scarcely, we believe, known in 
England. Every student of medieval antiquities knows how diffi- 
cult it is to obtain specimens of the farm-house, of the dwelling 
of the burgher—even of the civic hall. The authors, therefore, of this 
remarkably well got-up work, have made pilgrimage from one ancient 


__ city to another, and have collected many valuable illustrations. Fore- 


most among these are the dwelling-houses at Cluny, which date early 
in the twelfth century. These have neither projecting stories nor 
high-pitched roof, but except that the windows, sometimes square and 
sometimes circular-headed, are placed in close rows, divided by very 
elaborate columns, and, that in one instance the chimney runs up over 
the door, as in the Jew’s house at Lincoln, they are scarcely unlike 
the modern dwelling-house of two or three stories high. There is a ve 

curious engraving too of a farm, or grange, at Meslay, of the fol- 
lowing century, which at first sight we took for a Gothic chapel, but 
which was a veritable farm-house, with its surrounding stables and 
offices. But the most interesting of all, perhaps, is the ‘ Maison des 
Musiciens,’ at Rheims. Here we have an undoubted specimen of the 
early Gothic, as applied to strictly secular use, and of which the date 
can with great accuracy be assigned to 1220-40. It is a handsome 
stone building, with lofty doorway, a range of fine upper windows, 
and between them niches, gracefully ornamented, each inclosing a 
figure playing on a musical instrument. Ata short distance the spec- 
tator would certainly conclude that this was an ecclesiastical building, 
but closer inspection shows that the figures are mere secular musicians, 
joyously playing some pleasant melody, and the arch laughing coun- 
tenances are peculiarly characteristic of the ‘merry minstrel’ of the 
olden time. ‘This finely preserved specimen of medieval secular archi- 
tecture is indeed important, as proving beyond controversy Mr. 
Ruskin’s assertion that ‘wherever Christian church architecture has 
‘been good and lovely, it has been merely the perfect development of the 
‘common dwelling-house architecture of the period.’ We heartily 
recommend this admirable work, important, not only to the archi- 
tectural antiquary, but to the artist, who will here find specimens 
of every kind of domestic dwelling from the town-house of the twelfth 
century to the Italian palazzo of the sixteenth, together with carefully 
written notices by writers well acquainted with the subject they treat. 

Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the White 
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Nile. By Bayarp Taytor. With a Map and Illustrations, by the 
Author.— We place this book among works on the fine arts, not in 
right of its pictorial illustrations, which are poor indeed, but in right 
of its vivid pictures in words, of that realm of awe and mystery which, 
visited and revisited as it has been of late years, still always offers some 
new point of interest to the sincere pilgrim. We have here admirable 
pictures of Alexandria and Cairo, and the Pyramids, and a pleasant sail 
up the Nile, which our author describes as ‘the very Paradise of 
travel.’ And fitted as he is with so fine a taste for natural scenery, 30 
keen a perception of beauty in its every form, we are sure that he found 
it so. Like all travellers gifted with poetic feelings, Bayard Taylor 
describes with enthusiasm the solemn, overwhelming effect of the giant 
sculptures of Egypt, when seen, as they only can be adequately seen, 
on the vast plains where first they were reared, or from the sacred 
river that still flows at their base. Here is a moonlight view of the 
rock temple of Abou Simbel, and of those huge figures, so wretchedly 
reproduced, as we remarked, amid palm-trees and flowers, at the 
Crystal Palace:— 

* About two hours after midnight I was awakened from a deep sleep by the shock 
of the boat striking the shore. I opened my eyes, and saw as I lay, without moving 
my head, a huge wall of rock before me, against which six enormous statues leaned, as 
they looked from deep niches cut in its front. Their solemn faces were touched by 
the moon, which shone full on the cliff, and only their feet were wrapped in shadow. 
The lines of deep-cut hieroglyphics over the portal of this rocky temple were also 
filled with shadow, and painted legibly on the grey, moonlit rock. Below them 
yawned the door—a square of complete darkness. A little to the left, over a long 
drift of sand, peered out the mitred head of a statue of still more colozsal propor- 
tions. I gazed on this broad, dim, and wonderful picture for a moment, so awed 
by its maiesty that I did not ask myself where nor what it was. This is some 
grand Egyptian dream was my first thought, and I closed my eyes to see ifit would 
vanish ; but it stood fast and silent as ever, and I knew it to be Abou Simbel. My 
servants all slept, with the boat moored to the shore—still I lay, and the great 
statues looked solemnly down on me, and the moon painted their kingly names 
and banners with still darker distinctness on the grey rock. The river made no 
sound below; the long grass stirred not a blade at the foot of the crags, and the 
slopes of sand were white and calm as snow. I lay in too deep a repose for 
thought, scarcely conscious how grateful was such a silence in nature, while the 
moon held up that picture before me. The current slowly swung: the stern of 
the boat, the picture as slowly drifted from my view, leaving instead the southern 
cross in its shrine of stars.’ 

The work abounds with similar vivid pictures, and we can recommend 

it as a most pleasant and suggestive volume to our readers. 
and Celebrated Painters, Ancient and Modern, including 
Historical and Critical Notices of the Schools of Italy, Spain, France, 
, and the Netherlands. Edited by Lady Jervis WuiTE 
JERvIs. Two vols. Hurst and Blackett.— We were rather struck with 
the large promise of this title-page, more especially as we had never 
recognised the lady as a student in art. The convenient words ‘edited 
by,’ however, supply an interpretation ; so we find that the basis of 
these volumes is a work on painting written by one M. Valentin, and 
which it appears from the confession in the preface was full of ‘sins 
both of omission and commission.’ Now, we think most people would 
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in this case have left M. Valentin ‘alone in his glory,’ and either 
selected another French work, or have set about an original one. 
Neither of these plans, however, seem to have suited the publishers ; so 
M. Valentin, with modifications and alterations, is served up piece- 
meal, between paragraphs within brackets written by the lady, and 
often contradicting the statements on the preceding page! The 
most interesting fact to the English art-student is, that all mention of 
English art is excluded here, the certainly sufficient reason being, 
that M. Valentin was incompetent, and Lady Jervis too busy to under- 
take it. Now, in no case whatever can we excuse writers for not having 
time at their disposal to follow out a given plan. The public had 
better by far wait, than be put off with hurried and incomplete works. 
In the instanee before us, however, we could well afford to postpone 
its completion to an indefinite period, since love of the arts and 
anxiety for the extension of sound artistic knowledge compel us to declare 
that a more helpless work has seldom proceeded even from Great Marl- 
borough-street. It is too ponderous for a hand-book, teo excursive for 
a history of art, and coming in the wake of Dr, Waagen’s well-studied 
and carefully-written work, is indeed a complete failure. 

Neue Lehre von den Proportionen des Menschlichen Korpers ; New 
Principles touching the Proportions of the Human Body. By Dr. 
A. Zeistne. With 177 Engravings on wood; one vol. 8vo., 1854. 
Leipsic: R. Weizel ; London: Nutt.—The reader will comprehend the 
pores of this volume if we say that it is an esthetical treatise on ‘ the 

ine of Beauty’ in relation to the human form. Itsauthor maintains 
that the human form is, as the product so the proportional and harmo- 
nious development, of an original idea or type pre-existent in what he 
absurdly enough calls ‘Nature,’ but is properly designated the Divine 
Mind. The fundamental principles of that idea are the fundamental 
principles of beauty, considered in itself and contemplated in its mani- 
festations. Now, a straight line may be divided into two unequal 
parts, in such a way that the shorter part may bear to the longer the 
same proportion that the longer bears to the whole. This method of 
division is called the golden section, aurea sectio. Both parts of the 
line may be subdivided in the same manner. A practical compliance 
with the principles of the awrea sectio gives you the fundamental idea 
of beauty. In the proportions here indicated you have the source of 
beauty, as in the human body so in art. To establish his doctrine the 
author analyses the outlines of the human figure, investigates the 
models of human beauty created by the ancient Greeks, and passes in 
critical review the doctrines on beauty delivered by philosophers. The 
fine arts having severally been put into the witness-box, the sciences 
are subjected to examination, and so the productions of the vegetable 
world are scrutinized. Evidence, real or apparent, is of course 
discovered and set in order by the writer, whose enthusiasm is always 
in a glow, and whose hands and head never grow weary. The truth 
of the theory we leave to the arbitrement of those who are wise in 
esthetics. One result we gratefully acknowledge. Our speculator has 
shown with fresh evidence and new illustrations that God’s universe 
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is full of beauty, and that the beauty of God’s universe is full of 
design. He who has entered into the conception and recognised the 
force of this book can no longer think that beauty is an accident, but 
must own that it is an idea in the Platonic sense of the term, a precon- 
ception and its development. In other words the beauty of the 
universe is both an utterance and a reflex of the mind of its Author. 
The world is beautiful because it was made by God, the fountain of 
beauty, inasmuch as he is the fountain of symmetry and order. And 
the beauty of the world leads the mind to God, as to its Author, by 
eae thought which to the firmness of adamant add the brillianey 
of gold. 


Durstelling der Allgeminen Baukunde ; A Treatise on the Art of 
Building, intended to aid in Self-Instruction and the Instruction of 
Industrial Schools and Workshops. By G. Hutz. One vol. 8vo., 
with twenty-seven Plates, 1853. Leipsic, Arnold; London, Nutt.— 
One of those exhaustive books to be found only in German litera- 
ture, the excellence of which is attested by the words ‘Third Edition’ 
printed in the title-page. The term ‘building’ is here employed in its 
widest possible sense. Accordingly, from a hut to a mansion, from an 
angular Presbyterian meeting-house to the curves and sweeps of St. 
Paul’s, and from the miserable Gothic cottage to the majestic York 
Minster or Céln Cathedral; from the sewer of a manufacturing city to 
the cloace of ancient Rome—all, whatever can in any way be called a 
building, is here handled with simplicity and fulness, in details the 
most minute, and in comprehensiveness that ignores omission. The 
work commands admiration, and offers a most worthy model. Thus 
ought works for popular instruction to be composed in England. The 
engraved figures, three hundred and fourteen in number, are well exe- 
cuted, and greatly add to the value of the text. 


Geschichte des Késtums: A History of Costumes among the chief 
Nations of the Ancient World. Part I. Africa. By Hurmann WEISS. 
One vol. 8vo., 1853. Berlin, Diimmler; London, Nutt.—The word 
‘ Costume’ is employed by our author in a very comprehensive sense, 
as including whatever relates to the covering, the sheltering, and the 
adorning of the human body, and so his work might be denominated, 
‘A Treatise on the Conveniences and Comforts of Man in Domestic 
and Social Life.’ Even this title would scarcely be broad enough ; for 
costume being considered in its causes, materials, and consequences, the 
book treats also of climate, manners and customs, commerce, and modes 
of private life and political society. Not without reason, then, may the 
volume be considered as a systematic account of the outer life of man, 
taken both as an individual and a member of society. As such it 
must be pronounced a well-written and useful summary of materials 
scattered through scores of volumes, inaccessible to the general student 
of history and art. The compiler has executed his task so well, that 
we wish he may find encouragement sufficient to induce him to complete 
his undertaking. 
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Die Christliche Kunst in Spanien: Christian Art in Spain. By J.D. 
Passavant. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 184. Leipsic, Weigel; London, Nutt, 
1853.—The result of a journey for artistic purposes made by the 
author in 1852, this small volume presents, in a condensed form, an 
account of Spanish architecture, sculpture, and painting, so far as they 


relate to Christianity, and belong to the more creative periods of medi- 
geval art. 


SCIENCE. 


Amongst the questions which are now exciting interest in the scien- 
tific world, the recent experiments at Harton Colliery, in the county 
of Durham, conducted under the superintendence of Professor Airy, 
may be prominently mentioned. Their object is to ascertain the 
density of the earth. We are not aware, at the time we write, that 
the Astronomer Royal has published any account of his observations, 
but our readers may be glad to learn a few particulars respecting the 
method of investigation employed. First of all it should be remarked, 
that nearly all the inquiries previously instituted were made upon the 
surface of the earth. In those cases, philosophers sought to determine 
the attraction of one given mass of matter upon another, and thence to 
deduce, by certain processes of calculation, the entire density of the 
globe. For this purpose it was conceived that a projecting object, like 
a hill, ought to twist a suspended body from the true perpendicular 
to an extent proportional to the quantity of matter it contained. In 
other words, if Mahomet, who, it is well known, had some experience 
in regard to mountains, had been hoisted in the air, and allowed to 
dangle in proximity to one, its attraction would have slightly coun- 
teracted the force of gravity, so that instead of hanging directly 
downwards, the prophet must have been literally compelled to move 
towards the hill, though the result might be imperceptible to the 
unassisted eye. By noting, however, the variation in the line of the 
prophet’s dip, when produced as it were to the stars and measured by 
their means, the deflection from the strict perpendicular might be 
roughly ascertained. The French astronomers engaged in determining 
the length of a degree in South America, reported that Chimborazo 
occasioned a deviation of eight seconds in the plummet. Dr. Maskleyne 
operated on the hill Schehallien,—one of the Grampians where the 
frugal swain, father of the man whose name was Norval, kept his flock 
—and his observations were subsequently revised by Dr. Hutton, who 
concluded that the mean density of the earth was to that of the moun- 
tain as 9 to 5; and, therefore, that the medium specific gravity of the 
globe might be estimated at five times that of water. Cavendish 
afterwards substituted balls of some size for Chimborazos and Schehal- 
liens, and computed their effect upon smaller masses suspended by a 
torsion wire. The result, as elicited by him, assigned a density of 
about 54 times that of water to the earth. With some variations in 
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the methods employed, these experiments were repeated by Mr. Bailly 
and others, the former of whom gave 5 and 7-10ths as his conclusion. 

But what effect will be produced by descending into the earth, 
instead of mounting its hills or operating on its surface? If a pit 
were sunk to the centre, and a man placed at the bottom (like Satan 
in Dante’s Inferno), he would be equally attracted in every direction. 
As the miner is lowered in his tub the matter above takes off some- 
thing from his absolute weight, though on account of his greater 
proximity to the centre his relative gravity is increased. Bishop 
Wilkins relates it as a common fact, that two men at the bottom 
of a pit may move a lump of ore, which six at the surface could 
hardly stir. This, of course, is but one of the fancies which that 
credulous prelate has collected in his works. It might easily 
be shown, however, by the aid of a simple diagram, that if the 
observer descends, we will say, to a depth of 500 yards, the attrac- 
tion of that portion of the earth’s crust which is above him and 
about him will neutralize the attraction of the opposite or antipodal 
portion of the earth to a similar depth, though to a much larger extent 
of surface—so that the effect will be precisely the same as if the outer 
coating or shell of matter, to the depth of 500 feet, had been peeled off 
from the whole globe. Here, then, an element of variation is intro- 
duced, and by means of this, it is possible to compare the force of 
gravity under different circumstances, and to weigh the outer part of 
the earth against its entire mass. 

The pendulum is the instrument which Professor Airy has employed. 
In a room at the bottom of the mines one of these instruments, called 
the ‘free pendulum,’ is suspended in a frame where another, belonging 
to a clock, is also permitted toswing. The object of the latter is, of 
course, to enable the observers to compute the oscillations of the free 
pendulum with the greatest accuracy. The two being set in motion 
simultaneously, the pendulum which has no machinery to keep in 
action will, of course, gain upon the other, and after a certain interval 
they will again appear to be perfectly coincident in position.. The 
moment of this coincidence is carefully noted, by the aid of instruments 
which are very nicely adjusted. The observations are repeated at 
certain periods. In another apartment at the top of the pit, a 
similar apparatus is employed, and its results are registered in the same 
fashion. In the experiments formerly tried by Professors Airy and 
Whewell in some Cornish mines, the difficulty of comparing the time- 
pieces was felt to be a severe tax upon the observations ; but now the 
method of communicating by electric signals enables the operators to 
note them at the same instant, though several hundred yards of matter 
intervene. Many corrections, however, must be made before the dif- 
ferences in the quantity of motion due to the gravitating force. alone 
can be decisively fixed. For example, the length of a pendulum, and 
consequently the velocity of its oscillations, will be affected by alterations 
in temperature. The variations in the range of the thermometer, at 
the top and bottom of the mine, must therefore be noted, and the effects 
of heat duly considered. Then the motion of the pendulum is retarded 
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by any increase in the density of the air, the instrument conveying 
with it, in fact, a little atmosphere of its own; and this retardation is 
much more influential than many persons would be disposed to imagine, 
for Sir James South found that the difference in the rate of motion 
between a clock pendulum in the air and one in vacuo, amounted to 
ten seconds in aday. For these and other disturbing agencies due 
allowance must be made, otherwise the delicate results sought to be 
elicited might be wholly absorbed in the operation itself. The ulti- 
mate conclusion respecting the density of the earth is, of course, a 
matter of very lengthy and laborious calculation ; but great credit is 
due to the Astronomer Royal for his ingenious endeavours to solve 
this curious problem more effectively than has yet been accomplished. 
The results we presume will shortly appear. 

Passing from the depths of the earth to the starry regions above, 
we may notice the discovery of a new asteroid. Not that there is any- 
thing remarkable in the mere detection of another of these diminutive 
bodies. So many have been introduced to public notice of late, that 
astronomers will soon, we suspect, scarcely stoop to pick them up and 
insert them in their catalogues. But the peculiarity in the present 
case is, that the discovery was effectedin America. This is, in fact, the 
first planet that the United States have produced. Our transatlantic 
brethren are noted for their geological researches, but now they have 
launched out into the ether, and contributed a real asteroid to the 
solar system. This addition to the already large family belonging to 
our sun is a young lady who has been christened Euphrosyne. She 
first ‘swam into the ken’ of Mr. Ferguson, of the National Obser- 
vatory at Washington. 

Glancing for a moment at the ocean, we may observe that a company 
is said to have been formed at New York for establishing a submarine 
galvanic communication between England and America. The soundings 
conducted by Lieut. Maury leave little doubt that a wire-cable might 
lie on the ocean floor with tolerable safety, and the projectors are 
satisfied that a galvanic current might be driven across the ‘ great pond’ 
with sufficient force for all telegraph purposes. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Lindsay, of Dundee, recently instituted some experiments, 
with a view of ascertaining whether the water itself might not be com- 
pelled to serve as a medium of communication, just as the earth does 
in conveying the return current of every electrical message. Tried on 
a small scale (along a mill-dam some 500 feet in length, and across the 
entrance to Portsmouth harbour, 1380 yards) the desired result 
appears to have been obtained. But were it not that the telegraph is 
almost a magical institution from first to last, we should be inclined to 
laugh at the notion of employing the Atlantic itself as a galvanic 
medium to enable John Bull to chat with Brother Jonathan or to 
propel the price of treacle from London to New York through the 
waves alone. We shall see, however. 

Science has lost one of its most earnest and successful students, in 
the almost sudden death of Professor Forbes. His life has been com- 
paratively a short one, but much has been done in it. He began his 
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career as a medical student in Edinburgh in 1830. He attempted early to 
combine travel with science, and continued to do so to the last. In 1841 
he was attached as naturalist to H.M. surveying ship Beacon. On his 
return, he was elected Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. 
He also became secretary and curator, and ultimately president, of the 
Geological Society of London. He died as Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh, having given but one course 
of lectures in that capacity. His works are many, and show him to 
have been a man of thoroughness in many departments of science, and 
of great skill in turning the fruits of his labours to wise and popular 
uses. The regret at his loss is widely felt, especially by those who 
knew him best. 

Siluria. The History of the oldest known Rocks containing organic 
vemains, with a brief sketch of the distribution of Gold over the Earth. 
By Sm R. I. Murcuison, G.C. St. D.C.L., 8vo. pp. 523. 
London: Murray. 1854.—In the days of yore, when our planet was 
still in her geological youth, a series of strata, consisting of mud and 
sand and pebbles, were deposited upon the primitive or igneous rocks. 
These were formerly regarded as a vast heap of undigested matter, 
about which it was unsafe to say anything except to describe them 
by the term ‘ grauwacke.’ And grauwacke they might probably have 
continued to this day—that is to say an unexplored territory where 
fossil men and early monsters might still be supposed to be preserved— 
had not Sir Roderick Murchison determined to invade this dusky and 
untrodden realm. It was in the yeare1831 that he commenced his 
foray. He broke ground in Wales. In the country of the ancient 
Silures, where the people had bravely battled under their king Carac- 
tacus against the overwhelming power of Rome, the explorer succeeded 
in separating four distinct formations from the rudis indigestaque moles 
which went by the name of greywacke. To these the general desig- 
nation of ‘Silurian’ was applied, the separate members of the group 
being marked by their own peculiar organic remains, but all united by 
a common facies, as it is geologically called—that is by a similarity of 
aspect in those remains indicating some similarity in the physical 
conditions under which the creatures lived. After eight years of un- 
remitting inquiry the good knight published the results of his toil in 
an elaborate work entitled the ‘Silurian System,’ and the present 
volume is intended to reproduce the principal portion of that work in 
a more popular form, with all the emendations and improvements which 
fifteen years of research have suggested. And a goodly volume it is. 
Portly in appearance, handsome in typography, and thick-set with 
illustrations, not to mention the forest of plates at the conclusion 
which exhibit some of the most curious fossils of the strata in question, 
it is,a book not unlikely to draw the casual reader into geological 
studies: whilst all who have made any acquaintance with this fasci- 
nating science will receive the matured conclusions of Sir Roderick 
respecting his own peculiar domain with the attention which is due to 
so careful and indefatigable an explorer. If Hugh Miller has identi- 
fied himself with the old red sandstone, much more has Murchison 
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engraved his reputation upon the underlying Silurian rocks. They are 
his by a species of lawful annexation pretty much as America stands 
indissolubly associated with Columbus, or the Georgium Sidus with 
Sir William Herschel. Hence, the good knight must be regarded as 
our most authoritative guide to the region he has taken in charge, and 
the present volume as a kind of Murray’s handbook to the old geolo- 
gical kingdom of the Silures. 

To those who are intimate in some measure with the science of 

which it treats, the work will be none the less interesting from the 
fact that a lively dispute has arisen out of the same strata and some 
neighbouring deposits. The uninitiated reader also will be delighted 
to learn that there is a border-land lying adjacent to the Lower Silu- 
rians, where two rival parties in geology have been accustomed to meet 
and break a lance in learned fight. The quarrel is a very pretty one 
as it stands. It arose in this wise. Whilst Sir Roderick was engaged 
in his researches in South Wales, it happened that Professor Sedgwick 
was busy in investigating the slaty region of North Wales. There, a 
mass of rocks of considerable thickness, and partly fossiliferous, loomed 
into view. To them the term ‘Cambrian’ was applied. Out of this 
discovery there sprang a critical question—Were they inferior in 
geological position, and therefore older in date than the Lower Silurians? 
Must they be considered as a distinct and independent series, or 
reckoned as the mere contemporaries and equivalents of the earlier of 
the Murchisonian strata? At first, Sir Roderick himself was content 
to admit that Sedgwick’s pet rocks were really prior in origin to his 
own. But more extensive researches, particularly into the fossils con- 
tained in foreign deposits answering to the Silurian formations at 
home, and the absence of any peculiar type of life in the ‘Cambrians’ 
capable of indicating a descent from one distinct system to another, com- 
pelled him to revoke his concession. Then came the struggle. Sedgwick 
was bent upon ‘ absorbing’ Murchison’s LowerSilurians in hisCambrians. 
Murchison, on the contrary, was equally intent upon proving that the 
Cambrians were nothing more than the correspondents of a portion of 
his own Silurians. One warrior after another mingled in the fray. 
Sir H. de la Beche, Professors E. Forbes and Ramsay, with other geolo- 
gists and palxontologists of note ranged themselves on the side of the 
gallant knight. The brilliant professor also brought his band of sup- 
porters into the field. The government geologists proved that the 
fossiliferous rocks of the Cambrians were ‘ physically the same strata’ 

as a portion of the Lower Siiurians, but Mr. Sedgwick still insisted 
that this latter appellation should be displaced to make room for his 
own favourite term. Let not the reader suppose that this is a case of 
‘tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.’ If he wishes to be considered a pro- 
found geologist he must stop and say under what standard he proposes 
to fight,—Cambria or Siluria—Sedgwick or Murchison ? 

We need not wonder, however, that the good knight should have 
been desirous of preventing the theoretical intrusion of any hostile 
strata between his own series and the more primitive rocks. For it is 
in the Lower Silurians that the earliest traces of fossils have been 
NO. XLI. ¥ 
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detected ; whereas, if the Cambrians are senior in point of origin, to 
them the honour of first cradling life must probably be assigned. It 
is under the conviction that his peculiar deposits constitute the birth- 
place of organized creatures that Sir Roderick proceeds to describe the 
successive incarnations (if we may so speak) of the living principle on 
this planet, and then mounting gradually upwards through the four 
formations which constitute the Silurian series, he passes into the 
Devonian rocks (old red sandstone), the Permian, and the Carboniferous ; 
thus traversing the whole of what is now described as the Palozoic 
region. The reader will, doubtless, be specially attracted to the spot 
where the most primitive organisms are supposed to appear. He will 
approach the scene with a feeling of awe which scientific curiosity 
cannot overpower. Let him put off his shoes, for the place is, in some 
sense, holy! He will meet with forms almost as unworthy of com- 
parison with some of the elaborate and highly-animated structures 
which now stalk across the earth, as the ape is with the archangel. 
But the introduction of life into a world which had been the theatre of 
mere physical operations for uncounted ages, the appearance of the first 
organic things which were to head the grand procession of existence, 
and announce the coming of ‘man’s ‘imperial race’ in the fulness of 
time, will fascinate his attention just as if he had been present when 
the first beam of light darted across the universe, and his had been the 
first eye it entered. When the lowest of the Silurian strata began to 
be deposited, no fish swam in the vast seas then prevailing; no birds 
flew through the atmosphere; no quadrupeds trod the silent wastes. 
The desert scenery was unrelieved by the foliage of trees or the bloom 
of flowers. It is doubtful whether iand-plants had any existence prior 
to the formation of the Ludlow rocks, the topmost group in the Silurian 
range. Seaweeds are the only vegetables, in fact, whose existence can 
be said to have been unequivocally proved. It was at this dreary 
epoch that a little polyp, now known as the Oldhamia, from its dis- 
coverer, Professor Oldham, stole into the world. Animal in its nature 
it can scarcely be called, for it bears (as most people would think) more 
resemblance to a plant. Its relics have been detected in Ireland, in 
rocks of the same mineral character and holding the same geological 
position as the lowest Silurians of Shropshire and Wales. In the 
primeval zone of life in North Wales, the first fossil which appears is 
a flat bivalve shell, called the Lingula. This little creature wore a 
horny covering, very slightly calcareous in its composition, as if there 
were then little or no lime to afford material for a stouter shell. And 
these tiny things are supposed to be the ‘oldest inhabitants’ of our 
planet,—not mere abstractions, like the personages who go by that 
name in the newspapers, and who vouch for extraordinary storms and 
other events of unusual severity, but the eldest born of the animated 
tribes, the vanguard of the mighty army which was eventually to 
overrun the earth. 

Having thus introduced the reader to the Silurian formations, we 
must refer him to Sir Roderick for an account of the various brachio- 
pods, gasteropods, cephalopods, trilobites, graptolites, and other crea- 
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tures which lie sepulchred in these ancient deposits. These fossils are 
minutely and graphically described. He may then follow the steps of 
the good knight on a tour of inspection, in order to form a general 
view of the Paleozoic strata in Scandinavia, Russia, Germany, Belgium, 
and other parts of the globe where they appear. He will also find an 
interesting chapter on the distribution of gold over various parts of 
the earth’s surface; and to this he will turn with additional interest 
when reminded that, upwards of ten years ago, Sir Roderick predicted 
the existence of that ore in Australia, from the simple comparison of 
some specimens of its minerals with those rendered familiar to him by 
the surveys he had made on the Ural mountains. And if the reader 
should labour under any apprehension that the precious metal will 
soon become so plentiful as to disturb the existing monetary equili- 
brium, he will learn with satisfaction that, in the author’s opinion, 
gold is but scantily scattered through our globe, and that its flow into 
Europe will ‘begin to diminish within a comparatively short period.’ 
We need scarcely add, that Sir Roderick is at issue with many of his 
brother geologists on various points ; and that certain of his conclusions 
appear to us to be more positive than his premises will warrant; but 
his views are always stated with fairness and considerable weight of 
argument. For a magnificent and valuable work like this, written as 
it is in a lucid style, and often adorned with very picturesque phrase- 
ology, we should be glad to bespeak, as far as lies in our power, an 
extensive array of readers. 

Scenery, Science, and Art; being Extracts from the Note Book of 
a Geologist and Mining Engineer. By Prorzesson D. T. AnstED, 
M.A., F.RS., &. 8vo, pp. 323. London: John Van Voorst. 1854.— 
Another production by a geologist of considerable note. This, however, 
is of a very different complexion from the elaborate and comprehensive 
treatise of the Silurian knight. It is partly a book of travels, and 
partly a volume of scientific disquisitions. In one chapter we are 
figuring as spectators of a Spanish bull-fight, and in another plunged 
deep in some Sardinian mine, or tracing the course of some metalliferous 
vein. Now weare peeping into a mosque at Algiers, and anon we find 
ourselves investigating the magnificent coal-fields in North America, 
where fuel is hoarded in sufficient quantities to keep all the fires in the 
world at work for centuries to come. This intermixture of scientific 
matter with the livelier pickings of the mere tourist will invite readers 
who might be deterred from looking into the ‘ note book’ of a professed 
‘engineer.’ And, although the work is distributed into separate little 
treatises, as it were, and is therefore wanting in continuity of interest, 
yet Professor Ansted has presented the public with a volume where the 
student will find the most solid information on geological subjects, 
whilst the literary skimmer will meet with the gayer sketching of 
foreign scenes, which he will naturally prefer. Pleasant it is to follow 
the footsteps of a thoughtful traveller who can give us his opinion both 
on men and mines—who can grope beneath the soil like a Hutton or 
Werner of old (to say nothing of modern amateurs whoflush into summer 
geologists at the Isles of Wight or Arran), and at the same time seize 
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with an intelligent eye, and describe with an animated pen, what is 
transacting upon the surface itself! Pleasant, too, it would be if phi- 
losophers would partition the globe amongst themselves, and traverse it 
in all directions, each with reference to some particular department of 
inquiry, so that Botanical Tours, Geological Rambles, and Natural His- 
tory Excursions, might be as plentiful as ‘Months at Constantinople,’ 
or jaunts from ‘ Piccadilly to the Pyramids.’ Or what should we say 
to an expedition by the collective forces of a body like the Royal 
Society or the British Association—the latter travelling by sections 
under the command of their respective presidents, and sweeping all 
kinds of curiosities into their learned net, not even excepting the 
‘ grinding barrows,’ which Johnson said Goldsmith would have brought 
home from the East on his proposed expedition, and exhibited in 
London as a great scientific capture? - 

In France, the author is specially attracted by a coal-field near 
Nantes, by the mineral basin and limestone plateau of the department 
of Aveyron, and the plains of Languedoc and Gascony. The noble old 
amphitheatre of Nismes, still more perfectly preserved externally than 
the Coliseum of Rome, though the materials of many an edifice have 
been quarried out of its substance, is vividly repeopled with its 20,000 
spectators, and the rush of wild beasts from their vivaria, or the more 
fearful combat between man and man, is imaginatively reproduced. 
In Switzerland, we have a walk from Lausanne through the Jura 
Valleys, and attend a meeting of the French Geological Society at a 
small town called Porrentruy, not very distant from the mountains of 
the Black Forest. Passing into Germany, we are summoned to a 
meeting of the German Association of Naturalists and Physicians—the 
exemplar of our own British Association—which is held, for this occa- 
sion, at Pyrmont (the capital of a little state belonging to the Prince 
of Waldeck, measuring about thirty-five square miles in extent). 
Then we visit a country—Spain—which, spite of its degradation, still 
continues to be a land of many attractions ; and whilst glancing at its 
grand physical geography, its remarkable mountain ranges, and its 
curious river courses, we are not unmindful of its piquant inhabitants 
and the quaint old towns in which they dwell. Of course we go to a 
bull-fight. When at Madrid we must do as the Madrilenos do. We 
judge for ourselves, and pronounce the effect to be decidedly bad. 
After visiting museums and picture galleries, and after an excursion to 
the Alhambra and other objects of interest, we pass over to the Island 
of Sardinia, and inspect its people, and obtain much valuable knowledge 
respecting its mineral resources. From this island, we are spirited 
away to Algiers, where the towns and their inhabitants, the province 
and its geology, are briefly discussed. Lastly, we set sail for America, 
where, after looking in at New York, we explore the Ohio and Kanawha 
valleys in search of coal, then the Alleghanies and Eastern Virginia in 
quest of gold, and conclude with a disquisition on the Slavery question. 
On the latter topic the author maintains that it is a bad policy, as well 
as bad economy, to resort to this vice for a supply of human labour ; 
but he contends also—perhaps a little too phlegmatically to suit the 
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impetuous philanthropy of the abolitionists—that it would not be for 
the interest, ‘either of the coloured race or of the white population, 
‘that emancipation should be sudden, or should apply to men fully 
‘ grown, it may be, in years, but mere children in experience, who have 
‘no practical ideas of liberty, and whose education has not fitted them 
‘for such a change in their social condition.’ We have only to add, 
that the mining information conveyed by this book is extremely valu- 
able, and that, as it appears to have been the result of personal research, 
or of inquiries at the various localities concerned, it may be received 
with implicit reliance. Further extracts from a ‘note book’ so use- 
fully filled will, no doubt, be acceptable to a large portion of the 
ublic. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy: or, an Introduction to the Study 
of the Physical Sciences. By Goup1ne Birp, M.D., &., and CHARLES 
Brooke, M.A. Fourth Edition. Feap 8vo, pp.626. London: Churchill. 
1854.—Mr. Churchill’s Manuals are entitled to a hearty welcome. They 
are as comely little volumes as the student could reasonably desire. The 
medical profession, for whom they are more especially designed, should 
be grateful to a publisher who caters so skilfully for their benefit. The 
present production is of a more general description, and treats of the 
properties of matter, the principles of mechanism, statics, dynamics, 
hydrostatics, and other branches of natural philosophy. This it does 
in a perspicuous manner, and in a very orderly, methodical style. For 
the purpose of rendering the new edition more complete, the original 
author (now prematurely cut off) took in a literary partner, and 
the firm appears to have done its duty in revising and remodelling the 
work, so as to incorporate all the prominent improvements which have 
arisen in physical science. It is a book to which we can give our 
cordial commendation. 

A Manual of Elementary Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Groner Fownss, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, Revised_and Corrected. 
Feap 8vo, pp. 693. London: Churchill. 1854—Another of Mr. 
Churchill’s admirable series. We retain a very pleasing reminiscence 
of Mr. Fownes’s prize Essay on Chemistry as illustrative of the 
Wisdom and Beneficence of God. It is a charming production, in 
which that science is pressed into the service of Natural Theology, and 
made to yield up some of her many testimonies to the Being and 
attributes of a Creator. The text-book before us is, of course, different 
in its scope. It is a careful and compact treatise on the various sub- 
stances which chemical enquiries have disclosed. Two editions had 
been exhausted, and the author was engaged in preparing a third, when 
death stepped in, and took him away almost pen in hand. The fourth 
and fifth editions have been revised and enlarged by Dr. Bence Jones 
and A. W, Hofmann, and if the rapid run of a book through so many 
imprints be any proof of excellence, this result must be eminently 
satisfactory to all now concerned. 

The Native Races of the Russian Empire. By R. G. Latuam, 
M.D., F.RS., &. 8vo, pp. 340. London: Bailliere. 1854.—This 
is the second volume of a series of monographs, intended to constitute 
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an ‘ Ethnographical Library.’ One on the Papuans, by Mr. Earl, has 
already been published. The enterprise has our heartiest wishes for 
its good success. We are aware that the study of races is not the 
most inviting in the whole compass of science, but we can assure our 
readers that those who will give their attention to a publication like 
the. present, will soon discover-that there are numerous sources of 
interest in the enquiries which it pursues. The Ethnologist must not 
only investigate the physical qualities and geographical conditions of 
various people, but their language, manners, religion, and peculiarities, 
go as to extract from these certain features of resemblance which will 
enable him to group the human race into numerous families—all allied 
by certain fundamental properties, but each distinguished by its own 
characteristic signs. Let a person go into a large company and 
endeavour, by a comparison of the forms, features, habits, modes of 
address, &c., to discover the different counties to which they belong, or 
to trace out certain similarities which will enable him -to divide them 
into family knots, or even to say, in cases of remote consanguinity, 
that there is a connection in blood, and he will be able to form some 
rough conception of the exciting work involved in ethnographical 
research. Dr. Latham’s volume contains information which, in many 
cases, will interest the reader to an extent he did not anticipate. We 
would refer him, for instance, to the details given respecting the 
‘Turks,’ whose race is spread over so large an area, that many of them 
are located within Muscovy, where they figure, indeed, somewhat incon- 
sistently—considering the warfare now on foot—as one of the three 
great constituent stocks of the Russian empire. The author writes in 
a very lively manner: his style is terse and pithy, and his subject is 
often illuminated by some of those pointed analogies which do the work 
of pages in a single sentence. A large and useful map, compiled from 
one published by the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburgh, 
is attached ; and the title page, we may add, speaks of ‘ other illustra- 
tions,’ though we have not detected anything answering to this 
description, except a brilliantly-coloured frontispiece, which exhibits a 
grave-looking Finlander accompanied by a female specimen of his tribe 
—his wife we presume,—whose smiling, good-tempered countenance, 
speaks volumes in favour of ethnological pursuits. Before parting with 
this’ book, it js necessary, however, to observe that Dr. Latham 
indulges, to a large extent, in speculative views, and, therefore, the 
reader must not conclude that all his opinions are adopted by ethno- 
graphers in general. 

An Introduction to Practical Chemistry, ineluding Analysis. By 
Joun E. Bowman, F.C.S. 2ndedition. Feap 8vo. pp. 283. London: 
John Churchill.—This is a valuable little handbook. To the young 
student who wishes for instruction in the working department of 
chemistry, and who wants to know how he is to conduct analyses in the 
simplest and readiest manner, we can recommend the volume with con- 
fidence. It is not exactly a book to be read, but one to which an 
experimenter will have recourse at almost every step of his operations. 
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Its worth is enhanced by a variety of lists and tables, and a glossary of 
hard terms. 

The Aquarium: an Unveiling of the Wonders of the Deep Sea. By 
P. H. Goss, A.L.S.,&e. Post 8vo. London: Van Voorst. 1854.— 
Mr. Gosse has much to answer for. In some families his book has 
been voted a perfect nuisance. There are houses we would not advise 
him to enter. He would be received by many a matron with a frown 
sufficiently severe to annihilate any sensitive man; and the maid-ser- 
vants we have no doubt would be glad to drive him from the premises 


at the point of the broom. The reason why Mr. Gosse has become so 


obnoxious in certain quarters is this: In a rash hour he was advised to 
write a book respecting certain zoophytes and other much-neglected 
tenants of the deep. It is composed in a pleasant chatty spirit; and 
although somewhat discursive and inartistic in its style, it is a volume 
which is well fitted to captivate many a reader. The publication might 
have been pardoned had not the author unluckily recommended the insti- 
tution of glass aquaria—that is, of little marine menageries, if we may 
so call them, which are to be kept in houses, and even established in 
parlours or drawing-rooms! Now think of the consternation which 
would be displayed by good Mrs. Smith when her husband, after 
completing the perusal of Mr. Gosse’s book, and rising from his seat in 
a sudden fit of nafural history, should announce his firm determination 
to found a colony of British zoophytes, and plant it in her best apart- 
ment! It would be in vain to tell her of the curious forms and 
brilliant hues of these little creatures; in vain to point her to the 
elegant apparatus designed in the work, and to suggest that, with its 
pretty little fountain, it might be rendered positively ornamental; but 
most of all in vain to hint at the benefits Mr. Smith proposed to confer 
upon science by a series of careful observations which would one day be 
detailed before the assembled British Association. Nothing would subdue 
Mrs. Smith’s hostility; and if Mr. Smith should not compromise 
matters by stationing the ‘ nasty machine’ in some closet or outhouse, 

there would be no more domestic peace for that experimental gentleman ! 

Then the trouble thrown upon the poor servants, who have to renew 

the water, and keep off the cats, and endure the fishy perfume which 
haunts the house, is held to constitute a case of decided oppression. 

Hence the frowns Mr. Gosse has provoked—hence the expulsion he 

may some day undergo. But this is not all the mischief he has done. 
Young ladies and gentlemen have also been attacked with the zoological 
disorder after glancing at the gorgeously-tinted creatures exhibited in 


* Mr. Gosse’s book, or inspecting an aquarium in the keeping of a friend. 


Off to the rocks they troop, and capture everything which bears the 
slightest semblance of life. It is needless to say that the amount of 
flirtation practised on these occasions is fully equal to the amount of 
natural history acquired. In fact Mr. Gosse’s book must have done 
very great damage in various ways and in various quarters. We don’t 
wonder that elegant matrons, or neat, tidy domestics should wish to 
see him and his marine preserves put down as public nuisances. If he 
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is allowed to go on, who knows but that he may inspire his readers with 
a passion for reptiles, and induce them to establish aquaria for tadpoles 
or menageries for frogs and toads? Let Mr. Gosse be careful how he 
writes again. We would put it to him solemnly whether he can publish 
another edition of this book with a clear conscience, however much it 
may be demanded ? 

Principles of Comparative Physiology. By W1u11aM B. CARPENTER, 
M.D., F.R.S., &. 4th edition. 8vo, pp. 770. London : Churchill. 
1854.—Physiology owes much to Dr. Carpenter. His two larger 
works on that science are noble specimens of industry and research. 
They tower up like stately pyramids, and astonish the spectator by the 
massiveness of their structure, not less than by the completeness of their 
outline. Both of these productions have been successful, for both are 
now in a fourth edition. The one relates to human physiology; the 
other, now before us, is devoted to the comparative study of living 
organisms. After a general survey of the animal structure, and of the 
different provinces of the animal kingdom, the author discusses the 
various functions of digestion, circulation, respiration, nutrition, and 
other vital duties; not simply collecting and arranging the materials 
which different men specially engaged in physiological researches have 
provided for use, but instituting inquiries for himself, and embodying 
the results of his own investigations in the work. We give full credit 
to his assurance that he has ‘ spared no time or labour in its preparation 
which it has been in his power to bestow.’ The impress of an honest 
and faithful mind, toiling with a conscientious determination to render 
his book as perfect as he possibly could is to be traced from the preface 
to the index. Nearly 200 pages have been added to the matter con- 
tained in the former edition, and the number of illustrations has been 
doubled. 

Orr’s Circle of the Sciences. A Series of Treatises on the Principles 
of Science, with their application to Practical Pursuits. Organic 
Nature. Vol.i. pp.393. London: W.S.OrrandCo. 1854.—This 
little publication is extremely creditable to its originators. They have 
shown their wisdom, as well as spirit, in engaging some of the most 
eminent men of the time in its preparation. The present volume con- 
sists of three treatises, the first on the great departments of human 
knowledge and the general physiology of animal and vegetable life—a 
lucid and interesting discourse by the editor, Dr. Bushnan, we believe ; 
the second, on the structure of the skeleton and the teeth, by Professor 
Owen, the chief osteologist of the day ; and the third, on the varieties 
of the human race, by Dr. Latham, who is equally celebrated in his 
department of research. Although differing in some slight points from 
the views expressed in the first of these treatises, we cannot but throw 
in our mite of approval, and trust that an enterprise promising so well 
as it does, and offering its volumes to the public at a price so 
remarkably modest, will be liberally supported by those for whose 
benefit it is designed. 

Miracles and Science. By Epwarp Srracney. 12mo, pp. 123. 
London: Longmans. 1854.—The object of this work is to investigate 
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the miracles of Scripture by the ‘methods of modern science.’ The 
author employs Mr. Mill’s canon, that a miracle is credible only when 
an ‘adequate cause’ for its occurrence can be shown to have existed. 
Such a cause Mr. Strachey can discover in regard to the incarnation of 
our Saviour, the resurrection, and a few others of the marvellous events 
recorded in the New Testament; but he decides that many of those 
which are narrated in the Old Testament are the invention of com- 
mentators, whilst others are events dressed up in a magical garb not 
really warranted by the facts. Now, assuming that this book is written 
in an honest argumentative spirit, we would simply remark that we 
cannot assent to Mr. Strachey’s conclusions. We dispute the suffi- 
ciency of the canon he quotes, for the plain reason that it makes 
man a competent judge of the motives which actuate the Deity in 
violating the ordinary course of nature, and entitles him to say that the 
Almighty would never work a miracle if Mr. Mill or Mr. Strachey 
should not be prepared to certify that there was an adequate cause 
for the transaction. Fortunately, however, we find nothing in this 
book, either in its logic or in the few scientific facts adduced, to 
compel us to look upon the venerable old miracles of the Hebrew 
Scriptures as mere rabbinical myths. 

Clinical Lectures on Pulmonary Consumption. By TuroruiLus 
Txompson, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, pp.209. London: Churchill. 1854. 
—These lectures, twelve in number, were originally delivered at the 
Brompton Hospital for the reception of persons affected with pulmo- 
nary diseases; and we can assure our readers that they do credit to 
the practical talent, industry, and enlightened humanity of the author. 
Concerning the nature and treatment of consumption, on which so 
much has of late years been written, we have not met with a more 
interesting and instructive book. All must have heard of the stetho- 
scope, an instrument invented some thirty-eight years ago by a 
Parisian physician, by the help of which the ear is able to distinguish 
the various internal sounds—even the faintest—emitted in healthy 
respiration, with the changes in them caused by the diseases affecting 
the chest. In a curious passage Dr. Thompson has given from the 
works of the celebrated Robert Hooke, it appears that our philosopher 
above a century and a half ago anticipated this most important dis- 
covery. The passage is so full of genius and beauty that we cannot 
forbear transcribing it, 

‘There may be a possibility of discovering the internal motions and actions of 
bodies by the sound they make. Who knows, but that as in a watch we 
may hear the beating of the balance, and the running of the wheels, and 
the striking of the hammers, and the grating of the teeth, and a multitude 
of other noises,—who knows, I say, but that it may be possible to discover 
the motions of internal parts of bodies, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, by 
the sounds they make ; that one may discover the works performed in the several 
offices and shops of a man’s body, and thereby discover what engine is out of order, 
what works are going on at several times and lie still at others, and the like. I 
have this encouragement not to think all these things impossible, though never so 
much derided by the generality of men, and never so seemingly mad, foolish, and 
fantastic, that as the thinking them impossible cannot much improve my knowledge, 
so the believing them possible may perhaps be an occasion for taking notice of such 
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things as another would pass by without regard as useless, and somewhat more of 
encouragement I have from experience that I have been able to hear very plainly 
the beating of a man’s heart ; and it is common to hear the motion of the wind to 
anid fro in the guts and other small vessels; the stopping of the lungs is easily dis-+ 
covered by the wheezing. As to the motion of the parts one among the other, to 
their becoming sensible, they require either that their motions be increased or that 
the organ [the ear] be made more nice and powerful, to sensate and distinguish 
them as they are; for the doing of both which I think it is not impossible but that 
in many cases there may be HELPS found.’ 


The old Scandinavians attributed such exquisite senses to one of 
their gods, that he could hear the grass grow. Vegetable life was 
thus supposed to have its notes of life—why not physical life in its 
higher grades ? 

Lettsomian Lectures on Insanity. By Wiystow, M.D., 
D.C.L., &e. 8vo, pp. 160. London: Churchill. 1854.—The accom- 
plished editor of the Journal of Psychological Medicine—for so the 
author is—having a mind overflowing with information on the subject 
of insanity, has here produced a most instructive and—we had almost 
said amusing volume. The three lectures are devoted to the following 
subjects :—1. The Psychological vocation of the physician. 2. On 
the medical treatment of Insanity. 3. On medico-legal evidence in 
eases of Insanity. Under these heads the reader will find a fund of 
instruction conveyed in a lively style, and illustrated by a great 
number of curious anecdotes, medical and legal. 

Sudden Death. By A. B. Granviniz, M.D., F.RS., &. 8vo, 
pp. 286. London: Churchill. 1854.—A lively book upon a solemn 
theme: a very readable book, by one long known as an author, out of 
the profession as well as in it. The present volume is put forth as a 
popular introduction on the subject of sudden death, and is to be fol- 
lowed by a work on the causes, treatment, and prevention of the 
various formidable diseases that cut short life suddenly; including a 
section on longevity, or death from old age. There is some comfort to 
the sufferer in dread of sudden dissolution in the author’s own history, 
for he informs us that in 1816 he left London a doomed man, on account 
of supposed disease of the heart; nevertheless, it seems probable that 
he will live to write the before-mentioned chapter on longevity, him- 
self an instance of it. 

The Book of Prescriptions. Containing 2900 Prescriptions, col- 
lected from the practice of the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons, 
English and Foreign. Containing, also, a compendious history of the 
Materia Medica of all countries, alphabetically arranged; and lists of 
the doses of all officinal or established preparations. By Henry 
Beastey. 12mo, pp.543. London: Churchill. 1854.—A very useful 
book. Assuredly there has been some progress in the art of prescrib- 
ing since the times of our great grandfathers; for we have lying 
before us the Collectanea Medica of William Salmon, published in 
1707, a portly 12mo volume of ‘specifics’ and other receipts, amongst 
which we find ‘An Extract of Vipers,’ of mighty power for purifying 
the blood; an ‘Electuary of Lizards,’ a specific against the king's 
evil; and a ‘ Decoction of Mouse-dung,’ which we are told prevails 
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wonderfully in killing all sorts of worms! Mr. Beasley’s work, which 
contains a valuable selection of prescriptions from various authors, will 
be welcome to many a young practitioner who has been longing for a 
companion of this description, at once comprehensive and portable. 
The title so fully sets forth the object and scope of the volume, that we 
need add no more than to give it our hearty recommendation. 

The Anatomist’s Vade Mecum: a System of Human Anatomy. By 
Erasmus Wirson, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 12mo, pp.679. London: 
Churchill. 1854.—Some forty years ago, when we used by stealth— 
for human anatomy was then an offence in law—to sit poring over a 
half-decayed subject, we should have hailed with delight such a vade- 
mecum as the present. At that period we had to content ourselves 
with very inferior helps, compared with this beautiful manual. Mr. 
Wilson’s work is, in all respects, one of the most complete of its kind 
in our language. The graphic illustrations, 236 in number, must tend 
much to facilitate the earliest attempts—the first dubious and difficult 
efforts with the scalpel—of the juvenile dissector. 

Memoirs of the Life and Scientific Researches of John Dalton, 
Hon. D.C. L., Oxford, §e.§e. By Cuaries Henry, M.D., 
F.R.S. London: printed for the Cavendish Society. 1854.—In the 
first number of the British Quarterly Review (February, 1845) an 
article appeared on the Life and Works of Dalton, which for the last 
nine years has remained the chief biography of that great philosopher. 
It will now be superseded by the able work with which Dr. Henry has 
enriched the publications of the Cavendish Society; and it is only just 
to the author to state, that he has been unduly blamed for the delay 
which has attended the productions of his Memoir of Dalton. We 
learn from his preface, that, although appointed by Dalton his literary 
executor, he did not obtain possession of his papers till the spring of 
1853, when he at once proceeded to discharge his task, and without 
loss of time prepared the volume before us. 

It is, in all respects, an excellent work, and a most valuable addition 
to our scientific biographies. The author, as the son of the late Dr. 
Henry, one of Dalton’s oldest and most intimate scientific friends, and 
as himself a pupil for years of the subject of his Memoirs, was pecu- 
liarly qualified to do justice to his task. He is also an accomplished 
chemist and natural philosopher, a strictly conscientious critic and 
narrator, and a clear and graceful writer. His work, accordingly, is 
the Record of a Life, not, as too often happens, an eloge; and whilst 
scrupulously solicitous (as it was most just he should be) to give to 
Dalton all the honour due to him, he shows a rare impartiality in dis- 
cussing the claims of his rivals, and, where they deserve it, praises, 
ungrudgingly, even the most unreasonable of them. 

Having devoted so large a portion of a previous number of this 
Journal to an exposition of the character and labours of Dalton, it is 
not our purpose to recur to the subject now, except to point out the 
new facts brought to light by Dr. Henry in his work. These may be 


conveniently considered as referring, first, to the personality of Dalton, 
and, second, to his discoveries. 
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Many little incidents unknown before will be found detailed by 
Dr. Henry, in reference to the philosopher’s peculiarities. He was 
supposed to be impenetrable to female attractions ; but this proves to 
have been a mistake. In letters to his brother, he refers to two 
sisters, Hannah and Ann, members of the Society of Friends, in terms 
of earnest, almost passionate, though respectful, admiration. It is a 
little difficult to discover which of these ladies attracted him most ; 
but he appears to have been deeply in love with one of them, and only 
his straitened circumstances prevented his formally declaring this. He 
found some relief in writing verses; and Dr. Henry has favoured his 
readers with ‘Stanzas addressed to an Eolian Lyre,’ which do not, he 
observes, ‘ soar beyond respectable mediocrity.’ In truth, they are far 
below it ; and as they are ‘the most favourable specimen of Dalton’s 
verse’ known to his biographer, we are not sorry that they stand alone. 
They are not merely poor, but inflated and affected to the last degree : 
we should, indeed, have guessed any one rather than Dalton to be their 
author. He appears, however, to have had some love for music, and 
even petitioned one of the Yearly Meetings of Friends (with what 
success does not appear) for ‘ permission to use music under certain 
limitations.’ 

A very interesting account of his daily habits is given by Miss 
Johns, a highly intelligent lady, in whose father’s house Dalton 
resided for nearly thirty years. It is pleasant to learn from this, that 
he had a kind, and even sensitive heart hidden under a cold exterior ; 
that he cherished the memory of friends lost in early life with unabated 
affection; that his warmest friendships were to the end of his days 
with intelligent amiable women ; that he was courteous, considerate, 
and liberal in his dealings towards domestics ; and when his pecuniary 
means became more ample, generous towards relatives who were less 
richly endowed than himself. 

A most amusing letter from Babbage describes Dalton’s presentation 
at Court in 1834. The ingenious devices of the former, to bring the 
thing about, are highly entertaining. Dalton made no difficulties ; 
but some of his friends suggested that, being a Quaker, he could not 
go in a court-dress, because he must wear a sword. Mr. Babbage had 
anticipated this objection by the proposition that he should wear his 
dector’s scarlet gown. To this it was, in turn, objected that scarlet 
was not a colour ‘admissible by Quakers ;’ but the indefatigable mathe- 
matician was ready with the unexpected reply, ‘That Doctor Dalton 
‘had a kind of colour-blindness, and that all red colours appeared to 
‘him to be the colour of dirt.’ The velvet cap was a further obstacle ; 
but it was explained to Dalton by his accomplished friend, that the 
said cap ‘was usually held in the hand, and was rather a mark of 
office than a covering for the head.’ 

All preliminary difficulties thus disposed of, Babbage proceeded to 
drill Dalton in the mancuvres gone through at a levee. A circle of 
chairs did duty as officers in the presence-chamber, and Dalton was 
placed in the centre of the circle to personate the king, whilst Babbage 

personated Dalton. To prevent any blunders, they had a second 
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rehearsal, ‘ Mrs. Wood personating the king, and the rest of the family, 
‘with the assistance of sundry chairs and stools, the great officers of 
‘state. I [Babbage] then entered the room, preceding my excellent 
‘friend, who followed his instructions as perfectly as if he had been 
‘repeating an experiment.’ 

The actual presentation went off successfully. Much surprise was 
excited by the spectacle of the scarlet gown, which is rarely seen at 
Court, unless at a university address. The general impression was, 
that the wearer was some provincial mayor come up to be knighted ; 
and the jealousy of the courtiers was roused by the special attention 
shown by the king to the mysterious stranger. Babbage’s whole state- 
ment is very curious, and it is only one of many interesting letters 
from different friends furnishing important details concerning Dalton’s 
character. 

Two points call here for amoment’s notice. Dr. Henry gives us the 
credit of supplying certain particulars concerning Dalton’s death ; the 
credit, however, does not belong to us, but to the Manchester Guardian 
(British Quarterly Review, Vol. i. p. 192), to which we expressed our 
obligation, though in terms which we now perceive were not sufficiently 
precise. It is proper, therefore, to add, that the passage quoted from 
us at page 198 of the Memoirs, was abridged from the newspaper 
named above. 

The other point refers to Dalton’s pension. Writing on the authority 
of the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers, we attributed mainly to his exertions 
and to those of Mr. Joseph Hume the placing of the philosopher’s 
name on the pension list. From what Dr. Henry states, however, it 
appears that however zealous Dr. Chalmers, who greatly respected 
Dalton, may have been in urging his claims, it was not to his repre- 
sentations nor to any exertions of Mr. Hume that the pension was 
owing, but that the merit of procuring it belongs to Mr. Babbage, 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, and Mr. G. W. Wood. 

The history of Dalton’s great discoveries is given in Dr. Henry’s 
volume, in such a way as it has never been before. It is a satisfaction 
to us to find that our sketch of the steps by which the former was led 
to the announcement of the atomic theory, is proved to have been in 
conformity with the facts of the case as fully brought out by Dr. 
Henry, who has added, however, much that was not known before to 
the account of all Dalton’s researches. What merit belonged to him 
and what to others we can now satisfactorily determine ; and the con- 
scientious diligence and impartial justice of the biographer enable us to 
settle many points which have hitherto been variously, but always un- 
certainly, decided by the highest scientific authorities. To assist his 
reader in coming to a just conclusion in estimating Dalton’s merits, he 
has furnished a most elaborate and important series of abstracts of all 
the more modern chemical doctrines related to atomics ; and his volume 
is further enriched by letters hitherto unpublished, from Davy, Ber- 
zelius, Faraday, Herschel, Babbage, Liebig, and others, each a precious 
addition to its worth. An appendix, on Dalton’s curious peculiarity of 
vision, to which Sir David Brewster has given the name of colour- 
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blindness, is furnished by Dr. G, Wilson of Edinburgh. The work is 
another of the valuable additions to our scientific literature, for which 
we are indebted to the Cavendish Society, an association which has 
received much less public encouragement than it deserves. 

Institutes of Metaphysic, the Theory of Knowing and Being. By 
Gower F. Ferrier, A.B. Oxon, Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. Blackwood & Sons. 
1854.—This is no ordinary book. If we mistake not, its publication 
will mark an epoch in the history of speculation in this country. The 
author is familiar with what has been done in this field by ancients and 
moderns ; and his acuteness and independence of thinking are as con- 
spicuous as his learning. The author himself knows that his case so 
stands, and he does not affect to conceal from you the fact of his 
knowing it. In his hands, men supposed to be great, are sometimes 
made to look very small. Our psychologists—mental philosophy 
people—find little favour in his sight, Blind guides he assures us they 
are—always putting the mind on a wrong scent, confounding what they 
should have made clear, and corrupting what they should have left 
pure. We do not concur in all that he has said in this connexion, and 
there are one or two points on which, had we space, we should be dis- 
posed to try a lance with him, skilful knight as he may be. But these 
exceptions are not such as to prevent our regarding the book as an 
extraordinary production. 

The work consists of four parts, an Introduction: and three 
Sections—first, on the Theory of Knowing; second, on the Theory of 
Ignorance ; and third, on the Theory of Being. The Introduction, 
which numbers some seventy pages, defines the object of philosophy, 
and determines the method in which that object should be pursued. 
The object of philosophy is declared to be truth—truth reasoned out, 
so as to be shown by reason to be truth. Some necessary truth must 
be at the foundation of this method, But how is necessary truth to 
be determined? Its criterion may be found in the law of contradic- 
tion. It is that which must be, or the contradictory must be—which 
is impossible. In this brief statement we convey no idea of the clear 
and valuable thought to be found in this Introduction—but this is its 
drift. 

Concerning the Theory of Knowing, the foundation or starting point 
is—that to all knowledge two factors or elements are necessary,— 
subject and object—the knower and the known. The objects of 
cognition are external things, or states of the mind itself. But 
underlying all these particular knowledges (so to speak) is the know- 
ledge of self, which is the ‘ universal’ element of knowledge, inseparable 
from all the particular forms of it. We have no consciousness of self, 
or the subject, without the cognition of an object; and we have no 
cognition of an object without a consciousness of the subject. The 
consciousness of self in such particular cognitions is not marked at the 
time, but it is there, must be there. We cannot follow our author, 
step by step, from his first proposition through the one-and-twenty 
which follow, marking the successive acquisitions made by means of 
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one necessary truth of reason after another. This chain of reasoning— 
and a chain truly it is—extends through nearly four hundred pages of 
the volume. 

Pythagoras had his theory of numbers, and Plato had his theory of 
ideas, for the purpose of connecting the objects of knowledge with the 
mind as its seat: but what they failed to do by such means is done 
with admirable clearness and simplicity in these ‘ Institutes,’ by means 
of that self-knowledge which is necessary to the complement and 
existence of every conceivable form of knowledge. And not less 
original “in the science of metaphysics is the whole section on the 
Theory of Ignorance. Its great point is to show that we cannot be 
said to be ignorant of that which no intelligence may know. On this 
ground, there can be no ignorance of objects without a subject, of 
material things per se, of self per se; of the particular apart from the 
universal, or of the universal apart from the particular; simply because 
none of these things can be known. As we cannot be said to remember 
what we have not experienced, so we cannot be said to be ignorant of 
what may not be known. 

The value of these conclusions comes out in the last section, on the 
Theory of Being. But this section is the least satisfactory portion of the 
treatise, especially that relating to the theory of ‘existent being.’ 
Here, the mere metaphysician must be for ever at fault. But there is 
a discipline of thought to be realized, even in this direction, which is of 
great value; and we have said enough, we hope, concerning Mr. 
Ferrier’s book, to commend it effectually to such of our readers as are 
wont to be interested in publications of this nature. The concluding 
paragraph of the volume indicates the calm but severe temper in which 
the writer has aimed to acquit himself, and his estimate of the interest 
and worth of metaphysical science. 

‘Its importance is greatly enhanced by the consideration that, when rightly culti- 
vated, it deals only with necessary and demonstrated truths. Its conclusions are 
not optional opinions, to be embraced or not, as people please ; they are insuperable 
necessities of thinking, to understand which is to assent to them. Truth grounded on 
mere probable evidence is ever obnoxious to vicissitude ; its acceptance or rejection 
is determined by the humours or idiosyncrasies of individual minds ; it comes home 
to us more forcibly at one time than at another. It varies with the variations of 
our feelings and our partialities. But the demonstrated truths of philosophy stand 
exempt from all these disturbing influences. They enlist in their favour neither 
wishes nor desires. They appeal not to the feelings of men, but simply to their 
catholic reason. The mind may fall away from them; but they can never fall 
away. Human passion cannot obscure them; human weakness cannot affect 
them, but when once established they enjoy for ever an immunity from all those 
mutations to which the truths of mere contingency are exposed.’—p. 530. 

The Sphere and Duties of Government; translated from the German of 
Baron William von Humboldt. By Josrrn Covuttuarp, Jun. H. 
Chapman.—This book has disappointed us. To be of much service to 
sober Englishmen, itneeded not only tobe translated, but to be re-written, 
and something more. It is so scientific and abstract in its course of 
thought, its method, and its language, that it is not a little difficult to 
penetrate the mist so as to be sure that we reach the meaning; and 
when we think we have seized the principle intended, how to give to it 
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any practical application is often perplexing, and sometimes impossible, 
The writer has grown up amidst the functionaryism of a government 
which does everything, and he has here written a book to show that 
governments should do nothing, or next to nothing. How much of the 
history of human thinking consists in the history of exaggerations thus 
induced. 

The fundamental notion of the theory here expounded is, that it 
is best for society that each member of it should become the best he 
may become by the best development of his own individuality, and 
that to this end it is best that government should simply give to the 
individual protection in person and possessions, and having given him 
that, should let him alone. Now, there is no question that it is best 
for society that all its members should come to be the best that they 
may be; the sole question is, whether this rigid ‘let alone’ system, on 
the part of governments, is the surest to realize that end. 

This theory seems to assume that from man as an individual, we may 
expect all good; from men in the aggregate, all evil. The unit has 
qualities you may trust anywhere, the combinations have qualities you 
should trust nowhere. This is strange. The units apart so harmless, 
the units in combination so pernicious! If the parts be good, why 
should not the wholes made up of them be also good? We know that 
bodies of men will sometimes do what individual men would rarely do. 
But this fact is not sufficient to account for the supposed fact under 
consideration. There must be a fallacy in this speculation somewhere. 

The truth is, what is here tacitly assumed as a fact is no fact. In 
the average, the individual is not better than the aggregate; and the 
former has in general more to hope than to fear from the latter. The 
individual can never be more than partially developed by himself; as a 
rule, he must be mainly developed by others. At our mother’s knee, under 
schoolmasters and tutors, and in that great free school, general society, it 
is the law of Providence that our life should be a process of education, 
and education by means of influences of all kinds extraneous to ourselves. 
It may be well to exhort the young man to self-reliance, but it may 

‘ also be well to consider at the same time what sort of self he has to rely 
upon. It is possible that the happiest thing that could befall him 
would be that his character should be formed, not according to his 
personal tendencies, but by influences about him beyond the personal. 
In society, in the very best form of it, no man is allowed to rest quietly 
in his own individuality. The strong are everywhere endeavouring to 
influence the weak, the wise to guide the foolish, and the good to 
amend the evil. Individuals are aiming at these ends, organizations 
without end are aiming at it. It is already ruled as not good that 
man should be alone. He is not left to think alone or to act alone; 
he must think with other thinkers, act with other actors. The necessary 
laws of his condition do not see anything especially sacred in his indi- 
viduality—they are constantly distrustful of it, and meddling with it. 

But if the web of society, that given to it manifestly by its Divine 

Author, be of this texture and tendency, who is to say that civil 

government, the great creation of society, is to have no tendency of 
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this nature? True, government is instituted for certain general ends, 
concerning which the community is supposed to be in a great measure 
agreed, and government wields coercive power. These are reasons for 
caution in defining and limiting its sphere ; but are these reasons for 
restricting it to mere protection? We think not. Christianity 
appeals to the individual conscience, and makes everything in the 
destiny of the individual depend on the action of that conscience. It 


thus teaches that with the religion of the Christian coercion has nothing - 


to do. All questions beyond that in relation to the sphere of govern- 
ment are open questions, to be judged according to natural principles 
of right or fitness. It is the law of real social progress, that with 
every step in advance, the people learn to do more, and governments 
are content to do less. And no doubt the primary end of government 
is simply protection ; and when we get to the edge of the millennium, 
but not before, it may safely and wisely restrict itself to that end. In 
the meanwhile it will behove the powers that be to compel men, either 
centrally or locally, to do not a few things which many, in the earnest 
worship of their own individuality, would fain leave undone. Baron 
von Humboldt, in his intense zeal for the liberty of the individual, 
would leave even the marriage contract to become an arrangement 
of convenience or taste, and would give to things in general the same 
scale of licence. Strange, that men who write books for this flesh-and- 


blood world of ours, should betray such utter misconception as to the — 


material of which it is made. But these are the speculations we are 
expected to admire as profound philosophy. 

‘Let it not be supposed, from what we have now said, that we are the 
advocates of central or aggregate action, as in itself preferable to local 
or individual action. Far from it. We see such organizations, for 
things civil and things religious, voluntary and involuntary, become 
possessed, by one means or another, of powers so strange, and often to 
be used so strangely, that our distrust of such modes of action is 
in danger of becoming deeper every day. Our principle is, that the 
weaker the central and aggregate modes of action the better, so the 
local and individual action be strong. But the line which may best 
adjust and unite these two agencies is not to be fixed by any nice 
scientific hairsplittings. That line, if it is to be disposed of justly and 
wisely, must vary as to its place, according to the more or less of intel- 
ligence and public spirit in a community. To lay it down as a prin- 
ciple, in relation to any community the world has yet seen, that its 
government should be an institute for protection and nothing more, 
would be to write one of the sheerest pieces of nonsense that could be 
put upon paper. Aim at that if you please, and it may some day come, 
but the when, we fear, is a great way off. 

College-education and Self-education. A Lecture delivered in Uni- 
versity College, London, Oct. 17, 1854. By Davip Masson, A.M., 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in University Col- 
lege. 8vo. Walter—This admirable lecture may not seem to have 
salesion to the topic of the preceding notice, but it has. It gives us 
the early life of man, especially of the educated man, in his relations, 

NO. XLI. 
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and in the influences which those relations bring to bear upon him. 
It puts man before us as passing through a succession of schools—the 
school of the Family, the school of Native Local Circumstances, the 
schools of Travel, of Books, and of Friendship. All these are educators, 
and how potent their moulding influence! Nevertheless, every man 
who is educated to any real purpose, is to a large extent self-educated ; 
in fact, what tutors do for him can be but little, compared with that 
which he must do for himself. As our adult years approach, we find our 
great educators in our friendships and our books ; and Professor Masson 
concludes by showing that college life combines these advantages as 
they could hardly otherwise be combined. The lecture is the produc- 
tion of a mind of power and culture, rich in the observation and experi- 
ence necessary to the adequate treatment of such a theme. 

Gazetteer of the World. Nos. 24, 25, 26. Fullarton & Co.—The 
twenty-sixth part of this work reaches the letter S. We have spoken 
before of the merits of this publication. It is in itself a library on 
modern geography—physical, political, statistical, historical, and ethno- 
graphical. So far as we have examined it, we find the most recent and 
the best authorities to have been consulted, and the digests given on the 
various topics are excellent. The term ‘gazetteer’ does not conve 
an adequate idea of the work—it is what that term denotes, and muc 


more. 

The Philosophy of the Infinite ; with special reference to the theories 
of Sir William Hamilton and M. Cousin. By Henry CatpErwoop. 
pp. 241.—We hail this volume as by no means an unworthy contribu- 
tion to philosophy. The writer was astudent of the illustrious baronet 
whose speculations he has here so elaborately, and, in some respects, so 
successfully assailed. ‘To no one, we are persuaded, will the work yield 
a higher satisfaction than to Sir William Hamilton himself, who un- 
questionably has done more than any living writer to diffuse a true 
and catholic spirit of philosophy. If he should now discover that 
those who have enjoyed his prelections accept no doctrines on trust, 
not even those propounded and defended by himself, he will rejoice that 
he has been the means of awakening and directing a spirit of investiga- 
tion which cannot bow blindly to any authority, but must devoutl 
follow the guidance of the star of truth, whithersoever it may lead. 
Sir William is not so enamoured of any speculation as not willingly to 
surrender it when its untenableness has been fully evinced, and unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the work of Mr. Calderwood furnishes abundant 
reasons for the modification, if not the abandonment, of some positions 
taken by Sir William in his philosophy of the Infinite and the Abso- 
lute. On the other hand, the counter-criticism of Mr. Calderwood, is 
not without confusion, both in thought and terms; and, in one point 
especially, as we shall indicate, he has imposed on consciousness a 
false deliverance. 

The fundamental ground occupied by Sir William and his critic is 
the same. Both, and both equally, recognize consciousness as the 
source and guarantee of all purely philosophical truth. They 
differ in their interpretation of its utterances. Both are willing 
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to abide by the decision of consciousness, if that can be clearly and 
unambiguously elicited; each claims that decision as incontestably 
in favour of his own position. Thus, the question is simplified and 
restricted to a single issue—what says consciousness? Its testimony, 
as expounded by the professor, is to the effect that we can have no 
positive notion or conception of the Infinite and the Absolute—that 
the Infinite cannot positively be construed to the mind—that it can be 
conceived only by a thinking away from, or abstraction of, those very 
conditions under which thought itself is realized—that the notion of 
the unconditioned is consequently only negative. The Infinite and 
the Absolute are thus discriminated. The Infinite is the uncon- 
ditionally wnlimited—the Absolute is the unconditionally limited. 
The Infinite is the unconditional negation of limitation—the Absolute 
is the unconditional affirmation of limitation. The Absolute is further 
defined by Sir William as the finished, the perfect, the complete. 


‘On the one hand,’ he says, ‘we can positively conceive, neither an absolute 
whole, that is, a whole so great that we cannot also conceive it as a relative part of 
a still greater whole; nor an absolute part, that is, a part so small that we cannot 
also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into smaller parts. On the other hand, 
we cannot positively represent, or realize, or construe to the mind, an infinite 
whole, for this could only be done by the infinite synthesis in thought, of finite 
wholes, which would itself require an infinite time for its accomplishment ; nor, 
for the same reason, can we follow out in thought an infinite divisibility of parts.’ 


Thus, it will be seen that the problem of the unconditioned is, in 
the hands of Sir William, twofold, according as the unconditioned is 
infinite or absolute. 

Mr. Calderwood takes here a preliminary objection to the philosophy 
of his professor, on the ground that there is no appreciable distinction 
whatever between the Infinite and the Absolute. He maintains that a 
higher generalization resolves both these into unity, and supports his 
view by showing that the elements involved in the idea of the Absolute 
combine to constitute the Infinite. An absolute which is not an infinite 
is not unconditioned ; and, on the other hand, an infinite which is not 
Jinished, perfect, complete, total, is no infinite. But these expressions 
are employed by Sir William to explicate the idea of the Absolute. It 
follows, therefore, that the Infinite and the unconditioned Absolute are 
not logical contradictories, but are different expressions denoting the 
same thing. On this point Mr. Calderwood has, we humbly think, 
exposed the unreality of Sir William’s distinction. 

In maintaining against Sir William the positive character of our notion 
of the Infinite, Mr. Calderwood draws a distinction between notion and 
comprehension ; and while he holds that the latter is impossible, he 
affirms that the former is not only possible but inevitable, and essentially 
bound up with our notion of the finite. Only let the word compre- 
hension be employed for the word notion throughout the reasoning of 
the professor, and his argument would be valid; but in becoming valid 
it would cease to be pertinent. For, while it would be true that no 
positive comprehension of the Infinite is possible to man or to any other 
creature, it would be equally true that no such opinion was ever enter- 
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tained by any of the philosophers against whom Sir William’s criticism 
was directed. 

The following arguments, though by no means comprising the whole 
of Mr. Calderwood’s positions against the negative notion of the Infinite, 
will suffice to show the reader that his criticism is not without 
plausibility :— 


* We remark, in the first place, that the doctrine which denies the possibility of a 
notion of anything more than the finite, leaves the existence and use of the term 
infinite altogether unaccountable. If, as the author of this theory asserts, we can 
form no notion of anything but the finite, how has the term infinite been introduced 
into language? Words are merely the symbols of thoughts. If, then, all the objects 
which come within our knowledge are finite, how have we come to think or speak of 
an object which was never known by us? and how have we given a fixed appellation 
to an existence which is altogether unknown? How have we come to use a word 
which, according to this theory, is not the symbol of any notion? How have we 
come to distinguish what is to us indistinguishable ? 

‘ Again, viewing the term infinite as relative to the term finite, how have we come 
to affirm a relation where only one term of the asserted relation is known by us ? 
How have we come to affirm a relation when we are unable to recognize any relation, 
inasmuch as one of the asserted relatives is impossible to thought? We have such 
relative terms as organic and inorganic, animate and inanimate ; but how have we 
come to the use of the relative terms finite and infinite if we can perceive no such 
relation, since all the objects of thought are asserted to be finite objects ? 

‘ We remark, in the second place, that Sir William Hamilton, in denying the pos- 
sibility of a notion of anything more than the finite, contradicts his own statements. 
We shall quote a few passages from Sir William, -in illustration of the manner in 
which he speaks of the Infinite Being, and as unintentional, yet obvious, admissions 
that we have some notion of the Infinite God. For example, he says, ‘ The Divinity 
in a certain sense is revealed—in a certain sense is concealed: he is at once known 
and unknown.’ 

‘ Now this is precisely our conviction in reference to our knowledge of the Infinite. 
We do not affirm that we know the Infinite in all its extent ; we say only with Sir 
William, in this instance, that the Infinite is in a certain sense known, in a certain 
sense unknown. But to what does this amount? To the admission of a positive 
notion of the Infinite ; to an admission that the Infinite is ‘ in a certain sense’ known. 
In the quotation which we have given we have first the admission of an infinite per- 
sonality. Now, if it be true that we can have no notion of anything but the finite, 
how do we come to this notion of the Divinity ; that is, of an infinite personality ? 
How is it admitted that the Divinity is in a certain sense ‘known’ by us? Nor 
can it be affirmed that we know hin. as finite; for our notion of the Deity, what- 
ever it be, is such that we at once recognise limitation as inconsistent with his 
nature. 

‘For the admission of this let us take another passage. In reasoning against 
M. Cousin’s untenable doctrine concerning the Deity as an absolute cause, Sir 
William says, ‘The subjection of the Deity to a necessity is contradictory of the 
fundamental postulate of a Divinenature.’ Here is another admission that we have 
a positive notion of the Infinite Being, and such a notion of Him, that we recognise 
subjection to necessity as inconsistent with the Divine nature. Now, if the Deity 
be in any sense restricted or limited, he is subject to a necessity ; but our notion of 
the Deity is such, that we at once perceive that ‘the subjection of the Deity toa 
necessity’ is contradictory to the Divine nature ; therefore our notion of the Deity 
is such, that we cannot think him in any sense restricted ; we cannot think him 
subjected to any necessity or limitation; we think him, and can only think him, as 
unlimited, as unrestricted, as Infinite.’ 


To pursue the counter-arguments of Mr. Calderwood in detail is, of 
course, impossible in this brief notice; suffice it to say that step by 
step he contests the ground with his illustrious teacher, with an inge- 
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nuity and acuteness, which, if they sometimes fail of their end, deserve 
the highest praise. The conclusions which he deems himself to have 
fairly deduced and defended are— 

(1.) That man does realize a positive notion of the Infinite. 

(2.) That this notion is not realized by any course of addition or 
progression (either in space or time), which, starting from the finite, 
seeks to reach the Infinite, and is not the result of any logical demon- 
stration. 

(3.) That this notion of the Infinite is a fact, or ultimate datum of 
consciousness involved in the constitution of the mind, and arising in 
various relations. 

(4.) That the notion of the Infinite, though real and positive, is 
_ partial and indefinite; capable of enlargement, but not of perfec- 

ion. 

We hinted at the outset that Mr. Calderwood was not guiltless of 
giving a false interpretation to the testimony of consciousness, and we 
may accordingly invite his reconsideration to the following passage 
(p. 163) : ‘ The world in which we live is not brought under our obser- 
‘vation as beginning to exist, yet we necessarily think that it did begin 
‘to exist, and that it was the operation of a cause which realized its 
‘origin. We say, therefore, that to think a cause for every existence 
‘is a necessary condition of human intelligence’... . 

Now we hesitate not to say that the whole of this statement is 
demonstrably false. The writer has, singularly enough (when we con- 
sider the discrimination displayed in other parts of his book), con- 
founded the world as an apprehended cosmos, with the world as an 
aggregate of material existences ; in other words, he has confounded 
the world in its present constitution and forms, revealing their infini- 
tude of wondrous adaptations and harmonies, with the world as 
unshapen and unorganized substance. We wish him to observe that 
the question at issue is not whether God created the material of the 
universe, as well as moulded it into forms of life and beauty. We are 
in perfect accord with him both as to the Divine genesis of the matter, 
and as to the Divine configuration of that matter into its present forms. 
Nor is the question whether it is ‘a necessary condition of human intel- 
ligence’ to think a cause for matter as it is seen now to exist. But 
the question is, whether it is a necessary condition of human intelligence 
to think a cause for the existence of matter as such—of matter before 
it was shapen into forms—before it became impregnated with life— 
before it possessed its present marks of design. That it had a cause 
is one thing—that consciousness immediately and necessarily posits 
such a cause is another. Can Mr. Calderwood be ignorant of the cir- 
cumstance that there have not been wanting theologians who have 
maintained that revelation alone can assure us of the fact that the 
brute matter of the world had a beginning? Is not the first verse in 
the Bible justly accounted to teach a truth which the ancient schools 
of philosophy failed to reach and grasp? Have his readings never 
brought him into contact with Lucretius? Is he not aware that 
there is not a more notable fact in the history of philosophy and of 
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false religions than that the eternity of matter held its ground century 
after century, and that still illustrious names are not wanting 
to patronize this hardy and stubborn heresy? It greatly astonishes 
us that Mr. Calderwood should either be ignorant of this, the most 
obtrusive phenomenon in the speculations of the ancients, or that being 
cognizant of it he should have hazarded the unqualified assertion that 
‘to think a cause for every existence is a necessary condition of human 
intelligence. What can be thought of a necessary condition which 
has been so easily and extensively disregarded. The fact is, that while 
Mr. Calderwood charges Sir William with having ignored a distinct 
element of consciousness, in rejecting the positivity of our notion of 
the Infinite, he himself has fallen into the opposite error of having 
inserted among the primary and irresistible teachings of consciousness 
‘the necessity to think a cause for every existence.’ To think a cause 
for every effect we are compelled—but to think a cause for every 
existence we are not compelled. The Supreme Existence himself— 
the Hus per se—the I am, is the highest exception to this canon ; and, 
as we have already seen, the material of the world has by many, 
though erroneously, been excluded from the regency of the same 
canon. We rejoice to believe that the non-eternity of matter can be 
so far argumentatively established, as to reduce an unbeliever to the 
greatest and most. pitiable exigency. We have not much sympathy 
with the mind which cannot see in the infinite adaptations of nature 
an Adapter ; and when we have reached an Adapter, the leap is not great 
from an Adapter to a Creator. The Being who can superinduce upon 
the brute matter of the world such countless forms of life and beauty, 
reveals thereby a power which may easily be thought competent to the 
origination of that matter itself. We pity the man who would shrink 
from such an inference. But we are not prepared to endorse the assertion 
of Mr. Calderwood that ‘to think a cause for every existence is a 
necessary condition of human intelligence.’ 

This is not the only error in the book we have thus briefly noticed. 
But after every just abatement has been made, we cannot, in justice, 
refrain from expressing our sense of the high ability which it displays. 
We shall be glad to see its author in the field of philosophical inquiry 
again ; and it will add to our pleasure if he will, for the sake of his 
readers, freely use the pruning-knife, and strip his style of some weari- 
some repetitions. 


THEOLOGY. 


THE appearance of a good book on English theology is not an every- 
day occurrence. Our religious literature does not consist largely in 
sermons, but it is made up very largely of sermonic material, set forth 
under the guise of many strange titles. Such productions do not properly 
fall within the range of our criticism. Indeed, we have to regret that 
our space and plan oblige us to pass over many comparatively good books 
which come to our hands. 
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The Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay, with Reminiscences of 
some Distinguished Contemporaries, Selections from his Correspondence, 

Edited by Gzorce Reprorp, D.D., LL.D.; and Joun 

AMES. 8vo. Hamilton.—It is Jean Paul, if we remember rightly, 
who has said that there never was such a thing as an uninteresting 
autobiography. Certainly the autobiography of the Rev. William Jay 
is not to be classed among uninteresting books. We fear, however, 
that it will not in all respects realize the expectation which has been 
cherished concerning it. The work of committing these reminiscences 
to writing would seem to have been deferred rather too long. There 
are signs in other respects besides the strange omission of dates, 
which indicate that the writer had reached the period of life when 
labour becomes really labour. Had the author of the Christian Con- 
templated given himself to this effort when the last sheet of the preface 
to that publication went to press, the narrative would have been cha- 
racterized by more of the fulness, terseness, and vigour conspicuous in 
that performance. As it is, these qualities are considerably wanting. 
In the place of them, however, there is a mellowed and matured 
wisdom and goodness, which will be felt by many pious hearts as a 
precious bequest. Perhaps the editors, with a little more inquiry, 
might have supplied some further much-needed dates and explanations, 
but they had a difficult work to do, and, on the whole, are intitled to 
our very cordial thanks for what they have done. Their ‘ Concluding 
Observations’ abound with just and valuable thoughts. 

Mr. Jay’s early history carries us back some thirty years into the 
last century, and his last days bring us to the year 1853. Truly the 
period of that life has been one of some noise and change. Battles, 
revolutions, speculations—wave-changes almost without end are there. 
Like a dream is that past. But in that dream there can be no more 
change. The adamant has no fixedness compared with that fixedness. 
Well would it have been if all the actors in that bygone drama had 
been as little harmful, and as truly benefactors to their times, as the 
subject of this memoir! 

In religious matters, how great the change during this interval! 
Methodism had then just sown its seed. The revival of religion in the 
Established Church had just commenced. The older Nonconformists 
were beginning to partake of the general movement. William Jay saw 
the public men who were not young in his own early days all die; and 
with scarcely an exception he saw those who were young when he was 
himself young all die. The great field of public life had been cleared 
of its actors twice within his memory. 

With the changes of men and of times have come changes in thinking, 
in taste, and in almost everything. During the first half of his career, 
the great antagonism of Mr. Jay was with Antinomianism, or at least 
with the kind of preaching which was regarded as partaking of that 
tendency; and Dr. Hawker, the Corypheus of the Antinomian school 
at that time, was wont to say of him, ‘ The man is as blind as a bat." 
During the latter half of his course, the great fear of this distinguished 
preacher appears to have been lest things should go wrong among 
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evangelical nonconformists through a tendency in young preachers to- 
wards an intellectual and academic style of preaching, or towards tastes 
more German and continental than English. Against this supposed 
tendency he sometimes projected bitter sarcasm, and sometimes great 
nonsense ; and the parties assailed have learnt to speak of his own per- 
erred in terms not much more flattering than those used by Dr. 

wker. The fact is, that all these parties have been in a measure right, 
and in a measure wrong. The faults opposed by Mr. Jay were real 
faults, but so have been his own in opposing them. If some preachers 
were too doctrinal, it is clear to us that Mr. Jay was not himself suffi- 
ciently so; and if some men have learnt to address themselves unduly 
to the intellect, it was not the manner of the subject of this memoir to 
do so in the degree to be desired in times like the present. Doctrinal 
truth with him always seemed to consist of so many points granted 
and settled, and he rarely attempted anything in the way either of 
explanation or defence on such matters. It is admitted by his editors 
that ‘ The intellectual doubts and difficulties, the profounder depths of 
mental distress, the sterner conflicts of the soul with unbelief,’ were 
not often dealt with in his discourses. The stupendous facts and 
mysteries of the Gospel, before which the soul of a Hall and a Foster 
often stood amazed, and became prostrate with a nameless awe, never 
appear so to present themselves to the preacher at Argyle Chapel. On 
the contrary, he seems always to have looked up to them with the 
placid and simple confidence of a child. To those who could do like- 


wise, this was very pleasant; to those who could not, it was a great 
defect. 


‘Mr. Jay’s voice was certainly one of the charms of his preaching. It was 
sonorous, but not loud—alternating between bass and tenor; strong, yet soft ; 
musical and flexible ; and more adapted to give expression to what is tender, 
pathetic, and solemn, than to what is lively, impetuous, and impulsive. If it did 
not stir you as with the blast of a trumpet, it soothed and delighted you as with 
the soft tones of a flute. This, indeed, was the general character of his preaching, 
in which the manner was suited to the matter. You sat in sweet stillness, luxu- 
riating under the beautiful train of quiet thinking, and gentle, holy, and evangelic 
emotion, uttered in tones so mellifluous, that you seemed to be listening to music 
from another world, and which lifted your soul to the sphere from which it emanated. 
An involuntary, unbidden tear occasionally suffused your eye, and a gentle emotion 
filled your heart, as some touching passage, in plaintive sounds, swelling like those 
of an ®olian harp, passed over your spirit and moved it, just as the summer’s 
breeze ruffles the surface of a lake, without deeply or violently disturbing it.’— 


Concluding Observations. 

This is a just description. How far those who placed themselves 
under all these musical influences were wont to rest in the passive 
—- so experienced; and how far the preacher himself was to 

lame for their so doing, are grave questions, which we do not mean to 
discuss. Much is there in the career of Mr. Jay, that men intent on 
being efficient in the pulpit, would do well to study and to imitate. 
But the strength of Mr. Jay is found in his endless ingenuity. The 
breadth, the depth, and, above all, the spirit of self-sacrifice necessary 
to greatness, in the true sense of that term, these were not among his 
possessions. But his success as a preacher and an author is to be traced 
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in great part to these defects. | From this cause he never looked above 
the popular level, and in consequence the many were always with him. 
He aimed to do what every one else was aiming to do, but he did it 
with more skill, more pith, more pathos. It is a curious fact, that no 
preacher of his time was such a constant censor of the foibles of reli- 
gious people, while, from some cause, his skill in exposing such weak- 
nesses was not more observable than his failure as a corrector of 
them. The old flagellants enjoyed whipping themselves—the true 
Jayites often seemed to experience the same pleasure in being whipped 
by another. The quaintness and drollery in which Mr. Jay indulged 
in his later years, and which for a long time have been the chief matter 
of the floating anecdotes concerning him, were often in very bad taste. 
Had he given way to that humour in his early days, it would have 
been fatal to the higher kind of popularity which he then realized. 
His career as a pastor and a preacher was singularly untroubled, but 
he was a man of tender domestic affections, and his griefs in that 
quarter were weighty. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice, deduced from the Scriptures. By F. D. 
Maurice, M.A. Crown 8vo. Macmillan and Co.—This volume in- 
cludes nineteen discourses on sacrifice, designed to present the teaching 
of Scripture on that subject, historically and analytically. The 
sacrifices offered by Abel, Noah, Abraham, and under the Law, are all 
set forth in their supposed significance ; and the views of the preacher 
concerning the doctrine of the New Testament on this subject are 
largely stated. The fault of obscurity in this volume is much less 
than in the volume of essays from the same pen. But the greater 
clearness of statement, we regret to say, has not tended to render the 
substance of the teaching more satisfactory. The doctrine of sacrifice 
is all that Mr. Maurice says it is—but it is that, and something 
more. It is, as our author maintains, an offering which the Father 
not only accepts, but provides. In all that is good and generous in it, 
it expresses his graciousness.towards our race. It is designed, more- 
over, to be to men, through all time, the great model of that self- 
sacrificing obedience which is due from all men to God. To trust in 
Christ, is to trust inhim that we may become in this respect like him. 
If Mr. Maurice supposes that evangelical believers do not cherish such 
views of the work of Christ, we can only assure him that he is 
mistaken. They believe all this, substantially as he believes it. 

But Mr. Maurice must bear with us in saying that, meanly as he may 
think of the intelligence of evangelical believers, they have much more 
profound views on this subject than come before us in his own concep- 
tion of it. Deeply, too, as he may distrust the religious feeling of these 
parties, they have deeper and holier views as to what is involved in a 
sinner’s acceptance with God, than would seem to have presented 
themselves to his own approval. The God whom these much abused 
evangelicals worship must be, in their view, a moral governor; must 
rule by means of aspiritual and perfect moral law ; and the theological 
teaching sufficient for them must be clear teaching on these points. 
But Mr. Maurice’s teaching is not such teaching. What the law is 
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by which God rules, must rule, he does not show. The necessity for 
upholding a perfect standard of moral administration has no place in 
our author’s instruction. The mercy which he preaches is a mercy 
exercised, not consistently with justice, but at the cost of it. 

Bishop Butler has shown from the constitution of human nature, 
what the should be is concerning it. That should be, is what the re- 
vealed moral law has demanded. ‘That should be, consists in such a 
condition of our nature as secures rule to the powers within us that 
should rule, and which, in this way, further secures, that we should 
give to God the things that are his, and to the creatures of God the 
things that are theirs. Christ became all that this law requires. His 
obedience was not only legally perfect, it was a suffering obedience. 
As such it had respect, not only to law, but to penalty. His sub- 
mission to both was his proclamation of the righteousness of both. 
Christ suffered, that man might be saved from suffering; obeyed, 
because man had disobeyed; obeyed, that man might be taught the 
lessons of obedience. God cannot be content that man should be less 
than he ought to be. It is this necessity, coming from the very 
nature of Deity, that gives to his law its perfectness and its immuta- 

ility. From this necessity, again, springs the necessity of justification 
by faith, if justification, in any intelligible sense of that term, is ever 
to be ours. 

Mr. Maurice insists largely and eloquently that Our Lord’s obe- 
dience unto death was a sacrifice—a sacrifice in the form of self-con- 
secration. But the relation of this sacrifice to the Divine law; the 
necessity of it from the necessary authority of that law; these profound 
considerations are passed by, or left in a most unscriptural obscurity by 
the preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. In his view, the curse of the law from 
which men are redeemed seems to be mainly the curse of a mere 
Hebrew law, forgetting that the law to which maz is subject, as man, 
is old as the nature of man, and can never cease to retain its sub- 
jective fitness to that nature. Yes, and that nature must become all 
that the law requires, if it is ever to be in the condition of being proper, 
natural to it—is ever to be a truly saved nature. Mr. Maurice incul- 
cates a doctrine of Atonement, of Propitiation, and of Redemption. 
But these terms are all used in a sense different from that attached to 
them in the Scriptures, and by Christians generally. In his scheme, 
none of these terms stand related to any clear conception of moral law, 
or of moral government. They do not refer to what Christ has done 
apart from us, so much as to what he is supposed to do in us. It is 
the Divine as manifested in his life and death that does the needed 
work. It disposes us to become reconciled to God, to be at-one with 
him, and thus atonement is made; it disposes us to return to him in 
a spirit of self-consecration, and then propitiation is offered; and it 
fits us to break through the bondage of evil thoughts and passions, and 
that is to be emancipated—redeemed. Atonement does not consist in 
the removal of guilt by substitution ; propitiation does not consist in 
anything that Christ has done as a basis for pardon, so much as in 
what he has done to dispose men to seek pardon; and redemption is 
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not, as commonly supposed, to be released by means of a ‘ ransom,’ or 
to be ‘bought with a price,’ but to be personally released from the 
‘chain of our sin.’ Strictly speaking, therefore, there is no atonement, 
no propitiation, no redemption ; but the individual experiences which 
Christians in general regard as the effects of the things so designated, 
are said to be the things themselves. Salvation is by Christ—by his 
life and by his death, but only in the sense of assuring man that the 
at-one-ment they need they may realize; that the propitiation required 
they may offer ; and that the redemption necessary to their well-being 
is a redemption that must come from within them, and is now possible 
to them. Christ has come to place before us the sublime example of 
self-consecration, self-sacrifice to the will of God, seen in his life and 
death ; to assure us that the Father is prepared to help us to do m our 
measure as he has done; and to assure us further that, in so doing, the 
sins of the past shall be forgiven, as an act of pure clemency, and the 
blessings of a life to come be secured. 

We have read these discourses with some care, and such is our im- 
pression as to their substance. That any man of the least logical 
acuteness should remain long on such slippery ground is hardly pos- 
sible. Mr. Maurice does not mean to play into the hands of the 
Romanist on the one side, or of the Unitarian or the Deist on the 
other—far from it. But we feel bound to say that there is a singular 
fitness in his teaching to prepare men for dropping into the one 
extreme or the other. The salvation which he preaches is virtually a 
salvation by works, and that doctrine being once ceded, priesteraft has 
little more to covet as a groundwork. The incertitude inseparable 
from such a basis of hope has given existence to the whole mystery of 
the confessional, and to the numberless evils which come in its train. 
On the other hand, if Mr. Maurice’s Gospel embraces nothing beyond a 


high manifestation of goodness, and the promise of help to enable man - 


in some degree to imitate that goodness, the Rev. James Martineau 
may well say, ‘ If that be all, I am a believer in that much; and even 
Professor Newman may be heard to say, ‘ and I too believe thus far.’ 
Mr. Maurice’s theology, no doubt, includes many articles which those 
gentlemen have discarded, but we can imagine those gentlemen as 
saying, that his theology does not need those articles—that it can stand 
very well without them. And it will be a dark day when our Protestant- 
ism shall be either driven or beguiled from the old ground signalised by 
80 many victories, the ground of justification by faith; or when our 
revealed theology shall come to be so little distinguishable in its sub- 
stance and purpose from merely natural theology, as to lead men to 
suppose, that no great harm would come if the latter should take the 
place of the former. 

It is not pleasant to us to complain of any thing proceeding 
from the pen of Mr. Maurice, so much is there in his feeling and 
purpose with which we cordially sympathise. We have been gratified 
to find the tone of these discourses much more courteous than that of 
his ‘ Essays,’ towards the parties with whom he is mainly at issue. 
But, unhappily, there is prefixed to the Sermons a ‘ Dedicatory Letter,’ 
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addressed to the Young Men’s Christian Association, which purports 
to be a reply to the strictures of Dr. Candlish, of which we will only 
say, that had Mr. Maurice never shown more discrimination, more 
candour, or more command of temper, than is evinced in that epistle, 
his power to do either good or harm would have been very small. But 
it often happens, that_men who suffer for broaching novelties, fail to 
see how much more, it may be, some other men suffer, as the consequence 
of resolving to abide by the old paths. If our author has lost some 
admirers, has he not gained others? And then swch admirers, so far- 
seeing, so much in advance of the dull laggard race they have left 
behind them! It may be a costly thing to seek truth; not less so, 
often, to defend it. 
- Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Mr. Newman’s Essay on Develop- 
ment. By the Rev. Arcuer Butter, M.A., late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 8vo. Macmillan 
& Co.—The Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, by John 
Henry Newman, was published in 1845. The difficulty with which 
the writer attempts to deal, is the manifest difference between primi- 
tive Christianity and medieval Romanism. Is it the same religion 
which presents this difference? If so, how is this to be explained ? 
Mr. Newman’s answer is, the doctrine of ‘ development’ suffices to ex- 
plain everything. The authority of the church is supplementary to, 
and continuous of, the authority present in primitive Christianity ; and 
in all the ‘new forms and aspects,’ given to the faith and usage of 
Christianity, this authority exhibits only that development of the 
Christian system which was designed by its Founder. Contrary to the 
more cautious and orthodox disputants of the Romish Church, Mr. 
Newman admits this difference to be real, both as to matters of doc- 
trine and discipline, but flatters himself that he has a safe and sufficient 
means of accounting for the change. The worship of images, of saints, 
of angels, and the doctrine of purgatory, embody the opinions and 
practices unknown to the Scriptures or to the early church. All these 
have come in-late. But the infallible church was competent to find 
some germ of these things in primitive times, or to dispense with such 
finding. Smooth and fascinating is the rhetoric, and subtle is the 
reasoning, with which this theory is expounded and enforced. 
Professor Butler shows that this principle is not warranted by the 
language of Scripture; that it is precluded and condemned by that 
language. He shows, further, that it is as unphilosophical as it is un- 
scriptural ; that it is inconsistent with itself, and fraught with ten- 
dencies fatal to all religious authority, and even to the authority which 
it is designed to uphold. It is admitted by the Protestant professor 
that there is a development of Christianity, as the result of a growing 
power in man to apprehend, expand, and apply its principles. But this 
is a development which comports with identity in the system itself, 
while the development of Mr. Newman brings in new doctrine, having 
no root in the old, and contrary to the old. Professor Butler’s 
work consists of letters sent under much disadvantage to a religious 
journal: but the letters are characterized by learning, by a fine phi- 
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losophical spirit, and by the presence of a keen and powerful logic. 
There are books which, while elicited by temporary controversy, be- 
come so rich in genius as to possess a permanent value—the book be- 
fore us is one of this rare class. 

An Enquiry into the Principles of Church Authority ; or, Reasons 
for Recalling my Subscription to the Royal Supremacy. By the Rev. 
R. I. Wirzerrorce, M.A. 8vo. Longmans.—Protestant Noncon- 
formists, for the most part, reject the doctrine intended by the terms 
‘royal supremacy ;’ but though they so do, they are far from being 
at one with Mr. Wilberforce in their judgment concerning ‘the prin- 
ciples of church authority.’ English Dissenters understand the term 
church as denoting the ‘ faithful’ at large, of which body the ministry 
is a part. They are far from regarding the clergy as being the church, 
to the exclusion of the laity. Nor do they consider the church, as so 
defined, as possessed of any really legislative authority. The church 
is simply the interpreter and administrator of the Christian law as con- 
tained in the Scriptures. Prelacy may cede this authority to councils, 
presbyteries may cede it to synods, but congregationalists restrict it to 
the particular congregation, declaring each cortgrezation t¢* be in this 
respect independent of all others, and of all 74 eo?rz ‘authority ‘vhatso- 
ever. Mr. Wilberforce withdraws his submissicn to the magistrate 
in spiritual things, that he may vest this ‘authovity, noi in the rhurdi 
proper, but in its clergy—in the priest. “His authority is not the 
authority of Scripture, or of the faithful, but the authority of a hierarchy 
of which the pretended successor of St. Peter is the head. 

This volume.is intended to give us his reasons for this transfer of 
subjection. Butt is a poor maudlin affair. His great argument for 
making the church of Rome the sole interpreter of Scripture is, that, 
according to him, that church has been the sole conservator of Scripture. 
If the premises here were sound, there would be plenty of room for 
questioning the inference deduced from them. But the premises are 
not sound. The canon of Scripture was settled in the early church 
by authorities which knew nothing of subjection to the authority of 
Rome. Nothing is-more natural than that a church should be the 
conservator of her own sacred writings ; just as nothing is more natural 
than that a nation should be the great conservator of the materials 
relating to its own history. But it no more follows that the church 
which has conserved these writings should have constituted an infal- 
lible authority for the interpretation of them, than it follows, because 
a nation has conserved the materials of its own history, that it should 
submit to an authority which would fain interpret and stereotype these 
materials of the past for the men of the future. That the influence of 
the church, clergy and laity, should have been great, as the conserva- 
tors of church documents, was a purely natural event, having no 
logical relation to artificial theories about the ‘principles of church 
authority.’ But passions which in one man take the shape of the worldly, 
in another take the shape of the ecclesiastical. The ambition is the 
same, the vanity the same in both cases, and these passions may so 
grow by what they feed upon, that the understanding may come to 
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fail miserably in its office, and even the conscience may be spell-bound. 
In such results we see both the natural and the retributive. Mr. Wil- 
berforce would ride his priestly hobby, and he has ridden it to some 


purpose. ‘ 

The Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. By Wiu11am Perrce. 8vo. Hamilton.—This is not a work 
from which the compiler can hope to reap emolument. It purports 
to give an account of the laws of Wesleyan Methodism from the 
beginning to the present time, and to do this mainly by a mere 
reprint of official documents, or portions of documents relating to the 
subject. The aim has been to give an history of Methodist law in 
the language of Methodist authorities. In doing this the compiler 
professes to be influenced by no bias in regard to the late dissensions 
in the Methodist body, but simply by a wish to afford the means of 
adequate knowledge on the subject to those who ought, or those who 
desire to possess it. Nothing is more common than for Wesleyan 
Methodists to allege that those who criticise their system do not 
understand it. The fact is, that the system has varied so much, and 
‘has’ coré to be so‘artificiél and complex, that we doubt if more than 

Methofist mibister in:fifty has anything beyond a very superficial 
seguaintence with, ite history and principles. Mr. Steward’s con- 
¥ession or this sulgeéct *ir‘the preface to his recent volume, is alone 

‘enough to warrant some’such inference. So far as we have examined 
this portly volume, and are capable of judging of its contents, we feel 
bound to say that we think Mr. Peirce has kept his promise, and has 
acquitted himself ‘without bias.’ He has not expressed judgment, 
but has simply furnished materials from which others may judge. The 
material must have been collected with great labour ; it is judiciously 
classified, so as to admit of easy reference ; and, for ourselves, we express 
to the compiler (of whom we have no knowledge), our sincere thanks 
for what he has done. 

The Congregational Lecture. Third Issue. 4 vols. Jackson and 
Walford.—Loud calls have been made for a cheap issue of these 
lectures. The publishers have decided wisely in not attempting to 
issue them in the shilling volume fashion, with paper and binding 
always ready to fall to pieces. These works, many carefully revised, are 
now obtainable at less than half the cost of the original editions, in 
a convenient size, with good paper, a fair type, and neatly bound. 
They are, we scarcely need say, in the literature of Protestant Non- 
conformity, what the Bampton and Boyle Lectures are in the Church 
of England. The four volumes now issued consist of a volume by 
the Rev. Dr. Halley, on the Sacraments; by the Rev. Dr. Payne, on 
Original Sin ; by the Rev. Dr. Davidson, on Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
and by the Rev. Dr. Stowell, on the Work of the Spirit. The 
twelve volumes should be in the library of every congregational 
minister in Great Britain, and those to whom the purchase of the 
series, even at the present moderate cost, would be an inconvenience, 
should be generously supplied with a copy by some man of means a 
their hearers. Such liberality can hardly fail to return manifold into 

the bosoms of those who exercise it. 
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Sermons preached at St. Thomas’s Square, Hackney. By the Rev. 
Henry Foster Burper, D.D. 8vo. Ward. 

Sacred Studies. By the Rev. Ropert Frerevson, LL.D., F.S.A. 
8vo. Ward. 


Evenings with the Prophets. By the Rev. A. M. Brown, LL.D. 
8vo. Snow. : 

The Outlines of Theology, designed for the use of Families and 
Students in Divinity. By the Rev. James Cuarx. Vol. 1. Ward. 

The Book and its Story. By L. N. R. Bagster—Dr. Burder’s 
volume of sermons is such as we should expect from him; judicious, 
evangelical, and devout. To the members of his late charge they 
must be welcome, and the stranger can hardly read them without 
interest and advantage. Dr. Ferguson’s volume aims higher, and 
adapts itself more studiously to current modes of thought. The dis- 
courses are rich in thought, and as capacities, culture, and tastes vary, 
it is well that there should be varieties of administration. Dr. Brown 
attempts nothing extraordinary, and does not accomplish the less for 
not so doing. His‘ memoirs and meditations’ concerning the good men 
of Holy Writ, are characterised by good sense and good feeling— 
sound Christian instruction conveyed in a Christian spirit. Mr. 
Clark’s volume deals with theology more as a system and a science; 
and it is for this reason, perhaps, that we have been led to expect in 
it more than we have found. There are ‘ families’ to which it may 
be acceptable, but ‘ students of divinity’ will be sure to account it as 
by no means abreast with the times. The Book and its Story, written 
to commemorate the Jubilee of the Bible Society, seems to have found 
its way to everybody before reaching ourselves. But a volume which 
has sold to the tune of 26,000 copies, and which has been translated 
into we know not how many s, must possess such adaptation 
to its purpose as a high order of ability alone could give to it. In 
such cases, the reviewing vocation is of little consideration. 


Theology in Germany has never quite recovered from the stunning 
blow it received as a rebound from the revolutionary fury of the year 
1848. Those efforts, we regret to say, were not a little irreligious 
in their spirit and their tendency. Had they succeeded, a pan- 
theistic infidelity would have held sway over the Continent. They 
were the political word of consummated Rationalism; a gospel-dis- 
owning, God-defying, and man-worshipping word. Nay, not so much 
‘ man-worshipping’ as logic-worshipping. Logic is the idol of rationalism 
—its god, its only divinity. A part of man, and among his higher 
powers, an inferior part of man, does Rationalism honour, and under 
its impulses it is led to make man instead of God its own centre, the 
centre of society, and the centre of the universe. This madness was 
of course short-lived. The heat began to abate under even its first 
outgoings. The decrescence has gone on surely, if slowly, from then 
till now. Step by step with the lowering of that fever, sanity has been 
coming back. Of late the signs of convalescence have been decided as 
well as pleasing. Yet the invalid is scarcely out of danger. Better 
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pleased should we be if we had a fuller confidence in the earnestness of 
some leaders in the reactionary movement. Orthodoxy 4@ Ja mode has 
no charms for us. The religion which puts on a pious look to gain 
favour with a champagne and tyranny-loving king, is an offence in our 
nostrils. We do not like a faith which says ‘See how sound I am; 
mark my fulness, and admire my rotundity.’ We want the real thing, 
not shams. There is something we hate more than intellectual error 
—that is, dishonesty, moral pravity, the affectation of believing the 
more, while really you believe the less. By no means do we charge 
such hypocrisy on German Protestants at large. The simplices and 
idiote, the simple-minded good souls who love their Bibles and serve 
their God, of those twelve millions of Protestant souls, never took the 
virus of Rationalism, and so have not needed to be healed. And of 
the clergy a large number have been and are sound, thoroughly sound, 
in the faith, more anxious to preach and to live Christ, than to try 
the wings of transcendentalism. Also many who were bitten have 
been really cured of the rabies. All this is as satisfactory as it is 
true. And taken together it forms, we trust, a leaven sufficient to 
leaven the whole lump. Encouraging signs are not wanting. Theo- 
logical and religious publications on the part of the German Protestant 
church, are becoming more numerous. The increased supply indicates 
an increased demand. In quality, too, there is a marked improvement. 
In its more aggravated and offensive forms Rationalism has disap- 
peared. In its place positive forms of Christian doctrine reappear, 
betokening better things to come. Meanwhile a religious spirit mani- 
festly gains prevalence. Men seem concerned with rather than about 
religion. The power of the gospel is resuming its empire in their 
souls. Accordingly, persons of dissimilar views and tendencies are 
drawn in a measure toward each other. Christian love is too strong 
for doctrinal diversity ; the centripetal power of the church regains 
its superiority over the centrifugal. ‘ A token for good,’ of special 
value, is an augmented regard for the sacred Scriptures. The Bible 
was the battering ram which three centuries ago shook the walls of 
Babylon ; and by the same mighty machine only can they be levelled 
with the dust. The contest with Rome ever waxes hotter and closer 
in Germany; there are signs which threaten an effort on the part of 
the Romanists to revive and restore there the old canon law; and if 
the cause of Luther is to prevail, and finish its work, Luther’s weapons 
must be resumed; the Bible against the mass book, the laws of God 
against the laws of mother church—the issue once fairly engaged, who 
can doubt the result ? The revival of reverence for the Bible came 
out prominently in the seventh meeting of the Protestant Kirchentag, 
(not unlike our ‘ Evangelical Alliance,’) held at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, from the 22nd to the 26th of last September, when among 
other important essays of a practical bearing, one was read by Dr. 
Hoffmann, ‘On the right use of the Bible in the Church, the School, 
the Home.’ The speaker regarded the Bible as an organic whole, 
as the representation of the divine Counsel for the redemption of 
man. It is in consequence the word of God in a human form; 
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where i¢ is, and where, if only two or three study it, there is the 
church. But the German people have no proper Bible-church. With 
this statement the speaker expounded his own view respecting the 
right use of the Bible in the church. In decided terms he condemned 
the way in which the Bible was employed at the time when orthodoxy 
held sway, that transmutation of the Bible into stone, when the dicta 
probantia of the dogmatists usurped the office of the Bible, and the 
Bible-organism was broken down into sets of citations, and Old Testa- 
ment passages, which had been originally directed against the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, were employed to assail men who preferred piety to 
opinion. That was no Bible-life; and it is easy to see how Rationalism, 
pursuing such a path, converted faith into human power, and the Holy 
Spirit into the will of individuals. Before all things, then, is it need- 
ful to restore a practical moral regard for the Bible; for all spiritual 

life proceeds from a living and working morality. Usage, therefore, 
must claim the lectio Biblica. In other words, the reading of the 
Scriptures must form a part of public worship everywhere, not on the 

Lord’s day only, but in week day services. The Christian community 

must again be accustomed to, and familiarised with, the Word of God. 

In the school, also, and in the home, must the constant reading of the 

Bible be reverently observed. And by the Bible the speaker meant 

not extracts, not selections, but the whole Bible, the entire organism 

given of God for human salvation. We have not room to set forth all 

Dr. Hoffmann’s positions and views. The sketch we have given suf- 

fices to show how necessary in Germany are these efforts to restore the 

Bible to its due authority. 

Polyglotten Bibel zum praktischen Handgebrauch. (A Biblical 
Polyglott for practical use, containing the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament.) Edited by Dr. R. Stier and Dr. K. G. W. 
THEE. In five vols. small quarto. Of the Old Testament, the 
second edition; of the New, the third. Bitlefeld, Velhagen, and 
Klasing. 1854. London: Nutt, 270, Strand—Whatever may be 
thought of German Commentaries on the Bible, or commentaries from 
any other quarter, all who profess the religion of Jesus must welcome 
any work which conducts them at once to the sacred fountains of 
revealed truth. Such is the office performed by the Polyglotten Bibel. 
And we cannot but consider it among the more agreeable signs of the 
times in Germany, that the work not only originated, and was executed 
there, but has there received support so cordial, that in the short 
space of seven years (the first edition appeared in 1847) it has come to 
a second, and even a third edition. While books so scholarlike in 
character, and so large in,compass, can command so much care, and so 
considerable a sale, we will not despair of the land of the Reformation, 
or of the church of Luther. 

Four volumes comprise the collection of writings called the Old 
Testament. ‘These priceless documents are published in four separate 
volumes ; of which the first contains the Pentateuch (the Law); the 
second, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings (‘The former 
Prophets’) ; the third, the Prophetic Books (‘The latter Prophets’); 
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Daniel being omitted (to appear shortly); the fourth, the Poetic 
| Books (the Hagiographa), comprising the Psalms, the Proverbs, Job, 
| theCanticles, Ruth, Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes. Volume the fifth contains the 
} | writings of the New Testament. The work, it will be seen, is yet not 
altogether complete. Speaking of the Old Testament first, we report in 
i general that this Polyglott presents the Scriptures in four languages, 
| arranged side by side in parallel columns, the original Hebrew occupying, 
in some sense, a middle position, so as to strike the eye, and having on 
the left the Greek Septuagint version, and on the right, the Latin 
Vulgate, and the German translation of Luther. To complete the 
description of the page we add, that the type, the arrangement, and 
the general execution, are superior; that alongside of the Latin 
version is placed a choice selection of illustrative scriptural references ; 
and, at the bottom of the page, stand the most important various read- 
ings and various renderings to each of the four texts. Those texts 
themselves have been carefully and wisely chosen. The Hebrew Text 
is substantially that of Hahn’s fourth or stereotype edition*® (1839). 
The Septuagint text, confided specially to the hands of a scholar who 
has well studied the subject, Dr. Béckel, of Oldenburg, is taken from 
the most important manuscripts, with assistance from Holmes, 
Parsons, and Bos, as well as the Aldine and Complutensian editions. 
The Latin text is that ofthe Hditio Clementina, with the variations of 
the Editio Sixtina. Besides the translation of Luther, the German 
column presents the renderings of Von Meyer, de Wette, L. Van Ess, 
Allioli, and of the Berlenburg Bible. Valuable appendices are given, 
containing Masoretic annotations and glosses, also a table of the read- 
ings—Parasche, taken from the Law, and Haphtare, taken from the 
Prophets ; or Scriptural Lessons, arranged for the whole course of the 
year, and recited in the solemnities of public worship. Without 
entering into other particulars touching the work and the work- 
men, we translate from the preface to the third volume a few words, 
which may enable the reader to form some idea of the spirit in which 
the former has been executed by the latter :— 

: ‘There is truth in the complaint that the Old Testament is neglected, and that 
too in our Church, whose sole foundation is the Bible. With more reason and 
| emphasis may it be deplored that the prophetic writings in particular are neither 
understood nor regarded. With the Biblical history we form an acquaintance at 
school, but the deeper sense of the prophets lies beyond the reach of the young. 
iat Yet the Old Testament prophecy prepares the way for the New Testament evan- 
| gelisation. The risen Saviour directed his disciples, and through them directs us, 
to the prophetic testimony concerning his person and kingdom; the whole apostolic 
a teaching and preaching, proceeding from the great Master’s school, taught by the 
Hii Holy Spirit, make a similar reference. Generally the fulfilment in which we rejoice 
ad by faith can be thoroughly comprehended only from the prediction, as can the full 
it! grace of Christ be comprehended only from that which the prophets testified con- 
Hi cerning it. Hence in both his Epistles, Peter's earnest requirement of respectful 


* The best edition of this work, originally published by Van der Hooght, is 
‘ Biblia Hebraica,’ &c., curavit C. G. G. Theile (one of the editors of the Polygott), 
1849. The same in one volume, containing the New Testament, is a very useful 
book ; it bears for title ‘Testamentum utrumque, novum Grace, vetus Hebraice 
it | ediderunt Const. Tischendorf et Guil. Theile.’ 
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attention to the word of prophecy. The neglect of his exhortation occasions the 

revalent want of a deeper understanding of the fundamental ideas of the New 

estament, as well as the prevalent want of a clear perception of the system of 
Christian doctrine clearly given in the same archives. How can it be otherwise? 
The roots of these things lie in the books of the prophets, and with them even 
scholars possess only a superficial acquaintance. As to preachers, they for the 
most part are content to employ prophetic words and phrases, culled here and 
there, almost at random, solely on the ground that they serve to express New 
Testament doctrines, without any sound acquaintance with their original import or 
the reasons for their evangelical application. Yet to understand the whole scheme 
of revelation each part and each word must be understood ; and to understand the 
several portions, you must understand the whole not only as a whole, but in its 
constituent elements. But how can so desirable a result ensue while one party relies 
on implicit belief, and another makes theology a minister of scepticism.’ 


The entire passage will repay perusal, as will other passages in the 
prefaces to the several volumes. The words (given from the German 
in a condensed form) suffice to show that the aim of the learned 


editors and their fellow labourers has been to serve the interests of a 


positive and vital Christianity. 

Passing to the New Testament, we find the original Greek presented 
so as most readily to catch the eye, and having on its left the Latin, 
and on its right hand the German of Luther, with various renderings in 
a parallel column. An Apparatus Criticus in various readings, with 
their authorities, sufficient for practical purposes, stands at the bottom 
of the page. Properly, in such a work, have the editors given the Greek 
Textus Receptus, to which they have rigidly adhered, subjoining, how- 
ever, the most valuable materials supplied by Griesbach, Knapp, Scholz, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Hahn, and Theile. In substance the Latin 
translation is copied from the Clementine edition, as published by 
Leander Van Ess, accompanied by the variants of Fleck and Lachmann. 
At the end of the New Testament is a useful Recensus of Old Testa- 
ment passages found in the New Testament, presented in two ways; 
first, the Old Testament reference, followed by the New Testament 
reference—thus, Gen. i. 1, seg... .2 Pt. iii. 5, extending to the end of 
the former; and secondly, the same with the New Testament for the 
subject, and the Old for the Comment—e. g., Matt. i. 23, Is. vii. 14; 
Apoe. xxii. 19; Deut. iv. 2; xii. 32. The whole is concluded by a 
Recensus Pericoparum Ecclesiasticarum, or index of ‘ Proper Lessons.’ 

The work has the advantage of presenting, in substance, what is 
required by the theological professor, while it is a rich storehouse 
of instruction for the practical divine. Would we could cherish the 
assurance that the most valuable aids here afforded will encourage 
among the latter a more scholar-like and systematic study of the sacred 
originals of revealed religion! In such a study alone is found a reli- 
able guarantee against, at once, false doctrine, false zeal, and false 
liberality ; while only from such a study can ministers of the Word 
go forth to their pulpits and their people, like ‘an householder 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.’ (Matt. 
xiii. 52. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel; (‘ A History of the People of Israel, 
from the earliest period down to the time of Christ.”) By Henry 
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Ewautp. The Second Edition. 1851—54. Gottingen in der Diete- 
rischen Buchhandlung. London: Nutt, 270, Strand.—This, which 
scholars have consented to receive as, of its kind, a classical work, must 
at length be considered complete, since the publie, having called for a 
second edition of each volume, it has undergone deliberate revision 
on the part of its learned author. The time, consequently, has 
arrived for pronouncing on it, as a careful, so a final judgment. Be- 
fore, however, we give our opinion, we think it due alike to the 
author and to our readers, to describe its contents. Of the five 
volumes (in octavo), the first is preparatory and the last supplemen- 
tary: both, however, are alike necessary to the full and satisfactory 
treatment of the subject. To begin with the last: In this volume, 
Professor Ewald, the most learned of theologians, the most jealous of 
scholars, and the most severe of critics, has given a systematic 
statement of his views on Hebrew antiquities, having wisely re- 
served for separate treatment many points, the elucidation and 
right understanding of which were requisite to an exact and full 
comprehension of historical narratives contained in previous volumes. 
Omitting much unnecessary matter commonly introduced into 
Jewish archzological manuals, on the sufficient ground that such 
matters relate to a certain stage of social development, and are con- 
sequently rather common to similar states of civilization than peculiar 
to Israelite history, Dr. Ewald obtains, within the limits of a thin 
octavo volume, space enough to present, in rapid but comprehensive 
outlines, the essential features of the religious, social, domestic, and 
political life of the People of Israel. Made up of such outlines, systema- 
tically arranged, the last volume gives a sort of running commen- 
tary on the historical narratives, and is of great value, not to say of 
absolute necessity, to all who would make themselves intelligently 
acquainted with the substance of the work. 

For the composition of this volume the highly accomplished author 
has laid under contribution not only his own vast stores of biblical 
and theological information, but also the learned accumulations of 
especially the last fifty years, the ripened fruit of centuries of research 
and study. We do not mean to intimate that this Manual of 
Hebrew Archzxology is a compilation. Rather it is the carefully- 
formed and deliberate judgment of a most competent scholar, pre- 
sented with the freshness of originality and the full force of individual 
conviction, on the wide and extended province of which it treats. 
Writing with a fulness and exactitude of knowledge scarcely possessed 
by any other scholar, Ewald has found it easy to confute certain scio- 
listic errors, broached and boldly maintained by rationalistic super- 
ficiality, as well as to establish certain important truths, as boldly 
impugned by rash and presumptuous men of the same undesirable 
description. This confutation is the more easy and the more complete, 
because not seldom it tacitly ensues from certain principles, ideas, and 
observances, which are simply set forth as entering into the very struc- 
ture of Hebrew existence. Who, for instance, after studying what 
Dr. Ewald has written respecting the dignity of man and the sanctity 
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of man’s life, as recognised of God in the very essence of the Old 
Testament religion, could for a moment assent, either to the falsity of 
some learned speculators, who assert that human sacrifices originally 
formed a part of the Hebrew ritual, or to the gross caricatures which, 
for their own unworthy purposes, dealers in human flesh and bone have 
drawn of Hebrew slavery ? Not only for the services rendered to re- 
ligion and humanity do we offer to Professor Ewald our cordial thanks, 
but also for a treatise which sets Hebrew archeology in a new and 
interesting light, and which must, ere long, revolutionise the subject. 
Less unqualified must be the opinion we utter respecting the first 
of these five volumes. In this introductory treatise the author ex- 
pounds the fundamental principles by which he is guided in the whole 
composition. A modified rationalism is the essence of these principles. 
Let the reader observe that we say ‘ rationalism,’ not reason. Intelli- 
gence, especially when pervaded by a religious spirit (and only by a 
religious spirit can religious things be appreciated) condemns rational- 
ism, which is not the prevalence nor the predominance, but the supre- 
macy—the sole and exclusive domination—of reason considered as the 
logical faculty. And as intelligence condemns rationalism, so does it 
condemn the rationalistic process by which Ewald has tried to convert 
a large portion of the early biblical history into popular legends or 
philosophical fancies. What, for instance, can be more futile than the 
attempt to evaporate the distinct and sharply-marked personalities of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, into a confused mist of unhistorical fiction, 
streaked with a few lines of substantive historical fact ? The disqui- 
sitions in general, which form so large a part of this volume, are them- 
selves so cloudy and so fanciful that, while they might have borne as 
their motto, Hx fumo dare lucem, they seem to an English mind to 
have been intended to incur Martial’s reproach, fumos vendere, and 
could scarcely, by anything deserving to be called a translation, be 
made intelligible to the common sense of our own countrymen. In jus- 
tice, however, we are bound to call attention to the fact, that it is ‘a 
modified rationalism’ which has produced these speculations ; for after 
all the ‘ dissolving views’ with which the author has amused himself, he 
does not succeed in eliminating from the early pages of the Bible every 
historical element. Whether from predilection or timidity, he halts 
behind other rationalistic speculators, and leaves untouched, or at least 
undissipated, enough to assure impartial students that in the early 
biblical narratives they have to do with facts and not fiction. 

Having, in his first volume, sifted a few grains of historical wheat 
out of a full bushel of mythological chaff, the historian proceeds to his 
proper task of narrating the varied and wonderful story of God’s 
chosen people. In the second volume, accordingly, we find him occu- 
pied with ‘The Pure Theocracy,’ the prevalence of which he illustrates 
in three steps: 1, The Egyptian period, comprising the formation of 
the theocracy ; 2, The growth and bloom of the theocracy under Moses 
and Joshua; and 3, The dissolution of the pure theocracy in the times 
between Joshua and the establishment of regal power. With the 
beginning of the third volume the writer enters on the second organic 
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change, and narrates the events connected with ‘the combined power 
of the King of heaven and the kings of Palestine.’ Beginning with the 
secure establishment in Israel of human royalty, under Saul and David, 
he passes to its culminating point under Solomon. Having thoroughly 
handled this very important period, he takes up the mournful tale of 
the divided and conflicting kingdoms of Judah and Israel, which he 
follows until he has told how both perished under the assaults of foreign 
foes. The third great epoch occupies the fourth volume, in which is 
told how sacerdotalism gained sway and ruled in the servitude and 
decline of the nation, and even in the occasional uprising and outburst 
of a pure and petriotic national spirit. Here, with alight foot but a 
heavy heart, we pass over, 1, Sacerdotalism under the Persian domina- 
tion ; and, 2, Sacerdotalism under the Greeks and the Maccabees, down 
to the time of the usurpation of Rome. While treating of these great 
divisions in their multiform diversity, and in their particular as well 
as general bearing, the author takes up, discusses, and satisfactorily 
illustrates connected questions of the highest moment, such as the 
origin and progress of letters, of writing, of historical composition, 
of prophecy, of science, treating point after point with the hand of 
a great master, and in a style which the work itself seems to have 
created, which, in consequence, has peculiar merits, but which, we 
rs add, is somewhat too artificial and constrained to either please or 
ract. 

We have said enough to show that, in our opinion, this History 
is no ordinary production. Already, indeed, has it, by infiltration, 
done much to modify; and as to modify, so to improve the concep- 
tions entertained in the learned world on the subject. That it is 
destined to produce marked as well as permanent changes we feel 
well assured. Those changes, as being in the interest of truth, will 
be welcomed by every lover of truth. Equally beneficial will these 
volumes prove, in showing to the candid sceptic the solidity of the 
foundations of Zion, and the beauty and loveliness of many of its edi- 
fices. Exceptions already taken excepted, they tell to the world what 
Hebrew history really is, while they tacitly administer a well-deserved 
rebuke to the small retailers of doubts and denials, who subsist, alas! 
on the ignorance and indifference regarding these matters, of the 
English reading public, the greater part of the established and dis- 
senting clergy included. Dr. Nicholson of Penrith is engaged in 
translating this valuable history into English. ‘ 

Die Drei Johanneischen Briefe (The Three Epistles of John, with a 
full Theological Commentary.) By Dr. F.Diisrerpreck. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Gottingen: Dieterich. London: Nutt. 1852-4.—To those who are 
familiar with the subject it is sometimes amusing and sometimes dis- 
tressing to hear the unqualified condemnation generally passed on 
: German theology.’ ‘From Dan to Beersheba all is barren, a great 
and terrible wilderness,’ That much German theology is no Christian 
theology at all, is most true. Equally true is it that much of what 
passes under the name is a compound of ancient heathenism and modern 
speculation, dressed out for a purpose in vestments stolen from the 
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Christian sanctuary. Nevertheless, if error has its unscrupulous advo- 
cates, truth is not without wise and manly defenders. Of late, especially, 
the number of honest and faithful and wise expounders of sacred Scrip- 
ture is on theincrease. Among these worthy scholars we with pleasure 
place Dr. Diisterdieck, who, in the above-mentioned commentary, has 
rendered an inappreciable service to the Church of the Lord. The 
three Epistles on which he has supplied a commentary (a third volume 
is wantig to finish the whole) are a very precious relic handed down 
by Divine Providence for our instruction and edification. In their 
obvious import they, if written by the Apostle John, must be allowed 
to settle many a disputed point alike in history and in doctrine. There- 
fore around this citadel has a pantheistic theology, the direst enemy of 
the cross, raged and fought with efforts continued to the present hour. 
In view of this contest has our author written his work ; which accord- 
ingly passes under critical animadversion not merely the various 
opinions entertained on the whole and on the several parts respecting 
the age, authorship, and import of the Epistles, but also the opinions 
and strictures more recently put forth by the Tiibingen school; and 
after an examination and comparison of all and every part, in which 
fairness as well as ability and learning are conspicuous, concludes that 
—to confine ourselves for the sake of precision to the most important 
portion, namely, the first Epistle—we have here a composition written 
somewhat after the fourth Gospel, and not later than the year 70, by 
the Apostle John, the beloved disciple and bosom-friend of Christ. 
The grounds for this conclusion our space does not permit us to inves- 
tigate ; but the fact that such a conclusion has been arrived at by a 
very competent scholar after all that has been said and printed here as 
well as abroad to thrust the New Testament beyond the limits of the 
first century, is of so much significance and so much importance as to 
demand and call for a careful revision of the whole subject, even from 
those who have been led to a different conclusion by the anti-christian 
champions, and ought surely to lower the tone in which those belligerent 
theologians sing and shout the pzan of victory. Let us, to complete 
our description of the character of these volumes, add that the com- 
mentary is philological, and historical as well as theological. In other 
terms, the writer has properly made it his business to penetrate to the 
mind—the thought, affection, and aim of his author—as well as to 
ascertain and weigh the outer circumstances, historical, social, and 
personal, in which that author was placed, and the import of his lan- 
guage considered according to the general laws of thought and the 
special usages of the tongue or idiom which he employed. By this 
union of the means or instruments of exegesis, Dr. Diisterdieck has 
taken the only sufficient, and therefore the only right, course for learn- 
ing and expounding the Gospel as taught in these Epistles; and it is 
because other commentators have been less comprehensive in the treat- 
ment of their subjects, that the unlearned and the half-learned are 
perplexed and grieved with falsities of all sizes and all sorts. Only 
from correct principles of interpretation can the light of the written 
word be made to shine forth for the instruction of the Church. 
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Dr. Titus Tobler’s Zwei Biicher Topographie von Jerusalem (Two 
Books on the Topography of Jerusalem and its Environs). By Dr. 
Titus TosieR. With artistical illustrations. Berlin: G. Reimer. 
London: Nutt. 1853.—In sacred topography, Dr. Tobler has deservedly 
gained a high and durable reputation. That reputation is well sus- 
tained by this volume, which, condensing immense masses of topogra- 
phical and other learning, treats of all the debated points of the sub- 
ject with singular clearness, and supplies reliable information 8n every 
ascertained particular, so as to present an encyclopedic view of the 
whole matter, well-fitted to instruct and guide the antiquary, the 
scholar, and the divine. The disquisitions are preceded by a catalogue 
raisonnée of all the chief works written or touching on Jerusalem, 
considered as a city, extending from the earliest times down to the 
present. 


Protestant theology has not, at least of late, found a genial soil in 
France. This is mainly owing to the fact that the Protestant Church 
there is only a bush under the large and thickly-leaved tree of 
Catholicism. Not a little, however, may it be ascribed to the 
unhappy divisions which exist in the very body of the Protestant 
Church. We are glad to observe signs of a better day. Among 
those signs is the growing attention now paid to its history and 
historical documents. The French Protestant Church has a noble 
history. Great names adorn its pages. Great deeds and great suffer- 
ings find a record there ; and in its past there is a power to create a 
new present, always on the condition that its actual representatives 
understand and fulfil their mission. Our own literature has been 
already enr\® hed by translations from that of Protestant France, and 
other works of merit remain to reward a wise selection and commercial 
enterprise. Among these is a work jist published instituting a formal 
and detailed comparison between the influence of the Catholic Church 
and the influence of the Protestant, on private and public life in all 
their chief relations.* Of special importance is the appearance of the 
first volume of the long expected reprint of Zhe Commentaries of John 
Calvin on the New Testament, presenting in a handsome yet low- 
priced volumet the Reformer’s Harmony of the Three First Gospels. 
Of both these valuable works we hope to furnish a critical account. 

The Society of the Hague ‘for the Defence of the Christian 
Religion,’ give a testimony to the evil condition of Protestant 
Theology in that in their programme for the current year, they 
announce that they have not awarded the offered prize to any one of 
eleven treatises sent in, of which two are on ‘Home Missions,’ four 
on ‘Paul’s Doctrine of Justification by Faith, two on ‘Special 
Revelations from God,’ one on ‘Contemporary Communism,’ and two 
on ‘The Descent into Hell.’ As subjects for Essays to be delivered 


* ‘Les Nations Catholiques et les Nations Protestantes, par Napoleon Roussell. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1854. 
mm ‘Commentaires de Jehan Calvin sur le Nouveau Testament. Tome 1°. Paris. 
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before the 15th of December, 1855, the Society announces the 
following :—1. ‘A Treatise on the Pauline Doctrine of the Justifica- 
tion of the Sinner before God.’ 2. An answer to the question, ‘What 
‘ Judgments have the ancient and modern Theologians of the Church 
‘ given respecting the appearances of the Son of God to the Patriarchs, 
‘to Moses, and to the Israelites? In what way have they been led to 
‘defend those judgments by writings, whether sacred or profane ? 
‘And what opinion are we to hold of the passages adduced on the 
‘subject from both the Old Testament and the New?’ 3. ‘A series 
‘of Biographical Pictures from the Ecclesiastical History of France, 
‘embracing the lives of men who from the sixteenth century have 
‘exerted, both at home and abroad, the greatest influence on the 
‘Church and on the Christian life.’ To be ready by the 1st of September, 
1856, the Society seeks for—l. ‘A treatise presenting, with the 
‘requisite critical strictures, all the information that can be drawn 
‘from Christian antiquity on the subject of the Gospels of the 
‘ Hebrews, the Egyptians, Peter, Cerinthas, Tatian, and Marcion, with 
‘an exhibition based on the present state of theological science, of 
‘the light thence thrown on the origin, history, and contents of the 
‘Canonical Gospels.’ 2. ‘A Dissertation establishing by plausible 
‘reasons the relations of the Gospel of Matthew, with the Adya, 
‘mentioned (Eusebii Hist. Eccl. iii. 39) by the presbyter John, and 
‘at the same time fixing the rules for distinguishing the elements of 
‘different dates which that Gospel may contain.’ 3. ‘A profound 
‘ Critique of the point of View now legally adopted for the maintenance of 
‘the orthodoxy of the established creeds, with an indication of the 
‘measures to be taken for the preservation and encouragement of the 
‘unity of the spirit in the bosom of the Christian Church by means 
‘ of liberty of teaching on an Evangelical basis.’ * These topics and 
questions may in one light be regarded as indicating the subjects 
which are most prominent in the theological mind of the Continent, 
and apart from any special reference, present matters of great per- 
manent importance. 

Roman Catholicism in France, with all its apparent power, has no 
contemporaneous theology. The utmost it is able to effect is republi- 
cation; old works are re-produced, old materials are made up into new 
Cyclopedic volumes. The reason is that religion, of which theology 
is the literary utterance no less than the parent science, has no deep 
and little real life in France. The Romanism of France is on the 
surface merely, a thing of show and display, called forth for the occa- 
sion, like any other spectacle, from the vanity of the nation, not from 
the love and reverence of real heartfelt religion. Without ceaseless 
encouragement from the higher powers in Church and State, this tem- 
porary superficiality would at once droop and mingle with the dust 
whence it sprang. Accordingly no effort is spared to water the 
gourd. A more than ordinary mark of honour has it just received. 


* The pieces to be written in a hand unknown to the society, may be addressed 
(post-free) to the secretary, W. A. Van Hengel, D.D., and Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. 
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The French Academy has filled up a vacancy by electing as a member 
M. Dupanloup, bishop of Orleans. Under the old régime bishops 
and cardinals were ‘plenty as blackberries’ in the Institute. For now 
a long time however, their day seemed to have come to anend. And 
certainly, the crusade against classical learning in places of education, 
undertaken by the dominant Ultramontanists, was little likely to pur- 
chase the honour of an arm-chair in the Academy. Nor has that 
recognised representative of letters descended so low. Ifit has yielded 
something to prevailing ecclesiastical currents, at least it has required 
that the priest whom it honoured should be a scholar. M. Dupanloup 
has nothing in common with the catholicism which regards knowledge 
as a crime, the language of Virgil as inferior to low Latin, and ignorance 
of the Belles Lettres as a merit in the sight of God. The bishop of 
Orleans loves the author of the 4neis, and quotes him with taste ; 
and his style, though overloaded with images, is not unworthy of the 
Academy in the year of grace 1854. He has, moreover, written at 
least one book, and been, it is said, the originator of one law. These 
are not very superior titles to literary rank ; they do not call to mind, 
except for contrast, some Catholic academicians of old, and may be 
thought to yield to those of even the Protestant academicians, Cuvier 
and Guizot. Nevertheless, the Institute has been saved from the 
degradation of filling the empty seat by the election of some lumpish 
and stolid church dignitary, whose merit was his devotion to Rome 
and his subservience to the Society of Jesus. ‘The new member of the 
Academy, taking for the theme of his inaugural discourse the utility of 
the society’s Dictionary, and the necessity of exact definitions for 
words, gives two or three specimens, on one of which we submit a 
remark or two. ‘ What,’ asks the learned and dignified divine, ‘ what 
‘is Protestantism, notwithstanding the multiplicity of its negations, 
‘but, in brief, is there on earth a doctrinal authority—yes or no?’ 
The querist supplies a sufficient answer to the objection of Bossuet, in 
his studied display of the diversities of doctrine in the Protestant 
Church. Those diversities, it seems, all run back to the simple 
question—‘ Is there a doctrinal authority on earth—yes orno?’ To 
this categorical question, however, we give a categorical answer, There 
is such an authority; that authority is not the Pope, but Jesus the 
Christ—the wisdom as well as the power of God; not the cardinals, 
but the Apostles; not the decretals, but the Bible. And while that 
authority is divine, it is also one and determinate, like all God’s works, 
enduring as well as simple. What is the authority of Rome? 
First, however, where is it?—in whose hands? In books or in 
men?—in both? Then, in what books?—and what men? And 
who or what is the expositor guis custodiet ipsos custodes 7? What in- 
fallible expositor guarantees their infallibility? And who guarantees 
the infallibility of that expositor? The question is endless; and an 
endless question has no answer. Equally endless is the creed of Rome. 
Age after age has it made additions, and just now it has added the 
most stupid of all—namely, the Immaculate Conception. What, then, 
is the doctrinal authority of Rome? A pretence, a pretence, and 
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nothing else. We say you cannot take it, and show it; it is not a 
clearly ascertained and definite something—a pound, an ounce, a 
drachm. Then as to quality—is it all pure gold? How do you know? 
You have learnt it? Were your teachers infallible? And who made 
them infallible? You go back finally to the Holy Ghost. But the 
Holy Ghost is in heaven, not on earth; and the Holy Ghost, so far as 
manifested, bestows his gifts on all who have the spirit of Christ, and 
is not restricted in his influence to a camarilla of well-fed and 
sumptuously-attired cardinals. Remember there is a text in the 
sacred volume which says something of the ‘ fruits of the spirit ;’ and 
they, we opine, scarcely abound in the vicinity of the tiara. 

The following is the title of an interesting work from the Parisian 
press during the past year :— 

La Version Cophte du Pentateuque; The Coptic Version of the 
Pentateuch, published according to the Manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library of Paris. By A. Fattet, Ph. D. (The First Part.) 1854. 
Paris: Didot fréres. London: Nutt.—The Coptic language is the 
language of what in a wide sense may be called modern Egypt. As 
such it is the daughter of the tongue employed by the ancient 
Egyptians. With it as a channel therefore, the philologist puts himself 
into connexion with the hieroglyphics, and so lays his hand on the 
origines of civilization, or one of the cradles of human kind. In an age 
when the whole field of the hieroglyphics has been laid open, the 
Coptic language could hardly fail to receive attention, especially as 
it was known to contain documents of value, more or less directly 
bearing on divine truth. Accordingly the solid learning of Schwartze 
prepared for the press the Pistis Sophia and a Coptic grammar, 
both of which appeared after his death multis flebilis. Then followed 
the Prophete Majores, under the learned and judicious care of H. 
Tattam. And to omit other works, finally, the most valuable of 
all, the Pentateuch in Coptic, as announced above, has begun to make 
its appearance. The first part contains Genesis, from chapter 1 to . 
16. The text (of the dialect of Memphis) has been taken from the 
Paris manuscripts collated with the ‘old edition of the Pentateuch by 
David Wilkins, (London, 1731). The Coptic text is correctly printed, 
the divisions are judicious and without atfected peculiarities ; due regard 
having been paid to the preparatory labours of Schwartze. On the 
contrary the notes sometimes give one the idea of superfluity. Rarely 
has the Editor allowed himself a comparison between the Coptic trans- 
lation and the original Hebrew or the Greek of the Septuagint. 
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